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Many city and county school systems (New York City, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Buffalo, etc., etc.) have taken advantage 
of the bulk shipment price for central distribution. - 


The State of Georgia has matched the Federal funds made 
available through the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, so that public secondary schools in Georgia are not 
required to pay any portion of the cost of THE COLLEGE 
BLUE BOOK. 


Whether you wish to take advantage of our bulk-shipment 
price, or the Cash-with-Order discount, or need just one copy 
for your Counsellor or Library: make available to your 
students the 2-million data on American Higher Education 
contained in THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK. 
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Please Order Directly From 
The College Blue Book 
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Our Changing Earth Through the Ages 
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Exploring the World of Numbers and Space 

By Invinc Ap.ier, Ph.D — eee throughout in 

full color by Loweit Hes: Grades 5 to 9 
, Net price $3.99 


McCALL’S GOLDEN DO-IT BOOK 
Adapted by Joan Wyckorr, edited by Naw Com 
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GOLDEN MAKE-IT 800K. Grades 3 to 8 

September. Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 
OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 


By Evcene and Karwertne SHaae Racuiis. Illus 
trated by Hagey McNauont. Gr. 3 to 5. Aug. $1.89 
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. . 4 > 
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Grades Sto Jr. HH. S$ 
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C. Waortn, Librarian Emeritus, Brown Csventy. 
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Narrative by Henry Moscow, in consultation with 
jMaS Ma one. Illustrated in color 
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Narrative by Michatt Bow, in consultation with 
osent P. MuttHaur, Head Curator, Science a 


Two new 
Golden Beginning Readers 


Grades | and 2 
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Told to Jane Wenner Watson, by Kennern S 
Norais. Llilustrated in color by Ciavvoe Humsert 

September. Net price $1.49 
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By Invinc A. Lerrwer. Illustrated in color by 
Bernice Mveas September. Net price $1.49 





THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


A stimulating and authoritative beginning 6 
volume atlas for young readers— magnificently 
illustrated in full-color on every page 
cause it 1s colorful, attractive and easy-to-use, 
it will appeal to young readers in grades 3} to 6 
and make “looking it - * fun. Fully indexed 
ady. Net price $14.95 


* 


Technology, The Smithsonian Institution. IMlus- 
trated in color November. Net price $3.79 











For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenve, New York 20, WN. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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Foreword 


This issue of the BULLETIN is divided into three parts: 


Aloha Hawaii 


English Language Arts 


Curriculum Practices 


Aloha, Hawaii is our way of greeting the newest state. Already the 
Hawaiian Association of Secondary-School Principals is a vigorous organ- 
ization looking ahead to even more active professional leadership in 
improving the quality of education in the Islands. Readers will find 
impressive the account of a conference of intermediate- (junior high 
school) and high-school principals held in Honolulu last spring. Also 
stimulating are the accounts of Hawaiian education today and the plans 
for the future. The pictures help visualize education in this booming, 
modern, picturesque, admirably varied, newest state. 

Credit for the Hawaiian pictures, except as otherwise noted, goes to 
Peggy Hickok, of the State Department of Public Instruction. We are 
grateful for her cooperation. Students in the picture on the front cover 
are standing on the steps of McKinley High School. We need color to 
show the gay island prints and “aloha shirts” worn by these typical 
students of Hawaii. 


English Language Arts is the latest project of the NASSP’s Committee 
on Curriculum Planning and Development. Practical suggestions and 
guidelines are presented to assist in further improvement of instruction 
in this important curriculum area. The NASSP Executive Committee has 
approved this statement as the official position of the Association. Re- 
prints of the statement may be ordered from the NASSP office. 


Curriculum Practices are examples of what imaginative principals and 
staffs are doing and what others are urging to improve the quality of 
education. 

Congratulations are in order to all who worked to produce the three 
sections of this issue of THe Butietin. The articles could not have been 
written without prior action. The knowledge can be interesting and 


helpful to others. 
J. Lroyp Trump, 


Associate Secretary 
NASSP 





Hawaii’s May Day is Lei Day when many colorful programs are held throughout 
the schools. Farrington High School students are pictured above with their queen, 
center, and attendants. The girls and boys dance and sing the songs of the islands. 


—Honolulu Academy of Arts photo 


Small group instruction for gifted high-school students at the Honolulu Academy of 


Arts includes life sketching under supervision of leading art instructors from the 
—Honolulu Academy of Arts photo 


community. 





In: 








Aloha 


WALTON M. GORDON 


I WAS most happy when Dr. Trump informed me that a part of the 
October issue of THe BuLLETIN was to feature secondary education in 
Hawaii and that he wished me to write the introductory statement. 

At the outset, let me say that this last spring Dr. Trump furnished a 
great deal of inspiration for a most successful conference for our high- 
school principals. He was not only present, but also allowed us to use the 
title of his recent study, Images of the Future, as the theme of the confer- 
ence. A further description of what happened during this week will be 
covered in THe Butetin, so I will say nothing further about the con- 
ference in my statement. 

Even though we are the newest state in the union, Hawaii has the 
oldest educational system west of the Rocky Mountains. When the mis- 
sionaries arrived here in 1820, they found a people without any written 
language. One of their first tasks, then, was to take the spoken language 
and reduce it to written form. After this was done, they began teaching 
members of the royalty how to read and write. From 1824 to 1827, 
nearly all of the adult population went to school—the youngsters stayed 
home! During those years, Hawaii probably had a higher percentage 
of its adult population enrolled in adult education classes than any other 
part of our country before or since that time. By 1832, forty per cent 
of the population, adult and young, was attending school. Education 
was of such importance that the King had a Minister of Education in his 
Cabinet. A training school for teachers was established; textbooks were 
printed in the first printshop west of the Rockies; and California ’49ers 
sent their college-bound youngsters to an English speaking high school 
(Oahu College) rather than send them to Eastern schools via the Horn 
or cross country through Indian Territory. 


Walton M. Gordon is Superintendent of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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This interest in education has continued down through the years. There 
are now 140,000 youngsters enrolled in 207 schools—two-fifths of these 
at the secondary level. There are 5,000 trained certificated teachers, and 
slightly more than 1,000 classified employees. Hawaii has the enviable 
position this year of having no shortage of teachers. In fact, there are 
available more candidates for positions than there are jobs available! 

Hawaii, located where it is, has become the cross roads of the Pacific 
It has also become the place where East meets West. For this reason 
and because its peoples have learned to live in such harmony, Hawaii 
is playing an increasing role in international relations with the wonderful 
possibilities opened up by the establishment of an East-West Center at 
the University of Hawaii. I am certain that the schools in Hawaii will 
attain world leadership in human relations. 

We are grateful of this opportunity to let the readers of this issue of 
Tue Buizetin learn something about the schools of their Sth state 


Walton M. Gordon, Super- 
intendent of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Hawaii, 
left, with Dr. Katsumi Kome- 
tani, Chairman of Hawaii's 
Public Schoo! Commissioners. 




















A Hawaii High-School Principals’ Conference 


DEAL CROOKER 


“ 

V \ E MUST acquire a conviction that education of the non-western 
countries is essential. In the next decade, leadership will come from 
third-power nations of Africa and Asia or a combination. . . . Hawaii has 
a unique contribution to make with its varied racial backgrounds,” said 
Richard B. Farnsworth, regional representative for the United States 
Office of Education for Hawaii and the other western states. 

“Secondary schools of the future can improve the quality of education 
with an entirely new organization—through large group instruction, small 
group discussion, and individual study,” said Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, asso- 
ciate secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
“Hawaii's public-school principals emerged from a stimulating confer- 
ence April 25-29 with stars in their eyes and hope in their hearts after 
hearing Images of the Future from Dr. J. Lloyd Trump and the need for 
‘Global Education’ from Richard Farnsworth,” says Hawaii School News, 
the official publication of the State Department of Public Education in 
Hawaii. 

What is this all about? In the fall of 1959, Superintendent Walton 
Gordon at the Superintendent's Curriculum Council set forth the need 
for a comprehensive meeting of high-school principals. The reasons for 
this were very obvious to the professional staff. In the first place, many 
years had passed since the entire group of principals had met together. 
Statehood has brought many new problems to us, particularly in high- 
lighting our unique role as a bridge between mainland America and 
the Orient. Many new ideas have come forth in recent months on restruc- 
turing high-school curricula, better staff utilization, and more intelligent 
use of newer educational media. In addition to this, the staff felt a real 
need to weld the high-school principals together as a coordinated work- 
ing group, conscious of their great responsibilities, acquainted with some 
of the momentous changes taking place in content and method, and 
motivated to experiment with some of these forward looking concepts. 

The theme of the conference, “Images of the Future,” was taken 
directly from the title of Dr. Trump’s provocative brochure. 

Honolulu Mayor Neal Blaisdell, a former teacher (one of the finest 
football coaches we have ever had in Hawaii!) and husband of one of 
our teachers, talked on “Quality High-School Education in Hawaii—a 
Must.” 


Deal Crooker is Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum, Instruction and 
Guidance, State Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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“The American high school exists primarily for citizenship education 
. . and the ability to think is essential for a citizen in a democracy,” 
Mayor Neal Blaisdell of Honolulu told public-school principals at their 
annual conference recently. 

“Therefore, the central task of the high school is to develop the ability 
to think. 

“The American high school provides the last opportunity to work 
constructively with youth in a world torn between constructive and 
destructive forces.” 

Dr. Trump, in an address entitled “Images of the Future,” clearly set 
forth the rationale behind the concepts in his publications—an exploding 
school population, the rapid acceleration of research, and, therefore, 
growth of knowledge, particularly in the physical sciences; expanding 
areas of the world with which America must be concerned; and the lack 
of fully trained, qualified teachers. 

Dr. Trump showed clearly that creativity on the part of the high-school 
principal in scheduling, maximum utilization of the superior teacher, and 
intelligent use of newer educational media can do a lot to bridge some 
of these problems. The speaker’s sense of urgency, clear-cut delineation 
of program and sincerity impressed us all. 





Planning Committee Members with Dr. J. Lloyd Trump on lanai of Reef Hotel, 
Waikiki, where Hawaii High-School Principals’ Conference was held, April 25-29, 
1960. Left to right, Dr. Trump; Dr. Deal Crooker, Assistant Superintendent for Cur- 
riculum, Instruction and Guidance, Hawaii State Department of Public Instruction; 
William T. S. Wong, Principal of Roosevelt High School, Honolulu; Dr. Daniel S. 
Noda, Deputy Superintendent for Secondary Education; and Harry C. Chuck, Assistant 
District Superintendent for Curriculum, Hawaii (island) District. 
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A stirring talk by Mr. Farnsworth showed the inadequacies of our 
present-day social studies program in equipping our boys and girls to 
understand the great cultures, geography, history, and economics of 
Africa and Asia. (He spent 15 years overseas in educational work in these 
countries.) He pointed out the need for a revision of the entire social 
studies program to include these neglected areas. The contrast between 
America’s poorly structured contacts with Afro-Asian countries and the 
meticulously planned Russian programs show we may lose the cold war 
in the area of ideas. Our failures to speak the languages of these foreign 
countries, our feelings of superiority, and our inadequate knowledge of 
their religions, cultures, and aspirations are great handicaps in working 
with these nations. 

Principals also discussed the results of a recent secondary-school survey 
questionnaire and our School Self-Study Program. Representatives of 
various type high schools (urban, small rural, and rural consolidated high 
schools) spoke of the “blocks” to a better high-school program in their 
respective schools. Also studied were needs of exceptional children—the 
slow learner, the mentally retarded, the emotionally maladjusted, and the 
gifted. Special tribute was given the creative work done in a special class 
for emotionally maladjusted children at Kalakaua School, reported by 
Stephen Kanda, the principal. 

A stimulating panel on public relations in education included the man- 
aging editor of a newspaper, a legislator, a former PTA state president, 
and an industrial director of public relations. These speakers cited an 
urgent need for more open communications with the public and a top- 
level specialist in school-community relations to make policies and head 
a public relations program. 

Dr. James MacConnell of Stanford University and director of the 
Educational Facilities Laboratory forecast school buildings of the future 
and showed how Hawaii will experiment in new buildings. A multi- 
purpose one will have movable partitions—the first of its kind in the 
U.S.A. 

One of the highlights of the conference was a traditional Japanese party 
held at the Kanraku Teahouse. Guests watched a live TV broadcast of 
an original sound movie written, directed, and produced by students of 
Kalani High School in Honolulu. The film, “No Time for Running,” 
dramatically portrayed the problem of cutting class and the beginnings 
of juvenile delinquency. The students also included a film of how they 
developed the movie under the leadership of their English teacher, Mrs. 
Molly K. Shell, and an experienced photographer and school parent. 
Earl Holmer, principal of Kalani High School, accepted the mainland 
visitors’ offer to show the film at educational conferences on the mainland. 


Conference recommendations: 

1. Take immediate steps to implement many of the concepts developed in 
Images of the Future, organize instruction around large group assimila- 
tion periods, small group discussion, and individual study. 
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Encourage freedom to experiment in re-grouping students into large 
and small groups. (Note: In subsequent action, the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction “encouraged our high-school principals to experi- 
ment with newer concepts.” ) 


. Try team teaching, wherever it can be arranged. 


Make wider use of community consultants. 

. Investigate the use of teaching machines and similar aids. 

. Have State Department of Public Instruction (DPS) school building 
authorities study immediately the designing or remodeling of build- 
ings to utilize better newer concepts of class organization. 

Send teams of DPI and University personnel to observe and study 
mainland schools which are using newer staff utilization procedures. 
G. Investigate the possibility of a Ford Foundation project under the 
over-all direction of the University in implementing newer concepts. 


It was agreed that all state high schools, regardless of size and geographic 
location, should have a foundation administrative staff. (Note: Our high 
schools in Hawaii are staffed on a school district formula basis. ) 


The DPI should request in its next budget a state director of school- 
community relations to inform the public continuously of the policies, 
practices, and programs of the department. 


The present curriculum should be re-examined and restructured to in- 
clude the cultures of all countries in the world, particularly those in 
Africa and Asia. 


NASSP Associate Secretary Trump confers with HASSP officials in Hawaii. Left to 
right, Roy Lee Roberts (Principal of Leilehua High and Intermediate School, near 
Schofield Barracks, Oahu), Past President, Hawaii Association of Secondary-School 
Principals; Brother Oliver Aiu (Principal of St. Louis High School, Honolulu), 
President of Oahu District, HASSP; Isamu (Sam) Miyoshi (Principal of Kauai High 
School, Lihue, Kauai), President of HASSP (also President of the Kauai District, 
HASSP) ; Francis Oliveira (Principal of Lanai High and Elementary School), President 
of Maui District, HASSP; Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, NASSP. 
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Other recommendations included revising the secondary program of 
studies, freeing principals for curriculum leadership, continuing in-service 
education for high-school principals (including an annual conference 
each year ), providing more freedom in staff selection, and studying school 
drop-outs to reduce them to a minimum. 

The members of the conference set forth a positive program for imple- 
mentation. The conference results were presented to the Superintendent's 
Curriculum Council and, through Isamu Miyoshi, President of the 
Hawaiian Association for Secondary-School Principals, to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction. Programs were set up to publicize the 
conference through the press, radio, and television. Tape recordings of 
the main addresses will be made available for teachers’ meetings, PTAs, 
and other community groups. The group recommended that high schools 
work more closely with the HASSP and the NASSP. Dr. Daniel Noda, 
Deputy Superintendent for Secondary Education, asked principals to list 
the changes in staff utilization which they intended to use next year 
because of the conference. 

A formal evaluation questionnaire by participants rated the conference 
“outstanding” with the greatest lift from Dr. Trump himself. He lifted 
morale by stating Hawaii's five-day conference was, in his opinion, “with- 
out doubt the finest of this type I have ever had the privilege of 
attending.” 


Roosevelt High School, Honolulu, in its tropical setting at the foot of verdant Mt. 
Tantalus, highest point in the city. William T. S. Wong is principal of the 1,810 
students. This school was begun as an “English Standard High School” in 1931, which 
was discontinued by legislation recently because the standard of English is high in 
all schools today. 





Secondary Education in Hawaii 
DANIEL S. NODA 


t>.. views with amazement, the remarkable changes that have taken 
place in Hawaiian life during the past fifty years. Rapid changes in 
science and technology have made an unmistakable impact on the soci- 
ological and psychological orientations of the people of Hawaii. During 
this period of change, education has played a key role in providing 
direction to the people of Hawaii who have continuously demonstrated 
an unflinching faith in public education. Hawaii's citizens have a right 
to be proud of their schools. Illiteracy among native-born citizens is 
almost nonexistent. No one, because of his race, color, creed, socio- 
economic status, or geographical location is denied admittance to a 
public school. Equality of educational opportunities is a reality for 
Hawaii's polyracial population. Generally speaking, educational stand- 
ards in rural areas are on par with those in urban communities because 
all receive the same benefits. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN Hawall 

Strong public support for public education has resulted in a sound 
system of secondary education, grades 7-12, in the new State of Hawaii. 

Here are some facts about our secondary schools:' 
Types of secondary schools and total pupil enrollment on October 1, 1959: 

No. of Schools Enrollment 

2-Year Intermediate School 3 2,389 
3-Year Intermediate School 26 18,955 
5-Year Secondary School 1 1,741 
6-Year Secondary School 12 8,152 
3-Year High School 7 12,723 
4-Year High School ¢ , 


Number of instructional periods per day: 


2 & 3 Year Intermediate School 
5 & 6 Year Secondary School 
3 & 4 Year High School 


9,668 
53,628 
7 Periods 
5 
3 
1 
9 


‘1959 Report of Secondary Survey Committee, Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education. 
Daniel S. Noda is Deputy Superintendent of the Division of Secondary Edu- 


cation, State Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Number of classroom teachers (including every teacher with a classroom assign- 
ment as one teacher): 
Teachers 
2 & 3 Year Intermediate School 661 
5 & 6 Year Secondary School 318 
3 & 4 Year High School 731 
1,710 


Secondary education is almost universal. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the total number of students who begin school in grade one finish 
high school. The drop-out rate is lower than the national average. 
According to a study of the State Commission on Children and Youth, 
only 1,520 students out of 45,042 students dropped out during the school 
year 1956-1957. In June 1960, there were 6,283 seniors who were gradu- 
ated from 29 high schools throughout the state. Of this number about 
60 per cent plan to continue their schooling. 

The Division of Secondary Education at the State Office is one of the 
divisions under the direction and leadership of the assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of curriculum, instruction, and guidance. Dr. Deal Crooker 
is presently the assistant superintendent. The Division of Secondary 
Education is headed by a deputy superintendent and includes twelve 
directors covering social studies, language arts and remedial reading, 
science, mathematics, speech, economic education, physical education 
and athletics, foreign languages, gifted, music, art, and library services. 


Hawaii's balmy year-round climate encourages students to work outdoors as shown 
here at Barber’s Point (Naval Air Station) Intermediate School where art students 
are sketching beneath the filtered shade of rustic kiawe trees. 
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Small group study in English honors classes at Roosevelt High School, Honolulu, 
with teacher, Mrs. Evelyn S. Lee, also adviser of the yearbook. The school newspaper, 
The Rough Rider, has won many national awards. 








Classroom audio center tape “teacher” drills Radford High-School students, Oahu 
(Near Pearl Harbor), in French as they sit in small groups. At the same time the live 
teacher works on individual problems with another group of students. 
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Designing the secondary curriculum and improving the quality of in- 
struction is the major responsibility of the Division. All of the directors, 
working with districts and schools, have developed and are developing 
over-all state content guides for teachers in their respective subject areas. 
Other instructional aids and materials are made available to students 
and teachers. Through workshops, seminars, meetings, and other in- 
service education projects, latest practices and thinking are brought to 
teachers and principals. Curriculum experimentation through pilot pro- 
grams is stressed. Continuous effort is sustained to interpret the second- 
ary-school program to the public. Community participation on an 
advisory level in improving the quality of education is sought through 
careful planning. 

The secondary curriculum is implemented through the four school 
districts: Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui, which includes Lanai and 
Molokai. General and special area curriculum workers adapt, enrich, 
and implement the state curriculum through the principals and teachers 
in their respective districts. Implementation is based on local conditions 
and needs. Principals hold a key leadership role in curriculum develop- 
ment and the improvement of instruction at each individual school level. 


THe STATE SECONDARY PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The secondary program of studies reflects the over-all educational 
objectives and policies of the State Department of Education. Part one 
of the educational policy sets forth the philosophy of the school depart- 
ment and the basic aims emerging from it. It calls attention to the fact 
that regard for the worth and importance of each person is basic to the 
American way of life. 

It sees as major objectives the best growth of the child’s abilities for 
useful living, and the provisions of a lasting understanding of the Amer- 
ican cultural and spiritual background. Great weight is given to the 
role of education in serving as a pillar of freedom. 

It places upon every citizen the responsibility of understanding and 
supporting the aims and program of the public schools. Finally, section 
one ends with a reminder that society is ever-changing by nature, and, 
therefore requires that the school system must develop and change with 
society. 

Part two of the policy statement outlines briefly that the schools are 
expected to teach the basic skills, the art of thinking, history and citizen- 
ship, natural and physical sciences, spiritual and moral values, vocational 
efficiency, family life, human relationships, economic understanding, 
creative arts, mental and physical health, and adult education. 

This statement is under continuous evaluation by the professional staff 
of the department to assess objectively its full value. Its broad, over-all 
framework calls for unity of outlook without conformity and dictation. 
General uniformity is attained without rigidity. Much room is left for 
experimentation because of the permissive character of the statement. 
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What the state schools stand for and what they teach are not peculiar 
to Hawaii. They are characteristic of schools throughout the nation. The 
program of studies is used by all school districts and secondary schools 
in the state in organizing and implementing their instructional programs. 
All principals and district and state personnel whose work related to the 
secondary program had a part in developing the guide. The program of 
studies consists of five main parts: (1) administrative conditions and 
policies, (2) the required program, grades 7-12, (3) the minimum elec- 
tive program, (4) the additional elective program, and (5) course offer- 
ings by subject areas. 

The guide spells out specifically administrative conditions and policies 
relating to such areas as time schedule, number of periods per day, 
credits, student’s maximum program, credits for graduation, teacher load, 
co-curricular activities, special education program, exception procedure, 
guidance, and other miscellaneous items. While each secondary school 
is expected to follow the administrative conditions stipulated, the excep- 
tion procedure allows schools faced with unusual or abnormal conditions 
to make exceptions until adjustments are made. 

The required program, grades 7-12, includes those subjects which are 
required of all pupils regardless of their long-range educational and voca- 
tional goals. Language arts, social studies, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion and health, science, and the practical and fine arts form the general 
education that all pupils must have to live intelligently and fully in a 


\ 


Senior honors class in Shakespeare at McKinley High School, Honolulu, oldest 
public secondary school in Hawaii, opened in 1910 but descended from Oahu Charity 
School, founded in 1833 for English speaking children and part Hawaiians. It was 
the only English school in the Pacific in 1833. 
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free society. Almost without exception, every secondary school in the 
state offers this required program.’ 

The minimum elective program®* includes those courses which are 
offered in every high school, regardless of size and location. Pupils are 
not required to take these courses, but, if ten or more pupils indicate a 
desire for any of the courses on the minimum electives list, the school 
must provide this course if a qualified teacher is available. It is designed 
to meet the special needs and to develop the capabilities, talents, and 
interests of the students. Like the required program, the justification for 
offering the minimum elective program is based on the fundamental 
premise which is to insure at least a minimum educational program in 
all high schools in Hawaii. ; 

As part of the minimum elective program are five recommended cur- 
riculum categories: (1) college preparatory, scientific, (2) college pre- 
paratory, general, (3) technical, (4) business occupations, and (5) 


* Refer to Chart 1 for the required program in a 3-year intermediate (junior high) 
and to Chart 2 for the required program in a 4-year high school. 

*See Chart 3 for the minimum elective program showing the five curriculum cate- 
gories and the courses in each category. 


be © - 
Farrington High-School students in Honolulu perform with traditional dances of 
their forefathers as part of an original student spring show marking Lei Day in Hawaii. 
Farrington High School is the largest secondary school in the state with 2,790 students. 
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terminal—pupils who do not show interest or aptitudes in any of the 
first four categories fall in this group. Through guidance and individual 
counseling, each pupil in grade 9 is placed in one of the five categories 
so that he can know specifically what courses to take during the remain- 
ing high-school years. Throughout the tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade years, students are helped to reassess their vocational goals and are 
shifted from one category to another whenever their changed plans call 
for a change of category. 

The additional elective program includes additional courses to meet 
varying interests and abilities of students. These courses may be offered 
in any school. Small secondary schools are not able to offer many of them 
because of lack of staff and facilities. 

The last section of the program of studies gives a brief statement of 
objectives and descriptions of all courses outlined in the section, “Course 
Offerings by Subject Areas.” 

The secondary program of studies clearly indicates that the State 
Department of Education supports a comprehensive high school. Under 
one roof, a proper balance between general education and specialized 
education is maintained. 


REQUIRED PROGRAM IN 3-YEAR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 








English English 
Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies 


Physical Education and Physical Education Physical Education and 
Health and Science Health 


Mathematics Mathematics Algebra 
or 
General Mathematics 


or 
Remedial Mathematics 


Developmental Reading Agricultural Arts General Science 
and Science ( Boys) (Required only for 
General Shop (Boys) students in College 
General Homemaking Preparatory Scientific 
(Girls) Program ) 


Art and Music I V E 
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REQUIRED PROGRAM IN A 4-YEAR AND 3-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Chart 2 





10 ll 12 
English English English English 
Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies 


Physical Education Physical Edu- 
and Health cation and 


Health 


Algebra or General 
Mathematics or 
High School 
Arithmetic 


Agricultural Arts 
( Boys) 

General Shop 
( Boys) 

General Home- 
making (Girls) 


Elective or Gen- 
eral Science 





The two credits required in science for graduation from grade 12 must be met in 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. 

The second credit required in mathematics for graduation from grade 12 must be 
met in the 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. 

Make provisions for guidance units in grades 9-12. 


Two Mayor Seconpary Epucation Proyectrs Durinc 1959-60 


One of the most significant projects during 1959-60 was the develop- 
ment of a long-range over-all evaluation survey design of the secondary 
program. This survey attempts: 


1. To determine the achievement in basic learnings of the twelfth-grade 
pupils in four subject areas: English, social studies, mathematics and science in 
relation to student potential. 

2. To determine the administrative and organizational conditions that affect 
the quality of instruction in the secondary schools. 

3. To evaluate the present program by determining how well our students 
are doing after they leave high school. 

4. To determine how well our students are doing in other academic and 
non-academic areas. 
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MINIMUM ELECTIVE PROGRAM 
Chart 3 





College Preparatory Geometry Biology 
Scientific Algebra—2nd Year Chemistry 
Advanced Mathematics _ Physics 


College Preparatory _ Mathematics—select Art 
General Science—select Music 
Foreign Language Speech 
2 years 


Technical Science—select Practical Arts 
Applied Mathematics Mechanical Drawing 


Business | Science—select Bookkeeping 
Occupations | Business Arithmetic Speech 
| Typing Advanced Typing 
General Business 
Terminal Mathematics—select Speech 
Science—select Physical Education 
Art Family Education 
Music 
Typing 





Items 1 and 2 were initiated and carried out this school year. The 
results will be available in the very near future. Once statewide objective 
data are secured, compiled, and analyzed, concrete steps for improving 
secondary education will be taken. 

Another most exciting and productive undertaking was the 1960 State 
High-School Principals’ Conference. This project is described in a sepa- 
rate article in this issue of THe BULLETIN. 


ConcLusION—Movinc AHEAD 

Statehood for Hawaii and the eventual establishment of the East-West 
Center in the islands have focused the eyes of the mainland United 
States and, in fact, the world on Hawaii. In early June of this year, when 
the Department of Education’s program was presented to ministers of 
education from the East and West, the status of secondary education in 
Hawaii impressed them to no end. They commented that today’s high- 
school students in Hawaii are being well trained and equipped to meet 
the challenges and demands of tomorrow which will be international in 
scope. While we deeply appreciate moments of praise, we are keenly 
aware that the primary task of achieving quality secondary education in 
the state of Hawaii has just begun and that it must continue relentlessly. 





Vocational and Adult Education in Hawaii 


ALBERT J. FEIRER 


Axnoven Hawaii is commonly thought of as the land of sunshine, 
hulas, and pineapples, its people have actually been engaged in scien- 
tific agriculture and industry for well over a century and Hawaii's econ- 
omy has depended in a large measure upon the vocational preparation 
of local young men and women for the various jobs which support that 
economy. 

When Captain James Cook discovered Hawaii in 1778, he found voca- 
tional training had long been an integral part of the island’s culture. 
Craftsmen who built homes, canoes, and articles of personal need learned 
their skills through a system not unlike modern apprenticeship. More 
formal vocational training was introduced by missionaries in 1820 and 
manual training, home crafts, and agriculture were offered to both boys 
and girls. 

Lahainaluna Boarding School provided industrial training in 183l—a 
time when such instruction was almost unheard of in the United States. 
Now, after more than 125 years, Lahainaluna continues as one of the 
leading public schools in Hawaii with a strong vocational program. 

The public school system of Hawaii, which came into being in 1845, 
continued the strong emphasis on vocational education which had been 
developed by the missionary schools. Shop and agricultural classes were 
accorded a definite place in the school curriculum of all public schools. 
As early as 1914, this instruction was supervised by special traveling 
vocational teachers. The Territorial Trade School was established in 
Honolulu in 1919. 

Provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 were not extended to 
Hawaii. This was a matter of deep concern to civic, business, and educa- 
tional leaders who carried on a determined fight until the passage of 
special legislation by Congress in 1924 which extended the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawaii. 

Starting in 1925 with 323 regular day students and 459 adults enrolled 
in evening classes, a total of 782 persons was served by Federally re- 
imbursed classes in agriculture, homemaking, and the trades. During the 
1959-60 school year a total of about 56,000 persons, including adults, 
was served by the vocational, business training, and industrial arts pro- 
grams of Hawaii's public schools. 


‘ Albert J. Feirer, Deputy Superintendent, Division of Vocational, Post-High 
School and Adult Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. ‘ 
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ApuLt GENERAL EDUCATION 


The adult general education program was established in 1946 to pro- 
vide increased opportunity for the people of Hawaii to receive instruc- 
tion in general and cultural subjects. Although adult courses in specific 
vocational areas had been offered in Hawaii since 1925, the establish- 
ment of the adult general education program enriched the program for 
adults who wish to broaden their cultural, recreational and social inter- 
ests. The scope of the program covers the following: (1) basic elemen- 
tary education, (2) advanced elementary, (3) secondary education, (4) 
homemaking and parent education, (5) civic training, (6) naturalization 
training, and (7) cultural opportunities. During the school year 1959-60, 
approximately 13,000 adults received instruction in classes held in 43 
centers throughout the state. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Agriculture, although employing only ten per cent of the state’s labor 
force, is the basic industry of the islands. Sugar cane and pineapple pro- 
duction outrank all other enterprises in value. Vocational agriculture 
training in the state school system has played a major role in the improve- 
ment of agriculture in Hawaii. Its graduates can be found in positions 
of leadership in all phases of agricultural and community life. They hold 
positions of responbility in our sugar and pineapple plantations and they 
are among the most successful poultry, swine, coffee, fruit, and vegetable 
crop producers. 


Training in vocational agriculture is offered in 21 of the 27 high 
schools in the state, enrolling a total of 1,005 farm and plantation boys 
during the 1959-60 school year. Each student enrolled is required to 
supplement class instruction with a supervised farming program on his 
home farm. This phase of the program provides opportunity for indi- 
vidual planning, financing, and marketing. In addition to the classroom 
instruction and home project, practical demonstrations and practices are 
carried out on the school farm. As an integral part of the vocational 
agricultural program, each department maintains an active Future 
Farmer Chapter and official delegates are sent by the Hawaiian Associa- 
tion to the National F.F.A. Convention. 


At the elementary level, 5,313 students were enrolled in gardening and 
life science during 1959-60. In the intermediate grades and urban high 
schools, horticulture and home landscaping are emphasized and in- 
creased interest is developing in this area of instruction which enrolled 
2,097 students last school year. 

Hawaii was one of the first states to organize a young farmer program 
for young men actively engaged in farming pursuits. Today there are 
27 chapters with a total membership of 527 young farmers. 
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Business EpuCATION 


Business education curriculums are offered by 30 high schools, 13 
intermediate schools, and 4 post-high technical schools in Hawaii. The 
program provides two areas of training: (1) vocational business educa- 
tion, which includes stenographic and secretarial training, bookkeeping 
and accounting training, and clerical and general office training; and (2) 
general business education, which offers consumer information, business 
and economic understanding, and common business skills for personal 
use. There were 11,813 students enrolled in all business education 
courses during 1959-60. 

To meet the needs of students and local business communities, six 
high schools offer a cooperative office training program. This provides 
actual on-the-job experience along with related classroom instruction 
in office occupations. During the past school year, 208 firms cooperated 
with the schools by employing 107 students on a part-time basis. Student 
earnings amounted to $70,248.23. 

Within the past two years, the need for more advanced preparation 
on the part of high-school graduates in office occupations was met on the 
island of Hawaii by the inclusion of business education in the curriculum 
of its post-high technical school. 

Surveys have indicated that more high-school graduates are employed 
in the fields of office and sales occupations in Hawaii than in any other 
area. There has been a notable increase in the number of high-school 
graduates who have found employment, upon graduation, in the business 
community. This, no doubt, is an indication that our business education 
program is meeting the needs of our students who desire business train- 
ing designed for vocational competency. 


DIsTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The year 1959 was a milestone for distributive education in Hawaii, 
for it was the beginning of a new educational era in vocational educa- 
tion. There are now two distinct distributive education programs in the 
Hawaii school system. One is the cooperative distributive education 
program on the secondary-school level and the other is the adult dis- 
tributive education program. Within the last three years, cooperative 
distributive education programs were initiated in four additional high 
schools in Hawaii, making a total of eight high schools offering pro- 
grams in distributive education. There were 144 students enrolled in 
this program during the 1959-60 school year. The composite earnings in 
dollars for the year was $106,201.99. Since admission into statehood in 
1959, Hawaii's economic growth has been blooming in all areas from 
increase in gross state product to population at all age levels, particularly 
in the school-age level. This over-all expansion warrants an anticipated 
program increase for cooperative distributive education programs to four 
more high schools over the next two years. 
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The growth pattern of adult distributive education in Hawaii has been 
highly significant over the past two years—an average of 84 per cent 
growth per year. About 3,300 adults have been served during the school 
year 1959-60. Adult distributive education embraces a large segment of 
our economy’s labor force. In fact, distributive occupations in Hawaii 
outnumber many other occupational groups. The break through of 1958 
made possible adult distributive education on a wider scope and the 
various business groups responded to this program with great enthusiasm. 
Today, adult distributive education is an accepted program in many seg- 
ments of our business community. At the present growth rate, adult 
distributive education will play a major role in assisting the economic 
growth of Hawaii. 

The expanded program initiated many new concepts of studies in 
adult distributive education. New programs in the areas of management, 
advertising, tourist training, sales management, retail selling, and finance 
were developed and integrated into the curriculum. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Homemaking classes are offered in all of Hawaii's secondary schools. 
The 1959-60 enrollment of 9,763 students included approximately 1,077 
boys who may enroll in any homemaking class which meets their needs. 
A total of 86 homemaking instructors are employed to teach these home- 


making classes. 

In addition to the ninth-grade vocational homemaking classes, which 
are required of all girls, intensive elective courses are offered in subse- 
quent years to include specific phases of homemaking such as foods and 
nutrition, housing and home furnishing, child development, family and 
community relationships, home management, home nursing, and senior 
problems. 

Goals for the homemaking education program are set up each year by 
the State Steering Committee for Home Economics Education. Member- 
ship of this committee comprises elected representatives from each school 
district, the teacher training staff of the University of Hawaii, and mem- 
bers of the home economics supervisory staff. 

One-day homemaking teachers’ conferences are held in each district 
annually, in which school administrators, community leaders, and mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff participate. 

The majority of the state’s homemaking teachers are trained at the 
University of Hawaii. There is extensive cooperative planning with the 
University Home Economics Department which involves the training of 
teachers in both the pre-service and in-service levels. A homemaking 
teacher must be a graduate of a four-year course in home economics. In 
addition, she must have completed a fifth year (30 semester hours), 
which includes a semester of interne-teaching under supervision in a 
public school. 
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The first Future Homemakers of Hawaii chapters were organized in 
1931 and have since carried on an active program of work at the local, 
district, and State levels. The FHH became affiliated with the National 
Future Homemakers Association in 1947. At the present time there are 
37 chapters of Future Homemakers of America, Hawaiian Association, 
with 2,179 members. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Shop classes in all intermediate and high schools function as a part 
of the general education program. Included in the Department of Public 
Instruction’s standard program of studies is a requirement of one year 
of shop for all boys either in the eighth or ninth grade. Courses are 
offered in: auto mechanics, electricity and radio, general metals, mechan- 
ical drawing, printing, woodworking, general shop, crafts, and ceramics. 
Approximately 12,680 students were enrolled during 1959-60—sixty per 
cent of the students were enrolled in elective industrial arts courses in 
grades 10-12. The objective of the program is to give all boys exploratory 
experiences by working with industrial tools, materials, and machines. 
From these experiences, all students will be more intelligent consumers 
and many will develop avocational and vocational interests. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION 
The purpose of this program is to provide all secondary students with 


the information essential in making wise decisions affecting vocational 
and personal adjustment. This is a service to teachers, principals, and 
counselors wherein occupational information pertaining to the local 
community and national employment trends are provided the schools to 
help students determine their occupational interests. Activities carried 
on in this area include: (1) assisting the schools in setting up Occupa- 
tional Information Kits, (2) organizing guidance conferences which pro- 


Both girls and boys take mechanical 
drawing in the industrial arts program 
in Hawaii's high schools, where these 
Roosevelt High-School students are 
shown working on an original model 
home design. Girls are finding that a 
background in drafting opens oppor- 
tunities for them in fields such as 
interior decorating, architecture, and 
design. 
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vide counselors with firsthand occupational information from industrial 
leaders, and (3) assisting in organizing “career days” and similar activi- 
ties. The following are typical of the kinds of information provided the 
schools: (1) annual up-to-date list of scholarships available, (2) over 
two hundred leaflets covering occupations ranging from professional to 
semi-skilled jobs, (3) a regular publication, Occupational Outlook, which 
covers information of local and national trends, and (4) a complete list 
of training opportunities in Hawaii for post-high-school training and 
numerous other occupational information materials. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The first trade and industrial education program offered in Hawaii, 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, was established in 1925. 
Two years later the first area vocational school was organized and since 
then, all trade and industrial programs have been centered in the area 
technical schools of which there are five currently serving over two thou- 
sand full-time students. In addition, approximately 1,600 indentured 
apprentices and 3,500 employed tradesmen are provided part-time and 
evening class instruction. 

In the early years of development, the technical schools were essen- 
tially trade schools. Today, courses for business, service, and technical 
occupations have been added to the program. The majority of the 
courses are for two years and offered at the post-high-school level. They 
range from such old established programs as machine shop, auto mechan- 
ics, carpentry, commercial sewing, and practical nursing to more recently 
added programs in hotel and restaurant cooking, pantry training, hotel 
room boys and maids, industrial electronics and communications, and 
dental assistants. The technical schools in Hawaii offer vocational train- 
ing in 27 occupational areas. 

In recent years a fundamental shift in the character of Hawaii's econ- 
omy has brought about a transition from an economy devoted primarily 
to commodity production to an economy devoted to the production of 
services. Although agricultural production has actually increased, service 
and manufacturing industries have increased so much more rapidly that 
these areas are now the major employment opportunities for the young 
people of Hawaii. The tourist business has grown from five million 
to over 100 million dollars annually. The garment industry in the past 
ten years has expanded fivefold since World War II and the construction 
of an oil refinery, steel mill, two cement plants, and dozens of smaller 
manufacturing and processing plants now provide employment for a 
large number of our vocational students. The vocational programs in our 
technical schools will need to double in the next ten years to provide 
training in skilled and service occupations for our expanding economy. 








Guidance, Health, and Special Education 


ALFRED M. CHURCH 


| HAWAII'S schools, as in the schools throughout the nation, the aim 
is to give each individual student the educational experiences which will 
help him to achieve the best development of his abilities for useful living. 
This involves understanding the educational needs of each student, help- 
ing each student to understand himself, and to set appropriate goals for 
himself. This also means identifying those with mental or physical handi- 
caps, and providing programs in which they can learn in spite of the 
handicaps. 

The Division of Guidance, Health, and Special Education within the 
larger Curriculum Division of the Department of Public Instruction is a 
grouping of related disciplines and services which focus attention on the 
child as an individual. These include guidance, health, school social 
work services, psychological services, and special education. The group- 
ing of these “pupil personnel” services in one division is because of the 
relatedness of duties, and in order to facilitate communication and 
administration. 


GuIDANCE 

Under the stimulus of Title V of the National Defense Education Act, 
and the particular interest of the Governor of Hawaii and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction in this phase of education, guidance and 
counseling have received special attention in the past two years. Leader- 
ship for guidance comes from a state director and a staff coordinator in 
each of the four districts. 

Since guidance involves all school children, two guidance handbooks 
for teachers and principals have been developed during the past two 
years, one for use in elementary and one for use in secondary schools 
of the state. This brings together in two handbooks the total program 
of guidance, health, and special education so that teachers and principals 
will see their roles and understand the special education and health 
services which are available through the Department and through other 
governmental agencies. 

A master plan for guidance has been developed involving the Cur- 
riculum Division and setting forth what the present situation is, what 
is needed, and what goals should be set for immediate and long-range 
attainment of objectives. 


Alfred M. Church is Deputy Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Hawaii's guidance program will be strengthened this year with the addition of more 
school counselors. Counselor Curtis Crumly is pictured with a Kalani High-Schoo! 
student discussing college plans. 


The school counselor is of course a key person in the over-all guidance 
plan. In Hawaii's setup, the counselors are placed mostly at the second- 
ary-school level ( grades 7 through 12), with the classroom teacher taking 
the main responsibility for individual guidance at the elementary-schoo! 
level. Hawaii will, with the beginning of school in September 1960, attain 
the ratio of one counselor to every 600 senior high-school students and 
one to every 800 intermediate school (junior high-school level) students 
This is far from ideal, but it represents a progressive step beyond the 
situation which previously prevailed. The counselor ratio at the ek 
mentary-school level is presently set at one to 8,000 children since th 
teacher and other elementary-school staff members carry the major 
responsibility for individual guidance in these school grades. However 
additional school social work services are available to elementary schools 
to assist with special problems 

The selection and training of counselors to man this stepped-up pro- 
gram presents a challenge. The Department now has a supervisor of 
counselor in-service training secured under the impetus received throug! 
the National Defense Education Act. Each newly appointed counselor 
is expected to obtain full Department of Public Instruction certification 
within a period of three years if he is not already fully prepared. The 
University of Hawaii College of Education is cooperating fully in th 
training of counselors and also has a representative on the committe: 
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which plans the counseling and guidance program for the public schools 
Workshops have been set up under the joint sponsorship of the Univer 
sity of Hawaii and the Department of Public Instruction. Fortunately, 
the University is one of the nation’s schools which conducted an NDEA 
Counseling and Guidance Institute during the summer of 1960. About 
30 counselors, or counselors-to-be, on the Department of Public Instruc 
tion staff participated in this Institute. 

Some children require special assistance in adjusting to school and 
making progress toward worth-while educational, vocational, and personal 
goals. Two sections of the Division of Guidance, Health, and Special 
Education are set up to help in this process. They are the sections on 
School Psychology and School Social Work 

The School Social Work Section, which goes back to 1945 in the De 
partment, now has twenty professional workers including. the supervisors 
This section concentrates on helping principals and teachers with chil- 
dren who are making poor adjustments to school and also, in a limited 
number of cases, taking on the children as complete casework studies 
where the problem is school centered. The School Social Work Section 
works closely with other agencies in the community such as the Depart 
ment of Social Services, the Department of Health, and others 

School Psychology is of more recent development. This fall one school 
psychologist and three psychological examiners are in this work, a service 
formerly supplied by the Department of Health and the University. 


School psychological services contribute to school mental health plan- 
ning, group and individual pupil evaluation by means of psychological 
tests, and in-service training to teachers and staff in the interpretation, 
understanding, and implementation of psychological reports and recom- 
mendations. A major activity is intellectual assessment to identify chil- 
dren for special education programs, such as those for mentally retarded 
and gifted 


ScHoot HEALTH 

The health plan for Hawaii's schools involves health instruction, health 
services, healthful school living, and health aspects of physical education. 
The philosophy is that the child's health is the responsibility of parents 
with health instruction and health services in the school supporting the 
home in carrying out this responsibility. 

The major objective of the school health program is good health, 
physical and mental, and the development of attitudes, habits, and 
understandings about personal and community health which will lead to 
a healthy and happy adjustment to life for each child. The conditions 
under which children live in school, the help they are given in solving 
their health problems, the ideals of individual and community health 
which they form, and the information and understanding that they 
acquire of themselves as human beings influence the development of 
attitudes and behavior conducive to healthy, happy, and successful living. 
In all of its efforts, the school considers the total personality of each 
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pupil and the mutual inter-dependence of physical, sogial, and emotional 
health. 

A Health Instruction Guide has recently been completed and will be 
presented to all teachers this fall. 

Hawaii has a particularly fine cooperation in its work with the State 
Department of Health in carrying out the school health plan. There are 
two coordinating committees composed chiefly of Department of Public 
Instruction and Department of Health personnel. Some other agencies 
are represented. One of these committees meets monthly to take up 
problems of cooperative planning of health services and also problems 
of coordination of services brought to schools by cooperating agencies. 
The second of these committees, which meets less often, is composed of 
the top executives of the Department of Public Instruction and the De- 
partment of Health. This group passes on the final action in major health 
policies and plans before the two departments proceed with the carrying 
out of their respective responsibilities as agreed upon. 

An illustration of how these arrangements are carried over into action 
is present in the unit for orthopedically handicapped children at 
Pohukaina School in Honolulu. At this school, about 75 children who are 
seriously handicapped are brought together in classes within a unit on 
a regular school campus. The principal of the regular school is also 
immediately responsible for the administration of the special school unit, 
although he looks for technical assistance to the State Department 
specialist in this field. At this school, the teachers are under the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Public Instruction and the educational 
program is carried on by Department personnel. The various specialists 
needed for physical therapy, occupational therapy, and speech therapy 
are provided by the Bureau of Crippled Children of the Department of 
Health. Both the Bureau of Crippled Children and the Department of 
Public Instruction personnel sit on the committee which decides on the 
admission of children to the program and measures taken for their wel- 
fare while they are in the unit. This approach has worked out well for 
a period of years. 

Another feature of the working arrangements with the Department of 
Health is that a medical doctor and a doctor of dentistry from the 
Department of Health staff are designated as liaison and consultants 
with the Department of Public Instruction in matters of health. Recently 
two important surveys, one in dental health and one in the area of the 
health status of the elementary-school child have been undertaken jointly 
with the Department of Health. About 1,000 fifth-grade children were 
included in the latter survey. Their health status and needs were assessed 
by competent specialists and school health records were reviewed to 
see what deficiencies were known to schools and parents. Results of the 
survey are still being compiled, but it appears that the findings will be 
of great assistance in charting the future program of health services for 
school-age children. 
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Winners of the 1960 contest for high-school students on “Jobs for the Handicapped 
—Passports to Dignity” receive awards from Edward Tamanaha, commander of the 
District of Hawaii Disabled American Veterans. They are, (left to right): Barbara 
Amazaki, Roosevelt High School; Helen De Cambra, St. Joseph's High School, Hilo; 
Elizabeth Barrett, Roosevelt High School; Melody Nobori, Hawaiian Baptist Academy ; 
and Vicky Leong, Waimea High School, Kauai. 


SPECIAL EpUCATION AND WorK WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recent surveys by the Department of Public Instruction reveal that 
Hawaii has about the same ratios of children who are exceptional and 
who may need special help or special education classes as does the average 
mainland community, roughly ten to twelve per cent of the children 
of school age. The work with these children includes those who are 
blind or visually handicapped, deaf or hard of hearing, mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, and gifted. The gifted child program is not dealt 
with here because it is administered by the Curriculum and Instruction 
Division, with the school psychologist taking the responsibility for iden- 
tifying those who are candidates for special classes for the gifted. Three 
of the Department's other programs for exceptional children are worthy 
of special mention because of fairly recent developments. 

The first is the program for mentally retarded children. Under the 
guidance of a committee appointed by the Governor to look into the 
over-all program for the mentally deficient of Hawaii, the Department 
of Public Instruction is assigned the responsibility for both educable 
and trainable mentally retarded children. From a program starting with 
two classes in 1951, the program has developed to a point where in the 
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Gifted high-school students receive special Saturday morning instruction at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, a private art center enjoyed by the entire community of 
Honolulu and neighbor islands. Here students are pictured working on original 
mobile designs. —Honolulu Academy of Arts photo 


fall of 1960, there are 81 teachers working in the program, carrying out 
special education for 1,100 children. Of this number, about 200 are in 
the trainable group. Classes are limited to 15 children for the educable 
and 10 for the trainable children. This puts Hawaii in a position of 
taking care of an estimated 26 per cent of the children who should be 
in educable classes and 57 per cent of the trainable. Compared to state- 
wide standards on the mainland, this is quite a remarkable coverage 
Of the total public and private school enrollment of 168,000, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction enrolls over .1 per cent in trainable classes 
and .5 per cent in its educable classes. The securing of trained teachers, 
of course, presents a problem, but this year there have been many 
applicants from the mainland who have special training and, for the first 
time, there are many fully trained regular teachers interested in entering 
the program. 

Another special education project which merits attention is a_pilot 
class for emotionally disturbed children at Kalakaua School, one ol 
Honolulu’s large intermediate schools. Here, a group of boys who would 
otherwise be on the streets between being released from school and th 
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state training school for boys are being kept in school and given a pro- 
gram which has had considerable success in rehabilitating them and 
returning them to their regular classes. Although the program is small, 
it is pointing the way to a larger application of principles discovered in 
the project. An outstanding feature is the cooperation of Division of 
Mental Health of the Department of Health in screening and making 
group therapy arrangements, as well as the assistance obtained from 
other agencies, such as the Probation and the Welfare Departments. 

Coming under the state department of education is Diamond Head 
School, a state boarding and day school for blind and deaf children. 
Recent changes in the approach toward the education of these children 
make it worthy of special mention. In recent years and months, greater 
success has been achieved in quickly returning these deaf and blind 
children to regular schools where a resource teacher can help maintain 
them in a regular school program. 

Most important of all is the setting up of an evaluation and training 
program for all very young children who are deaf and possible candi- 
dates for a special school arrangement. 

According to this plan, severely hearing-handicapped kindergarten and 
first-grade youngsters are placed in an observation and evaluation class 
situated on a regular school campus. The evaluation program is carried 
on under a skilled teacher of the deaf, with assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s consultant otologist, audiologist, and psy- 
chologist, as well as consultants from the University and other public 
and private agencies. At the end of each year, decision is made as to 
where the child can most profitably continue with the next steps of his 
education. Some are able to survive in a neighborhood school with 
proper itinerant speech specialist help. Others will continue their train- 
ing at Diamond Head School until such time as they can go to a regular 
school. This program has served to help parents accept the proper 
educational program for their child, and has also made the Department 
more secure in knowing just where these children can best be educated. 
In Hawaii, we are fortunate to be able to work out this cooperative plan 
under the leadership of educators who have had institutional experience 
and yet are opposed to segregation of the deaf. This is enabling the 
Department of Public Instruction to take an important step forward in 
educating children who are handicapped with deafness or blindness. 

In this article, space permits only a brief description of some of the 
outstanding features of the program in guidance, health, and special 
education. Progress is being made. The assistance of people from the 
United States Office of Health, Education, and Welfare and other special- 
ists who come to the islands from time to time helps to keep Hawaii's 
schools on firm ground and make progress toward a program that will 
more nearly enable all children to attain their optimum educational 
development. 


Extracurricular Activities 
of Waianae High 
and Intermediate School 


RAYMOND N. TORII, JOHN RABANAL and RALPH ONZUKA 


"low planning for a new high school in Waianae’s fast growing com- 
munity began eight years ago. The $1,200,000 Federally supported school 
was dedicated officially in September 1957. The enrollment from grades 
seven to ten was 840. In September 1959, the enrollment was 1,260. 

Waianae High and Intermediate School has been in existence for three 
years. The beautiful school is located in Waianae in the district of 
Waianae on the leeward shores of the Island of Oahu, some 30 miles 
from the city of Honolulu. 

To give our teachers a better appreciation and understanding of our 
school and community, the counselors carried on a socio-economic survey. 
One can readily see some salient factors that influence our community, 
especially the language handicap of one group when compared with the 
other, besides their economic and post-educational differences. The cul- 
tural influences of the various racial groups must also be taken into 
consideration—the emphasis or values put upon the attainment of a good 
education by the various ethnic groups. 

In addition to the regular curricular courses, the school offers to its 
students a wide range of co-curricular activities. One period per week 
has been set aside for these interest activities. This program is super- 
vised by a faculty member who acts as the director of co-curricular 
programs. 


Roe oF STUDENT ORGANIZATION 

The student body carries on many varied programs and activities 
throughout the year. The school counselor acts as the adviser. The 
leadership of the counselor has been very effective and successful in 
giving the students a better understanding of student participation in 
the management of the school’s activities such as class organizations, 
service clubs, athletic program, and awards assembly. 

In organizing the student body association, staff members assigned as 
advisers and the student leaders felt that more emphasis should be given 


Raymond N. Torii is Principal, John Rabanal is Co-Curricular Director, and 
Ralph Onzuka is Student Body Adviser of the Waianae High and Intermediate 
School, Oahu, Hawaii. 
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to it as a means through which the students would have an opportunity 
actively to participate and put into practice all learnings and techniques 
of group interaction. With this in mind the WHSSA was divided into 
three areas: executive, legislative, and judicial. 

The executive counsel consists of the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the WHSSA and one representative from each grade 
level and all chairmen of standing committees. Its function is “to 
execute the policies and mandate of the Representative Assembly. It 
shall consider and initiate policies, rules, and budget for referral to the 
representative assembly.” 

The representative assembly, consisting of one representative from each 
home room, has the function and powers to make legislation to carry 
out the purposes of the WHSSA. It appropriates funds, calls on members 
of the executive council for reports on all activities, and may refer 
motions, policies and laws to the fundamental school unit; namely, the 
home rooms. This assembly is presided over by the vice-president of the 
student association. 

The judicial council makes interpretation of the constitutionality of 
any and all acts. Under its jurisdiction come the student campus officers. 
Through such an organized structure it is hoped that the students will 
gain a better insight and understanding of the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Activities initiated and sponsored by the student association may be 
divided into social-recreational and services. In social-recreational activi- 
ties, the student government has sponsored student body dances, noon- 
hour activities, May Day program, intra-murals, “coffee hour” with 
opposing interscholastic teams and others as the need arose. The spon- 
soring of the noon-hour activities developed through a discussion in the 
executive council because some students were getting into difficulties. A 
special committee was appointed to look into the matter. After consult- 
ing with teachers, the administration, and advisers, this committee made 
its recommendations. After modifications by the council as a whole and 
approved by the advisers, it was given to the representative assembly 
for final approval and appropriation of funds. The program has been 
very successful in that it did cut down the number of difficulties during 
lunch hour. Talent shows, games, and intra-murals were also carried on 
by the student body. , 

In the area of service activities, the student association has taken upon 
itself the responsibility of campus duty officers who patrol the campus 
for any violations of the school rules and regulations. Working with the 
counselors and teachers, it has organized an orientation program for 
incoming students. It has taken an active part in PTA membership drive 
and programs. Its annual projects have been collecting toys for tots, 
giving Thanksgiving baskets to the needy, and encouraging contribution 
to the Red Cross during a community chest drive. When the Puna Dis- 
trict of the Big Island was struck by a volcanic eruption, the student 
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Students learn team work and get experience in organization of time as well as 
artistic talents in working on school yearbooks. Radford High-School students are 
shown sorting senior pictures. 


association contributed funds to the victims. When the tidal wave struck 
the Big Island in May 1960, it called upon the students to contribute 
clothing for the needy and victims of the disaster. 

The role of the student body adviser cannot be minimized for it is he 
who gives the necessary leadership in the success of any student activity. 

The club activity program was initiated as a part of the guidance 
program and as a fundamental part of the educational program of the 
school with the following values in mind: 

(1) To promote student interests that are wholesome and acceptable 

(2) To develop certain aptitudes and abilities possessed by the stu- 

dents, individually or collectively 

(3) To encourage democratic education and student development. 

A teacher was appointed director of the club activity program. He 
worked with a committee derived from the various departments of the 
school and in conjunction with the student body club charter committee. 
The committee drew up objectives and a long-range plan. It was agreed 
that the program was to be a compulsory one especially to orient pupils 
with different club experiences. Because of the acute transportation 
problem faced by the pupils, Mr. Torii, the principal, approved and 
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allowed meeting time during the regular school schedule once a week 
for clubs. 

The program relied greatly on the interests and abilities of the teachers. 
The committee surveyed teacher ability and interest areas and teacher 
club choices, after which, each was assigned to a club advisership falling 
in the following categories: (1) social and recreational, (2) service, (3) 
academic or areas directly related to the school curriculum, (4) special 
interest, and (5) miscellaneous. 

After the committee presented the proposed club activity program 
to the faculty, it was further agreed that membership would be volun- 
tary, it would be for the school term, and that student interest in the 
activities of a particular club would be sufficient to establish member- 
ship eligibility. Pupils were given the right to, and alsq encouraged to, 
petition for clubs which were not listed in the teacher survey. Thus, some 
clubs were the outgrowth of pupil interest, while others were created 
and encouraged by the faculty. 

There were 27 clubs in the first year of the program and 40 in the 
second. The most popular clubs, at times requiring several sections, were 
those clubs that were outgrowths of cultural influence of the region, such 
as the marine life club. 

At the end of each year, an evaluation of the program was conducted. 
The percentage of active participation was similar for both years. It 
ranged from 25 to 100 per cent within the individual clubs with a school 
average of 66 per cent. This factor, it was found, was greatly influenced 
by the teacher's interest in pupils and the particular club, and also their 





Kalani High-School students produced their original movie “No End to Running” 
as part of a special study in English under their teacher, Mrs. Molly Shell. Students 
are pictured above discussing the script, which they wrote themselves about the 
problem of cutting class. 
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leadership attitude that go with such an activity. Except in the academi- 
cally related areas, competence in a certain subject had very little to do 
with the success of a club; rather, the willingness of the adviser to pro- 
mote and develop a program that would be meaningful to its members 
with a minimum of teacher direction and supervision. The successful 
advisers were those that promoted student leadership and those who 
understood that, within limitations, pupils were capable of self-direction. 


ACTIVITIES IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Activities at Waianae actually are similar to those in most other schools 
in the state of Hawaii. Class and school functions include dances; parties; 
special observances such as Lai Day on the first of May, including the 
election of a May Queen; a wide variety of assembly programs; the usual 
publications including school papers, yearbooks, and handbooks; and 
interscholastic activities in music, speech, and athletics. 

There are thirty-three chapters of the National Honor Society and 
National Junior Honor Society in Hawaii. The school year 1959-60 saw 
the installation of four new chapters of the NHS and two chapters of the 
NJHS. Typical activities of these groups include selecting a student of 
the month, awarding honor roll banners to different classes, serving as 


Canoe racing, the sport of island kings, has just been revived for the first time as 
a high-school interscholastic sport. Lahainaluna High-School boys pictured above 
were the winners in the June 11 race in Kahului harbor on the island of Maui. The 
boys finished the half-mile race in five minutes and 40 seconds, a quarter-boat length 
or less ahead of the next school in line. This sport gives both girls and boys plenty 


of sunshine and good exercise and the hometown folks a thrill to watch. 
—Maui News Photo 
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guides for visitors, sponsoring picnics and parties in cooperation with 
other schools, circulating paintings from the art academy, collecting toys, 
assisting in the orientation of incoming students, and providing a variety 
of types of assistance to teachers and school organizations. Impressive 
induction ceremonies are held. 

Athletic associations have been established to regulate participation of 
students in various interscholastic athletic events. The presence of favor- 
able weather permits longer interscholastic football schedules than are 
typically found on the mainland. The schedule in football usually runs 
from September through the end of November. Basketball schedules are 
completed with island and state tournaments in March. Baseball is a 
major sport activity during March, April, and May. Track and field 
meets are also very popular in April and May. Intramural sports activi- 
ties are actively conducted in most schools. Students in physical educa- 
tion classes in Hawaii have exceeded mainland averages in over-all 
performances in the National Youth Fitness Test of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Swimming is a 
popular sport and canoe racing is also being developed. 

School songs and yells are actually quite similar to those on the main- 
land. Of course, the welcome yell is the Aloha yell. Bands, baton twirlers, 
and cheer leaders assist in the usual ways. 

Student activity handbooks, published by most of the secondary schools 
in Hawaii, describe school regulations, philosophy, and activities. Extra- 


curricular activities play an important role in the schools of Hawaii. 


Baton Twirlers, the Radettes of Radford High School, Honolulu, performed at 


various athletic functions. 
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Football and basketball are principal interscholastic sports although many others 
occupy attention also. Reading left to right, Stan Natividad, Kailua High-School half- 
back, and Alroy Enos, Roosevelt High-School forward (top), and William Smith and 
Leonard Frampton, Radford High-School guard and tackle, are typical participants in 
football and basketball. —Photos courtesy of Honolulu Advertiser 





Building for More Students 
HENRY S. NAKATA 


— building construction in Hawaii is barely keeping pace with 
the annual increase in school population. To date, a total of forty-nine 
new plants were built since 1946 to cope with the annual increase of 
5,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 90,000 pupils in the public schools. 
Today there are 140,000, and it is estimated that by 1962 there will be 
154,000 students in the schools. 


The state of Hawaii has a unique system of education, the equal of 
which is not found anywhere in the United States. The state government 
is responsible for staffing, programming, and providing educational equip- 
ment and supplies for the schools. The county governments construct 
school buildings and maintain them. 

The two hundred and fifteen public schools of the seven islands of 
Hawaii are administered by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Four school districts, one in each county, are under the State Superin- 
tendent and a State Board of Commissioners consisting of seven members. 





The auditorium of McKinley High School, Honolulu, showing tropical monkeypod 
trees on either side and the Chinese banyan tree hedge at left. Public concerts of the 
Honolulu Symphony orchestra, visiting lecturers, and student programs are given here. 


Henry S. Nakata is the Deputy Superintendent of Buildings, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Kalani High School, opened in 1958, is across the street from the seaside Waialae 
Golf Club shown in the foreground. It will also house students from industrialist 
Henry Kaiser’s new Hawaii Kai residential area at Koko Head. 


Unlike most states, Hawaii does not levy a school tax to finance the 
operation of its schools. The budget of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is made up from general revenues appropriated by the State Legis- 
lature. Funds for school construction are obtained from sale of obligation 
bonds by the counties and from state loan funds. The latter are state 
obligation bonds ammortized by the counties. The maintenance of 
schools is financed by the counties through their respective revenues, a 
portion of which is a pro-rata share of the state excise tax collection. 

In 1951 Hawaii became eligible for Federal grants under Public Law 
815 to construct urgently needed minimum school facilities in areas 
affected by Federal activities. More than $19,000,000 has been received 
and/or approved as of this date. This amount represents six hundred 
and seventy-two classrooms and such auxiliary facilities as administrative 
offices, health suites, libraries, and cafetoriums. On the basis of a 32-1 
pupil-teacher ratio, approximately 21,500 pupils will benefit from this 
Federal-aid program. 

The following is the extent of the school construction program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960: 





BUILDING FOR MORE STUDENTS 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM-—STATE OF HAWAII 
(Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1960) 


Projects Being Planned 
Total Cost ( Estimated ) $ 6,107,000 
151 Classrooms 
Administration buildings 
Libraries 
Kitchens 
Multi-use dining room 
Cafetoriums 
Swimming pool 
Gymnasiums 
P. E. shower-locker building 


_ 
m-NeF Of Uh 


Projects Under Construction 
$. 7,639,178 
244 Classrooms 
1 Administration building 
1 Library 
6 Kitchens 
Cafetoriums 
Multi-use dining room 
P. E. shower-locker buildings 
Paved courts 
Projects Completed 
Total Cost $ 7,558,861 


175 Classrooms 
1 Cafetorium 
5 P. E. shower-locker buildings 
9 Fire escapes 
2 Paved courts 
Granp TOTAL $21,305,039 


Although the counties are responsible for their respective school dis- 
tricts in constructing and maintaining schoo! buildings, the Department 
of Public Instruction selects school sites and sets up the educational 
specifications for school buildings. This dual control of schools may not 
be the best administrative practice, but this arrangement gives a certain 
amount of home rule or local control. 

Following World War II, it became obvious to all concerned with 
education in the Territory (State) that a school housing shortage was 
inevitable, that steps would have to be taken to accommodate more 
children and to provide adequate school plant facilities. During the 
ensuing years, studies, research, and compilation of materials pertinent 
to improved school buildings, furnishings, and adequate equipment in 
the schools were conducted by the Department of Public Instruction 
and a voluminous amount of data were gathered. Finally in 1957, a 
steering committee within the Department of Public Instruction with the 
assistance of Dr. James D. MacConnell of Stanford University, and 
aided by many Department personnel, prepared two sets of educational 
specifications, one for elementary-school buildings and the other for 
secondary-school buildings. 
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Educational Specifications for School Buildings in Hawaii is a guide 
book for architects, school personnel, and others interested in school plan- 
ning. This guide indicates the relationship of the physical plant to the 
philosophy and curriculum for schools in our dynamic changing com- 
munity. 

The two sets of educational specifications include recommendations 
for the selection of desirable school sites, optimum sizes of schools at 
different levels, and school building area standards. They also contain 
a detailed listing of furniture, equipment, and educational supplies to 
carry on an adequate school program. 

Modification of these educational specifications is encouraged in their 
application to any given situation. This allows for flexibility in meeting 
local conditions and prevents stereotype school facilities. Architects and 
school personnel find great value in these guides. 


Acquisition of school sites is one of the major problems of this infant 
state. The increasing population and the growing economy, primarily in 
the city and county of Honolulu, are factors which are causing serious 
situations in the matter of establishing adequate school sites. Also, the 
inability on the part of those who are responsible for setting up long- 
range planning funds for acquisition of sites far in advance of needs is 
not only making it increasingly difficult to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of new communities, but also draining away millions of dollars 
for construction that otherwise can be saved. Multi-story buildings to 
economize on land area for both elementary and secondary schools is an 
established practice rather than an exception. The size of elementary 
schools has gone constantly beyond the established maximum of 800 
pupils. All these related problems can be attributed to growing pains 
of a sister state reaching maturity. 

Currently the State Department of Public Instruction is engaged in 
an exhaustive study of better space utilization for improved instruction. 
This project is made possible by a grant by the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Incorporated, and the guidance offered by the personnel 
of the Western Regional Center. Four proposed school plants have been 
tentatively selected for study. They are: a multi-purpose school building 
at Ewa Beach Elementary School, Noelani Elementary School, Kaneohe 
Intermediate School, and the Pearl City High School. 

This study will explore the implications resulting from newer concepts 
in education including: team teaching, television instruction, large and 
small group instruction and activities, improved instructional techniques, 
and expanded concepts regarding the use of newer instructional materials. 





PART Il 


English Language rents 





English Language Arts in the. 
Comprehensive Secondary School 


The 1959-60 Major Project of the NASSP Committee* 
on Curriculum Planning and Development 


THE SETTING 


"Tans publication is the third in a series of “position papers” developed 
under the direction of the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Previously published statements have been concerned with “The Place 
of Science and Mathematics in the Comprehensive Secondary-School 
Program,” (NASSP Bulletin, September 1958, pp. 5-12) and “Modern 
Foreign Languages in the Comprehensive Secondary School,” (NASSP 
Bulletin, September 1959, pp. 1-14). 

The Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development in THE 
BULLETIN of the NASSP, February 1959, entitled “The Principal's Role in 
Improving Curriculum,” stated in part: 

1. The curriculum of the comprehensive high school offers the best 
structure and content for fulfilling the American ideal of adequate 
educational opportunities for all youth. This type of secondary 
school provides opportunity for students of all socio-economic 
groups, all levels of ability, and all types and purposes to live and 
work together. 


*Deimas F. Mutter, Principal, University High School, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia—CHarMAN; WarREN H. HExp (deceased), Principal, 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey; Ropert J. KeLer, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director, University High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; J. FRanK MA.one, Principal, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Paut W. Pinckney, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, 
California; THEeopore D. Rice, Professor of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan; Wooprow W. WILKERSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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2. The most effective leadership for curriculum improvement comes 
from the principal of each individual school as he organizes his 
faculty, his student body, and his community in an all-out effort 
to meet the needs of the boys and girls in his school. 


Recommendations on English language arts in the comprehensive high 
school were prepared by an Ad Hoc Committee of the NASSP at a con- 
ference in Washington on December 13-14, 1959. Members of the Com- 
mittee are listed on the adjacent page. 

The present statement embodies both the Ad Hoc Committee recom- 
mendations and revisions suggested by buzz groups held during the 
NASSP Annual Convention in Portland, Oregon, February 27-March 1, 
1960. The Executive Committee of the NASSP, on May 28, 1960, approved 
the document as the official position of the Association with reference 
to English language arts instruction. 


INTRODUCTION 


Communication in the English language arts is now more widespread 
than during any other era in our history. Persons of all socio-economic 
levels must steadily convey their ideas and information to others. English 
is used to some degree by close to 700,000,000 persons, or about one 
fourth of the world’s population. 

The comprehensive secondary school is organized to serve all the youth 
in grades 7-12. All of these students must receive instruction in English 
language arts. We believe the following suggested policies and pro- 
cedures are essential for attaining this objective of universal education. 

The English language arts teacher has two positive functions: 

1. To improve each student's ability to convey information, ideas, and 
emotions, both in speaking and in writing, as clearly and effectively 
as possible; 

To improve each student's ability to receive, through reading, view- 
ing, and listening, the information and inspiration available to him 
through spoken and written English. 

Communication may be mainly expository. Beyond that, however, are 
what may be the most significant of all contributions of the English 
language arts program: 

1. Understanding some of the best ideas and the most significant 
rational and emotional responses to man and his environment that 
the human mind has ever conceived; 

Accepting values that make human beings humane; 
Lifting the human spirit by comprehending what the world’s great- 
est writers have said to the rest of mankind. 

Three kinds of variation are inevitable in the educational process: 

1. Students vary in intelligence, in rate of maturation, in background, 
and in purposes; 

2. Teachers vary in preparation, in experience, and in ability; 
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3. Schools vary in size, in purposes, in cultural resources, and in 

eoncomic advantages. 

A single nation-wide program in English language arts, therefore, is 
impractical. Providing individualized instruction for students, recog- 
nizing differences among teachers, and making adaptations to different 
types of schools are essential. Despite these variations, however, all good 
English language arts programs share certain features. Part I delineates 
these features and purposes. 


Part I 


FEATURES AND PurRPOSES OF A Goop 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 


Responsibility for Teaching English Language Arts 

All teachers share with English teachers the responsibility for main- 
taining high standards in the use of the English language arts. At all 
times, each teacher should insist that good English be used by his stu- 
dents. In addition, each teacher should assume the responsibility for 
teaching the reading and communication skills peculiar to his subject. 

Systematic instruction in the English language arts should be entrusted 
to teachers carefully selected, adequately trained, and professionally 
qualified to teach these subjects. This recommendation applies in core, 
integrated, or combined courses as well as in independent English classes. 


Essential Purposes of a Good Program 

A carefully planned English program: 

1. Offers patterns of instruction which provide for differences in stu- 
dent comprehension, rate of learning, and scholastic achievement; 
Recognizes differences between content to be learned and _ per- 
formance abilities sought; e.g., knowledge of grammar is not the 
same as ability to write; 

Teaches the skills students require for effective communication 
and for understanding the culture of our society; 


Provides developmental instruction in the related elements of the 
English language arts: speaking, listening, viewing, reading, and 
writing; 

Integrates all parts of the English language arts which are related 
rather than isolates composition and grammar programs in one 
semester and literature study in another; 


Develops and uses written curricular guides which describe a con- 
tinuous program from kindergarten through the freshman year of 
college. Although such guides should indicate unified purposes and 
goals of accomplishment, they should also encourage teacher 
creativity in planning content, arrangement, and methods of 
instruction; 
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7. Offers, in addition to the required courses, a variety of English 
electives in order to meet the needs and develop the talents of 
students in specialized areas of the English language arts; 
Evaluates students’ growth in the English language arts in terms 
of the purposes of the program. Evaluation should also suggest new 
approaches to teaching English language arts. 


Goals for Student Attainment According to Individual Capacity 


Important outcomes for students of English include the following: 

1. Ease, accuracy, and fluency in speaking; 

Inclination and ability to listen attentively and critically; 

Growth in reading ability; 

Growth in interpreting and appreciating literature; 

Knowledge of the structure of the English language; - 

Habit of using English appropriately; 

Ability to write clearly, concisely, and honestly; 

Ability and habit of writing legibly; 

Knowledge of reference sources and skill in using them effectively. 


OAD MH oo to 


Part II 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHING STUDENTS To Express THEIR THOUGHTS 


Writing Must Be Taught 

Practice of writing and guided correction are necessary. Therefore, 
the English teacher should have a teaching load which will permit 
assigning and evaluating an adequate number of themes and other papers. 
Writing instructions must be given at all levels of the secondary school, 
in accordance with the abilities and needs of students. During each 
school semester, provision must be made to teach writing systematically, 
sequentially, and continuously. 

Critical thinking should be recognized as an indispensable prelude to 
communication. Students should write about topics which are significant 
to them. They should feel a need to write and have ideas worth express- 
ing. Such ideas often result from the reading of literature or from their 
own experiences. Also, whenever possible, they should write for some 
person or group. Students learn to write by writing under careful guid- 
ance and by having their written work evaluated carefully and thought- 
fully. Proofreading and revising are pupil responsibilities. Drill can 
help to fix skills. 

The school or class newspaper, the school or class literary magazine, 
the school yearbook, or similar publications should be used to provide 
opportunities for students to express themselves creatively and profitably 
at every level of the school system. 

Place of Grammar and Usage 

Instruction in grammar should help students to improve their skills 

in communication. According to their abilities to profit from such instruc- 
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tion, secondary-school students should acquire a knowledge of the gram- 
matical structure of the English language, including knowledge of the 
relationship among the parts of the sentence. 

Students should know the parts of speech (or form classes as desig- 
nated by modern linguists). Drills on grammatical terminology should 
be reduced or discontinued for individual students as soon as they have 
learned the essential concepts. 

Students should learn the recognized body of usage currently accept- 
able among writers and speakers who use language appropriately and 
effectively. At the same time, they should be made aware of the changing 
nature of the language. Also, students should be trained in habits of 
appropriate and acceptable language usage. They should learn to write 
formally as well as informally. 

Conventions in spelling, punctuation, and capitalization must be taught 
both directly and incidentally. A sequential as well as individualized 
program of teaching spelling and vocabulary should be followed through- 
out the secondary-school years. Words should be taught in a meaningful 
context. Punctuation should be taught as a means of making written 
thoughts clear and easy to follow. 


Evaluation of Writing 

Every assigned composition which a student thoughtfully plans, writes, 
and proofreads deserves careful evaluation. A teacher's standard practice 
should be to compare and follow up a student’s writing to determine the 
degree of improvement. A student should re-work his composition to 
improve upon his initial effort. 

Proper evaluation must focus on the content, the organization, and the 
conventions of language. Correction of compositions must go beyond 
comma hunting and searching for misspellings. Attention must also be 
given to such matters as nature and validity of content, organization of 
ideas, choice of words, sentence variety, use of examples, coherence, 
unity, transitions, development, and accuracy. In accordance with the 
specific purpose of the assignment, one or more of these matters may be 
given major attention. 

Not every piece of writing merits the same kind of careful evaluation, 
but uncorrected themes cannot be defended. When teaching loads can- 
not be adjusted, trained reading personnel should be employed to assist 
the regular teachers, provided the assistant informs the teacher and indi- 
vidual class members of the strengths and deficiencies in students’ writing. 


Teaching of Speaking 

The student should practice techniques of speaking in a variety of 
situations ranging from brief talks and group discussions to the panel and 
formal speech. The teacher should help the speaker to find something 
important to say, to order it logically, and to present it with conviction. 
Competencies in speech are essential to the student’s progress in writing 
and reading. Speech activities should be carried out in normal com- 
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munication settings in school and community. Speaking and listening are 
two parts of the same process and should be taught as such. 

Tape recordings and other devices should be used to help teach 
adequate use of the voice, enunciation, articulation, tempo, variety, 
volume, and tone quality. 

Students should be taught to participate in conversations, introductions, 
forums, panels, and committee and club meetings. Special and remedial 
student programs in speech require clinical assistance by specialists. 
Electives in such areas as public speaking and drama are also needed 
for those students with special interests and ability. 


Part Ill 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHING STUDENTS To RECEIVE IDEAS 


Training for Listening and Viewing 
Effective listening and viewing may involve as much mental activity as 
reading, speaking, and writing. The quality of learning in any English 
class will depend upon the effective use of all language arts skills. 
Instruction in the use of television, radio, motion pictures, and record- 
ings should include recognition of the impact and influence of these mass 


media, a realization of their purposes, an overview of the wide variety 
of offerings, the development of standards of choice and judgment, the 
need for budgeting listening and viewing time, and the necessity for care- 
ful evaluation of programs. Attention should also be given to the rela- 
tionship which these methods of communication have to reading and 
other activities of school life. 

Listeners and viewers should acquire standards which help them select 
programs of excellent quality. They should learn to prefer the superior 
and reject the inferior. 


Teaching of Literature 

Literature has its greatest impact when it is relevant to the major 
interests and concerns of early, middle, and late adolescence. The level 
of student appreciation, ability, and interest is important in choosing 
selections and planning programs. However, selections must also have 
worth as literary art and provide opportunities for teaching cultural, 
moral, and spiritual values. 

Both individual and group experiences in literature must be provided 
at each grade level. Group experiences may involve themes, authors, or 
specific selections. When difficult selections are studied in heterogeneous 
classes with wide ranges of ability, it is important to assist less able 
students by using audio-visual aids, oral reading, and, at times, adapted 
or abridged editions which are true to the spirit and content of the 
original works. 
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The great ranges in abilities, experiences, and backgrounds of students 
in any school grade require that many opportunities be provided for 
individualized experiences with literature. Schools should have adequate 
facilities including libraries with large supplies of quality paper-backed 
and hard-cover books. Cooperation with public libraries is essential. 

A major purpose in teaching literature is to instill in students a lifetime 
interest in books and the habit of reading widely. The literature programs 
for classes selected according to ability should differ qualitatively, not 
merely quantitatively. Heterogeneous classes should be divided into 
sub-groups to provide for study appropriate to the different concerns 
and levels of student ability. Special honors groups, class seminars, and 
literary clubs can help provide stimulation for especially talented students. 


Teaching Students To Read 

Reading skills of an advanced nature should be taught as an integral 
part of the literature program. Students should learn to perceive the 
author’s purpose, point of view, and thesis in a story, play, essay, or 
biography. Students should note the speech and action of characters in 
fiction and decide whether their subsequent behavior and decisions are 
consistent. They should learn to read biography with critical comprehen- 
sion and to look for evidence of the author’s bias. Teachers should 
anticipate and help students solve the problems which they face in read- 
ing poetry. 

Developmental reading skills should be carefully taught. Students 
must learn to define and keep in mind their reading purpose, to read 
efficiently, and to adjust their reading rate to their purpose and the con- 
tent read. They must extend their vocabulary and read challenging 
materials. Students must learn to locate main ideas, sort out important 
facts, and state the author’s theme or thesis. They must recall what they 
have read, look for cause and effect relationships, distinguish between 
fact and opinion, and read with critical alertness and judgment. 

The English teacher should help students read for different purposes, 
such as reading a novel for pleasure, studying an essay for the writer's 
views, and skimming for a detail or fact. Teachers of mathematics, 
science, social studies, and foreign languages should teach those phases 
of developmental reading that are appropriate in the different subject 
areas. 

Elective courses are recommended to develop reading skills according 
to student’s abilities and purposes. These courses are in addition to the 
regular English classes. They must be taught by trained reading teachers 
using specially developed materials and equipment. Systematic instruc- 
tion should emphasize comprehension, vocabulary, speed, and study 
skills. Such skills are an important ingredient in preparing students for 
greater opportunities in higher education. 

Remedial instruction should be provided for students reading below 
their potential. Individual and small-group instruction in reading should 
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be given in a clinical situation. Each student’s problems should be 
analyzed and steps taken to correct his reading difficulties. Remedial 
work should continue until each student improves up to his potential 
or until he can do satisfactory work in his academic classes. 


Student Book Reports 

Whenever oral and written book reports or discussions are assigned, 
they should contribute to students’ lifetime interest in literature and add 
to their literary growth. Such reports should not require students merely 
to prepare a summary of the setting, plot, characters, climax, and out- 
come of the book. Students should react to some of their reading in much 
the same manner as a literary critic who reviews and evaluates newly 
published literature. They should read literary reviews in current 
periodicals and analyze the approaches used by critics today. Oral 
reports may not only serve to motivate reading in new and diverse areas, 
but may also give students practice in communicating to others personal 
convictions or vicarious experiences which have influenced their thoughts 
or feelings. 


Part IV 


Pre-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS TEACHERS 


Ideally, a teacher of the English language arts in a comprehensive 
secondary school must have a genuine interest in the teaching of his 
subject to all the children of all the people. This requires a teacher who 
is intellectually and emotionally equipped to work with students repre- 
senting a wide range of values, attitudes, interests, abilities, and back- 
grounds. 

The English language arts teacher must be a reader of good books 
and a discriminating consumer of all the mass media. He should also 
be highly proficient in speaking and writing. 

Teachers must keep informed concerning scholarly research about 
well-known books and authors. They must read and skim hundreds of 
books of proved value and appeal. They must also keep informed about 
significant new books by reading reviews in professional and popular 
periodicals and evaluations of them in current book lists. A close work- 
ing relationship with school and public libraries is essential. 

Nature and Amount of Pre-Service Education 

The kind and level of academic and professional proficiency needed by 
good English language arts teachers suggest a pre-service education that 
extends for a minimum of five years of college. For most students, this 
college program should include the following areas and approximate 
proportions of time: general education, 40 per cent; academic teaching 
major and minor, 40 per cent; professional education, 20 per cent. For 
other students, the program should be adjusted in terms of the individ- 
ual’s academic knowledge and professional competencies. 
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A. The general education program should include courses in the human- 
ities (including the study of one foreign language ), the social sciences, 
natural sciences, and mathematics. The basic courses in this program 
should be designed purposely to fulfill the goals of general education. 
The teaching major and minor program in the English language arts 
should offer a balanced preparation: 

1. Language study should include instruction in applied structural 
linguistics and modern English usage; 

2. The writing program should include a basic course in composition, 
at least one upper-division college course in advanced composition, 
and even more writing courses if they are needed to develop the 
candidate’s ability to write well; 

The speech program should insure the teacher's proficiency to 
speak clearly, to interpret literature appropriately, and to super- 
vise effectively the classroom and extraclass activities for which 
the teacher is usually responsible; 

The literature program should include the study of world, Ameri- 
can, English, and some contemporary literature as well as the 
best literature for adolescents; intensive study of at least one 
major writer and a course in literary criticism; also study of the 
teaching of reading skills; 

5. The program should include study of the nature and discrimi- 
nating use of the mass media in our society. 

The professional education program should provide for a careful 
selection of each candidate on the basis of intellectual capacity, aca- 
demic performance, and desirable personal characteristics. The course 
work should include study of the school as a social institution, knowl- 
edge of the learner and the nature of the learning process, special 
methods of teaching the subject matter of the major and the minor, 
the role of the teacher in sponsoring extraclass activities, and devel- 
opment of an experimental approach to teaching. 


Beginning early in the candidate’s college career, observation and other 
appropriate experiences should be provided in junior and senior high- 
school classrooms. The candidate should then serve as a teacher assistant, 
and later advance to directed teaching under competent supervision of 
the secondary school and the teacher education institution. Thus the 
candidate should continuously be kept in touch with secondary-school 
students and teachers in a setting where his professional responsibilities 
are being sequentially advanced. His transition from the status of full- 
time student to full-time teacher should be systematically planned and 
logically developed. 

The pre-service program should be flexible enough to provide for indi- 
vidual differences among candidates, to encourage students to develop 
their own special interests and abilities in the English language arts, and 
to help them choose their student teaching in either the junior or senior 
high school. 
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Provision for In-Service Education 

The education of the teacher is not completed when the candidate 
graduates from college and assumes a full-time teaching position. The 
school must assume responsibility for orientation and continued in-service 
education of teachers on the job. Those responsible for in-service educa- 
tion should: 

1. Help teachers recognize the need for continued scholarship in both 
the content they teach and in improved teaching methods and 
evaluation; 

Provide time during the school day and year when teachers may 
work to improve instruction; 

Establish a professional library and instructional materials center 
where teachers may study, borrow materials, and develop instruc- 
tional aids; 

Encourage teachers to participate in the activities and programs of 
professional organizations, such as local, state, and national coun- 
cils of teachers of English, as well as other educational associations 
at all levels; 

Call attention to workshops, institutes, conferences, university and 
college seminars and extension classes. Plan some of these locally 
to meet specific needs of teachers; 

Have teachers take part in the development of curriculum guides 
and courses of study; 

Help teachers to keep informed of curriculum planning and experi- 
mentation in other schools; 

Provide opportunities for periodic sabbatical leaves with pay for 
study, travel, and other professionally stimulating experiences. Also, 
make possible visiting days with pay to observe specific procedures 
being followed elsewhere. 


Part V 


STEPS THE PRINCIPAL CAN TAKE 
To IMPLEMENT THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Organize a study of the effectiveness of the present English language 
arts program: 

1. Set up a special study committee (8-15 competent persons) repre- 
sentative of teachers (English and others), students, parents, and 
other citizens to organize a study, to make recommendations for 
improvement, and to evaluate the results of any changes that are 
made; 

Make certain that effective lines of communication are established 
between the Committee and the total staff, student body, and the 
community; 
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3. Ask the Committee to study the present English language arts 
program in relation to this NASSP “position statement” and to 
answer these questions: 

a. How well are the features and objectives of a good program 
being achieved? 

b. What improvements are needed to provide systematic, sequen- 
tial programs for teaching writing, grammar and usage, speak- 
ing, listening, viewing, literature, and reading? 

. What changes in emphasis and time allotments among the pro- 
grams of instruction in the areas listed above are needed for 
different kinds of students? 

. What added steps should be taken by all teachers in the school 
so that they assume their responsibilities for teaching English 
language arts as recommended in this statement? 


Ask the English language arts teachers to determine their special 

needs and make recommendations in answer to these questions: 

a. What additional training is needed to meet the recommended 
requirements? 

b. How may each teacher's professional competencies be utilized 
more effectively? 

. What kinds of clerical and instructional assistants should be 
employed to improve student learning? 

. How might the organization of teaching teams produce a more 
optimum use of the specialized skills of each teacher? 

. To what extent could teacher time and energy be saved by 
avoiding repetitive sessions with unnecessary small groups of 
students? 

What programed-instruction devices (automated teaching) 
and other scientific advances in technology could be used to 
add to the quality of learning? 

. What experiments should be undertaken to improve English 
language arts teaching? 


B. Decide priorities in order to develop a systematic plan for improving 
the teaching of English language arts: 
1. List all suggestions made by the Committee and the English 
language arts teachers; 
2. Ask each group to recommend priorities by answering these 
questions: 
a. Which recommendations will contribute most directly to the 
improvement of desirable learning outcomes for students? 
b. Which will result in better utilization of the teaching staff? 
c. Which will be most acceptable to the community? 
d. Which are financially feasible? 
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C. Re-examine the English language arts program periodically in rela- 
tion to seven anticipated needs for emphasis in the secondary-school 
of the future:' 

1. Students need greatly increased creativity, more independent 
responsibility for learning, and better developed habits of intel- 
lectual inquiry; 

. Teachers need more knowledge of what they teach and the best 
teaching methods to use; 
More flexibility of schedules and grouping of students are needed 
to help students and teachers use their time and competencies 
better; 
More should be known about students and more use should be 
made of what is known through better information gathering and 
counseling services; 
Professional standards of teachers should be raised further through 
clarification of their professional roles and better utilization of 
their competencies; 
Buildings and equipment should be planned, purchased, and used 
on the basis of more imaginatively and thoughtfully defined 
educational specifications; 
Educational facilities should be available for use more hours in 
the day, more days in the week, and more weeks in the year. 


Significant References to English Language Arts in the Language 
Comprehensive Secondary School 


Burton, Dwight L. Literature Study in the High Schools. New York: Holt- 
Dryden. 1959. 291 pp. 

“Changes Needed in the Teaching of High-School English,” Symposium— 
Henry C. Meckel, Coordinator. California Journal of Secondary Education. 
March 1959, pp. 163-90. 

Fay, Leo C. Reading in the High School. What Research Says to the Teacher, 
No. 11. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association—American Edu- 
cation Research Association and Department of Classroom Teachers. 1956. 
33 pp. 

Grommon, Alfred H. “Advanced Placement Program’s Implications for the 
Preparation of Teachers of English.” College English, April 1960, pp. 373-78. 

Guide to the Teaching of English-An Adapted Course, Grades 10 to 12 
(Tentative). Curriculum office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools. 
1960. 102 pp. 

Haugh, Oscar M., and Cloy St. Claire Hobson. Teaching Reading in the High 
School in Language Arts, Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, Industrial 
Arts. Kansas Studies in Education, University of Kansas. 1960. 46 pp. 

* These seven needs and others are discussed in detail in two NASSP publications: 
Images of the Future—A New Approach to the Secondary School and New Directions 
to Quality Education. Both publications are available without charge from the 
NASSP office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Hook, J. N. Teaching of High-School English. Second edition. New York: 
Ronald Press. 1959. 532 pp. 

“Innovations and Trends—Individual Instruction, Team Teaching, Rutgers 
Plan, Lay Readers, and Humanities via Television,” by Janet Emig, Paul 
Diederich, Sally van Schaick, Vernon Smith, and Miriam Goldstein. English 
Journal, April 1960, pp. 223-55. 

Jewett, Arno. English Language Arts in American High Schools. Bulletin 1958, 
No. 13. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education. 122 pp. 

Mersand, Joseph. “English Meets the Challenge.” English Journal, February 
1960, pp. 61-75. 

National Council of Teachers of English, The Commission on the English 
Curriculum. The English Language Arts in the Secondary School. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. 488 pp. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum. “Significance of the English Language Arts in the Secondary School; 
a Symposium. English Journal, May 1957, pp. 286-93. 

Pooley, Robert C. “Dare Schools Set a Standard English Usage?” English 
Journal, March 1960, pp. 176-81. 

Reading, Listening, Viewing—Grades 7-12. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public 
Schools. 1959. 75 pp. 

Searles, John R., and G. Robert Carlsen. “Language, Grammar, and Composi- 
tion” and Robert C. Pooley, “Literature.” Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 455-78. 

Shane, Harold G. Research Helps in Teaching the Language Arts. Washington, 
D. C.; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, The Na- 
tional Education Association. 1955. 80 pp. 

Smith, Dora V. “Looking Backward and Forward in Teaching English.” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, April 1958, pp. 208-16. 

Tuttle, Donald R., Chairman. The Preparation and Certification of Teachers of 
English. Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English. 1957. 
58 pp. 

Wilson, Margaret F., and J. Wesley Schneyer. Developmental Reading in the 
Junior High School. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Educational 
Service Bureau. 1959. 74 pp. 
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Curriculum Practices 





Another Look at the Conant Report 


FRANCIS GRIFFITH 


Tow publicity given the Conant report, published as The American 
High School Today, was probably unequalled in the history of American 
education. For months before its publication, Dr. Conant discussed its 
recommendations at educational meetings and conventions throughout 
the nation so that the report, when it was finally issued, was scarcely a 
surprise. Even so, when it rolled off the presses, it quickly reached the 
best-seller lists and remained there for weeks. It was solemnly discussed 
in newspaper editorials, educational periodicals, and even in the sensa- 
tional slicks with their multimillion circulations. PTA’s devoted meetings 
to it and boards of education appointed committees to evaluate their 
school systems in the light of its findings. As a result, the report quickly 
exercised an influence unjustified by its intrinsic merit. 


Reviews of the Conant report were favorable, almost without excep- 
tion. No prominent educator adversely criticized it and most of them 
turned mental somersaults explaining how their particular school systems 
had long practiced most of the policies which Dr. Conant recommended. 
In the fanfare that accompanied its publication, no one offered any 
extended criticism of its procedure or findings. Dr. Conant enjoys an 
enormous prestige and any writer who dared to challenge him would 
look like a lap dog yapping at a mastiff. 

I am not here concerned with the merits of the Conant report. It is 
brief, clear, and, above all, readable. Its style is a refreshing change 
from the sticky prose that clutters so many educational texts. All its 
recommendations are specific and a few of them are novel and insightful. 
But the Conant report suffers from serious limitations which were 
ignored in the first careless rapture which greeted its appearance. 


Francis Griffith is Principal of Richmond High School (Enrollment, 3,000), 
8930 114th Street, Richmond Hills 18, New York. 
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THE LIMITATION OF THE AUTHOR 


James Bryant Conant attended a private preparatory school before 
matriculating at Harvard University. After his graduation from Harvard, 
he was appointed assistant professor of chemistry and, later, chairman of 
department at the same institution. At the age of 40, he was elected 
president of Harvard, a position he held for twenty years. He resigned 
to become U.S. High Commissioner of Germany and, subsequently, 
ambassador to the country. He never spent even a single day as a 
pupil, teacher, or administrator of a public elementary school, high school, 
or tax-supported college. 

He has, however, long been interested in secondary education. In 
1943 he appointed a committee of Harvard professors to study general 
education in school and college. Most of the committee's report, pub- 
lished in 1945 under the title General Education in a Free Society, deals 
with secondary education, as a result of Dr. Conant’s impetus. 

In the summer of 1951, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
he journeyed to Australia and New Zealand to study secondary educa- 
tion in the Antipodes. When he returned, he lectured on his findings at 
the University of Virginia and, subsequently, published these lectures 
in a book, entitled Education and Liberty. 

Despite his continuing interest in secondary education, Dr. Conant 
lacks the indispensable firsthand knowledge of public education that 
comes from daily service in a public school over an extended period. 
He does not have an intimate acquaintance with the problems that con- 
front administrators in our public high schools and the wisdom and 
know-how that comes from such experience. 

From a person with Dr. Conant’s background, a reader might expect 
a bias in favor of science and language instruction, and only a superficial 
knowledge of high-school curriculum and organization. The Conant 
report exhibits these biases and this deficiency. 

John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie Foundation, which 
financed the study, asserts in the preface to The American High School 
Today: “It would be hard to find anyone better equipped [than Dr. 
Conant] to make such a study in this moment of our history.” In view 
of Dr. Conant’s lack of firsthand experience with secondary-school prob- 
lems, this sweeping statement is at least questionable. 


THe LIMITATION OF THE PURPOSE 


The survey’s purpose was to discover whether the comprehensive 
high school protects the interests of its academically talented pupils. In 
other words, can a comprehensive high school provide a good general 
education for all and at the same time provide for the academically 
superior and those who need training in marketable skills? 

This is a restricted aim. The American High School Today is not, 
as its title implies and as it has been interpreted, a study of the strengths 
and shortcomings of high-school education in this country. The circum- 
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scribed scope of the report is valid, but educators and the public at 
large had been led to expect a more extensive study of our country’s 
high schools. Readers should keep Dr. Conant’s restricted purpose in 
mind when reading his recommendations. 


THE LIMITATION OF THE DEFINITION 


Dr. Conant classifies all high schools into two categories, the specialized 
high schools found in large cities and the comprehensive high schools 
found in communities of all sizes. He defines the comprehensive high 
school as one which provides an education for all the youth of a com- 
munity. He recognizes that there are many schools, particularly in 
suburban areas, whose comprehensiveness is limited by a failure to 
provide vocational and commercial courses and that there are many 
others with such small enrollments that they cannot provide an adequate 
curriculum for any group of students—the slow, the bright, and the 
vocationally oriented. 

What is a comprehensive high school? The addition of shop work 
and industrial art courses does not make a school comprehensive. To be 
truly comprehensive, a school must provide a general education for all, 
college preparatory courses for the college-bound, and a diversified pro- 
gram of vocational courses for early-school-leavers and those whose 
formal education will terminate upon graduation. It might be argued 
that a school is not comprehensive unless it offers at least three kinds of 
vocational training for boys and two for girls. Its vocational courses 
should prepare pupils to enter employment as skilled workers upon 
graduation. 

Franklin J. Keller, who travelled eighteen thousand miles around this 
country in 1951 to find out what a comprehensive high school really is 
and which comprehensive high schools are good, discovered only three 
which could be described as genuinely comprehensive. Dr. Conant, prior 
to visiting a single school, had no difficulty selecting 103 out of a much 
larger number. 

It is questionable whether the 103 schools which Dr. Conant surveyed 
are all comprehensive. They were defined as comprehensive before they 
were visited and on the basis of data which are not essential elements in 
any definition of comprehensiveness. (Location, percentage of college 
bound students, median IQ of school population, and size of graduating 
class.) The Conant report cannot be accurately described as a study of 
the comprehensive high school. 


Tue LIMITATION OF THE SAMPLE 
Of the 21,000 high schools in this country, Dr. Conant personally visited 
only 55. The total number visited by Dr. Conant and his assistants was 
103. Twenty-six states were included in the survey. Dr. Conant and his 
staff did not visit any schools in big cities. They visited no private 
schools, free non-tax supported schools, single-sex schools, vocational 
schools, specialized schools, or rural schools, and only a few suburban 
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schools. The schools they visited were located outside metropolitan 
areas in cities with populations between 10,000 and 100,000. 

The sample was further restricted. Dr. Conant and his staff limited 
their visits to schools in which less than half the population was college 
bound and in which the median IQ was between 100 and 105. They 
examined only those in which more than half the student body terminated 
its full-time education at graduation. No school with fewer than 100 
in the graduating class was included in the sample. 

Obviously, the sample upon which the survey is based is neither mean- 
ingful or representative. The study, by Dr. Conant’s own admission, 
made no attempt to answer such questions as “How satisfactory is the 
typical American high school?” Dr. Conant confesses that any general- 
ization about the American high school is impossible because there are 
too many high schools of too many different types. “It is possible,” he 
states, “to make valid judgments about American secondary education, 
but only school by school.” 

Why, then, was the report called The American High School Today? 
The title conveys the impression that the report is a judgment on all 
American high schools. It is a distinct misnomer. 


THE LIMITATION OF THE CONTENT 


What the Conant report omits is as important as what it contains— 


if not more so. 

There is no mention of classroom instruction. Indeed, there is no 
indication that Dr. Conant or any members of his committee visited 
classrooms at all for the purpose of observing lessons and assessing the 
quality of instruction and supervision. 

The work of the classroom teacher is the heart of the school. The 
purpose of school administration is to set up conditions under which 
teachers can teach and pupils learn with maximum effectiveness. The 
ultimate test of administrative procedures is classroom performance. 
The failure to observe and generalize on the merits and shortcomings of 
classroom instruction in our secondary schools is a cardinal weakness of 
the Conant report. 

Another serious weakness is the absence of any discussion of the 
extracurriculum. There is nothing said about extra-class activities, which 
play so large a part in American secondary education. There is no evi- 
dence that Dr. Conant and his associates inquired about extra-class 
activities or attended any of them. 

The Conant report also ignores research findings and current experi- 
mentation. There is no mention, for example, of the findings of the Eight 
Year Study, whose implications for secondary education are so far- 
reaching, and of the possibilities of TV and large-group instruction. The 
Conant report has many merits, but superintendents and school boards 
should consider its shortcomings before attempting to carry out its 
recommendations. 
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The High School We Need 
KIMBALL WILES and FRANKLIN PATTERSON 


Basic BELIEFs CONCERNING EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


2 eer education should be provided for all youth 
through the high-school years. 

The educational system should enable youth to secure the type 
of experiences which develop the personal, social, and vocational 
competencies needed in our society. . 

Various community agencies should be available to serve the 
educational needs of youth. 

A suitable program should be provided by the secondary 
school for all youth assigned to it through the legal authority 
of the community. 

Each youth should be free to select his vocational goals and 
pursue an educational program leading to these goals.' 


PROGRAM OF THE HicH SCHOOL 
The secondary school must serve a dual role. It must contribute to 


the development of basic citizenship beliefs and skills and also promote 
the individual’s unique abilities. How can the secondary-school organiza- 
tion help to implement these goals? 

A Comprehensive School. The secondary school should be a compre- 
hensive school. If a major task of the public school system in America 
is to develop the basic values of a free society and mutual respect for 
the range of persons and groups within our diverse culture, students 
must have an opportunity to live and work together. In a comprehensive 
high school, if there is sufficient flexibility to allow the student to choose 
with guidance from the total offerings, the student has a wide range of 


* This statement of beliefs is further developed in the booklet, The High School We 
Need, published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. This report grew out of work by ASCD’s Commission on the Education of 
Adolescents, under the craftsmanship of Kimball Wiles. For six years this commission 
examined evidence concerning the nature of the adolescent in our society and the 
type of education, formal and informal, that is provided for him. What curriculum 
should be offered in the secondary school? What should be the program of the stu- 
dent enrolled in the secondary school? What type of school organization will enable 
the student to secure the most desirable education? Answers to these questions are 
indicated in The High School We Need, which is available through ASCD, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Twenty-eight pages; price $.50 with 
discounts for quantity orders. ) 

Kimball Wiles is Professor of Education and Assistant Dean at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Franklin Patterson is Lincoln Filene Professor of Civic Education at the Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts. 
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courses from which to select those which will be most desirable for him. 

Outcomes Sought. Certain types of growth must be promoted in all 
youth who attend the secondary school. Each youth should develop 
increased understanding of self and his responsibilities in society, com- 
mitment to democratic values, economic understanding, political acumen, 
and ability to think. These are qualities that will help him be an effective 
citizen. 

Variety of Offering. The secondary school must provide a wide range 
of experience through class and nonclass activities. If the capacities of 
all youth are to be developed, the offerings of the secondary school 
should be as comprehensive as are the educational needs of the society 
which supports it. In addition to courses, nonclass activities which pro- 
vide opportunity for all young people to develop leisure time interests, 
individual skills and the ability to work with others are needed if the 
secondary school is to serve its function. 

Individual Programs. The program for each student should be planned 
on an individual basis. Each pupil, with his parents and counselor, 
should be able to plan a four-year program at the end of the eighth 
grade, with the expectation of revising it as purposes and achievement 
change. As vocational goals shift, the courses necessary for entrance to 
a job or advanced education change and the student’s program should 
be revised accordingly without difficulty. 

Research has repeatedly demonstrated that no particular selection of 
secondary-school courses provides the best preparation for college. If 
maximum learning is to be achieved, the individual’s selection of courses 
should be made in terms of his present interests, potential career direc- 
tion, and long-range aspirations. No specific listing of courses should be 
designated as the only one suitable for college preparation or for gifted 
students. 

Basic Elements. The program for each individual must contain gen- 
eral education and specialized education. General education is essential 
to equip our youth for the common responsibilities of free citizenship. 
Specialized education is equally essential to promote the development 
of individual abilities and sensibilities. 

General Education. One third to one half of each student’s program 
should be devoted to general education. All persons growing up in our 
culture need a knowledge of democratic values and skill in implementing 
them, an understanding of our governmental and social institutions, an 
insight into our economic organization, a grasp of our national and inter- 
national relations, and an ability to contribute to the functioning and 
improvement of our human life. The required courses and activities, 
general education, should be those which are directly focused on pro- 
moting these qualities. 

Elective Education. One half to two thirds of each student's program 
should be used to develop his talents and to further his personal goals 
within the framework that the community is willing and able to support. 
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Each community, within the limitations of its ability to provide financial 
support and its conception of what constitutes desirable education, should 
make available to students a range of elective courses. After a list of 
offerings has been established in a school, each student, with appropriate 
guidance, should be free to choose for one half or more of his program 
those courses which, in his opinion, will develop his potentialities. 

Placement of Courses. Any elective course should be available to any 
qualified student regardless of his grade level. Students develop at dif- 
ferent rates. To make the assumption that courses other than general 
education courses should be assigned to a particular grade level, as is 
commonly done in many high schools, is to limit the extent to which the 
school can care for individual differences. 

If schools follow the policy of allowing a student to choose any elective 
which the student, his parents, and his counselor feel that he needs and 
can carry, the range of possible course selections for a given student may 
be increased many fold. The basis of choice for the elective portion of 
the student’s curriculum should be the intensity of his purpose, his 
potential, and his present level of achievement. 

Information About Pupil. The testing and guidance program of the 
school should help each pupil and his parents secure a reliable estimate 
of his ability and his achievement level. Observations and diagnostic 
procedures that teachers can devise and use effectively should be used in 
helping pupils make wise selections. In addition, each secondary school 
should have sequences of intelligence, achievement, and aptitude tests 
administered to each student with results being interpreted to pupil and 
parents for use in making educational choices and plans. 

Joint Decisions. Choices among the various offerings of the curriculum 
should be made jointly by the pupil, parents, and staff members of the 
school in terms of the pupil’s purposes, aptitude, and level of achieve- 
ment. As much flexibility as possible should be provided to enable the 
pupil to secure the courses that will be most beneficial to him. 

Change in Program. The individual's program should be evaluated 
each year and revised to provide for change in purpose and more accu- 
rate estimates of level of ability. Each student beginning his secondary- 
school program should, with his parents and a teacher, plan his program 
for the total time he will be in the school. At the end of the first 
semester of the ninth grade and at the end of each year as he progresses 
through the program, the plan should be revised through the joint plan- 
ning of pupil, parents, and teachers. 

Guidance. Each student should have one staff member who guides 
him throughout his high-school career. The staff member should have 
time in his schedule for getting acquainted with the student and his 
family and have consultations with the student and his parents when 
important decisions are to be made. This staff member should have 
access to all available information concerning the student. The major 
function of the guidance specialist will be to serve as an essential resource 
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to teachers and provide continuing help for students with serious dis- 
turbances or difficulties. 

A Home Base. Each high-school student should be a member of at 
least one home base group with which he has a continuing relationship. 
If the general education courses are heterogeneously grouped, the home 
room or one of the general education classes may well be the group in 
which the student has his continuing membership. 

Grouping. Students should be grouped in various ways in different 
phases of their high-school experience. The general education phase of 
an individual’s schedule should be in classes that are heterogeneously 
grouped. A priority purpose of general education is to develop qualities 
that will make the student a good citizen. 

In the portion of the student’s program that is elective, the grouping 
should be homogeneous in terms of two factors: the pupil's intensity of 
purpose and his level of achievement. Some pupils who do not appear 
to have reached a level of skill equal to others will perform as well 
because of their great desire to be successful in a particular activity or 
field of study. 

Materials of Instruction. The American high school should utilize the 
new resources for instruction that derive from our culture’s rapidly devel- 
oping technology. Faced by rising enrollments and a more complex 
society, high-school staffs need to consider as many ways as possible in 
which technical resources, old and new, can be put to use in the educa- 
tional process. 

Schedule. High-school schedules should make a wide range of learn- 
ing experiences possible, rather than forcing activities to conform to a 
rigid sequence of short periods. Not all activities can be accommodated 
within 40- to 50-minute periods. In work which includes pupil planning 
and evaluation, laboratory experiments, and going into the community, 
longer periods of time are needed. Flexibility and willingness to vary 
from current practice should receive community support and encourage- 
ment. 

Curriculum Change. Each high-school faculty should develop an 
organization which guarantees continuous evaluation and planning and 
coordination of the total program. The faculty must constantly study the 
program of a high school to insure that each pupil has maximum oppor- 
tunity to secure an education that is balanced in terms of the changing 
requirements and opportunities of our society and the potentialities and 
purposes of the individual. 


ture helps make it possible for students to have close relationships with 
administrators, teachers, and other students they know well. Plans which 
provide for decentralization of the high school into small units on the 
same campus with some major facilities centralized seem especially 
promising. 





Transition from School to College in the ‘60's 


The Individual or the Mass 


hee years since World War II have brought a host of changes to 
American education, changes that have centered for the most part in 
the welfare of the individual student. 

Rapidly disappearing are these old sacrosanct ideas: that all stu- 
dents, regardless of intellectual ability, must progress in locked step 
from grade to grade in all subjects; that separation by intellectual 
ability is undemocratic; that intellectual capacity as measured by tests 
must be kept secret; and that a set number of units or credits in specified 
courses must precede college entrance. 

Typical of the improvements in education during the past fifteen 
years are: expansion of guidance and counseling services; increased 
communication between schools and colleges; attention to subject-mat- 
ter articulation on all levels; greater acceptance and use of objective test 
data as a supplement to guidance and counseling; introduction in both 
high school and college of honors and advanced placement courses for 
the intellectually gifted; special programs to improve teachers and 
teaching in many subjects, especially mathematics, physics, and English; 
enlarged loan and scholarship funds for needy students; and great ac- 
ceptance of the importance of good education to the national welfare. 

Many other exciting developments could be listed in the field of 
education. Almost all of these advances and improvements have 
emphasized the growing importance of the individual student, the 
necessity of promoting the fullest intellectual growth of a student 
according to his interests and capacities. As exciting as these gains 
are, we wonder if they can be maintained and enhanced in the next 
decade, especially in the mid-sixties when a vast increase in the number 
of college-bound students will occur. This flood of students will 
magnify any weaknesses or shortcomings in our present programs. 

Toward the end of the past decade, it became increasingly apparent 
that some of these improvements were bringing in their wake some 
disadvantages that threatened to outweigh the advantages. Let us 
examine a few of these threats to our progress. 

In our widely heralded search for the gifted and talented, are we 
creating the impression that it is only the intellectually or academically 
talented we seek? Are we at the same time suggesting that this special 
kind of talent is the only kind of talent that is important? Are we 
equating a general goodness or excellence of character or personality 
with superior intellectual intelligence? 


Prepared cooperatively by the School-College Relations Committee of NASSP 
and the High School-College Relations Committee of AACROA. 
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Do our students realize that there are many kinds of excellence and 
many kinds of intelligence and that, although educational institutions 
put a special premium on intellectual ability, the world at large recog- 
nizes and rewards other kinds of ability? Or are we making second- 
class citizens out of students who have special talents in the performing 
arts, in working with people, in working with their hands, or in solving 
the practical problems of everyday life? Do our programs operate in 
such a way that they emphasize the dignity and worth of each individual 
student and avoid implications that encourage a false stratification 
of students. 

In our praise of programs that separate by intellectual ability, are 
we forcing schools that lack adequate finances and personnel to over- 
reach themselves just so they can get on the bandwagdn? At the same 
time, are we encouraging students to over-reach their abilities? Are 
admission officers emphasizing marks so much that students avoid hon- 
ors courses so they can present more high marks? 

There is evidence that we are falling into some of these traps. 
As admission becomes increasingly competitive at more and more 
colleges, will some of the old rigidities return? Already some faculties 
have announced a future date at which firm requirements in mathe- 
matics and language will be required for admission. Will this trend 
increase to the detriment of intellectually able students with the 
irregular programs of achievement or with small rural school experience? 
Will national testing programs replace the judgment of individual 
teachers as evidenced by marks? 

These are a few of the concerns which occupied the members of the 
Joint Committee on School and College Relations of the AACRAO 
and the NASSP at their fifth annual meeting held in Chicago in 
January 1960. From these many concerns, the Joint Committee selected 
three for special comment: subject-matter articulation, tests, and col- 
lege choice. 


SuByecT-MATTER ARTICULATION 


Since World War II subject-matter articulation has become a favorite 
topic for educators who like to write, speak, or debate, and rightly so, 
for no segment of education has witnessed more or greater changes 
than this. Happily the changes range up and down the entire ladder 
of education. 

Some elementary schools have dared to abolish grade groupings 
and establish groupings by aptitude and interest, to introduce lan- 
guages and mathematics at lower grade levels, and to act on the 
simple truth that reading and comprehension aren't rigidly tied to age. 
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Some high schools have fractured the educational lock step by sec- 
tioning by ability, by introducing honors or advanced placement courses, 
by integrating courses with junior high schools so that repetitive learn- 
ing experiences are eliminated, and by encouraging the intellectually 
able and mature students to seek admission to college after three years 
of work. 

Some colleges have eliminated rigid entrance requirements and 
reshaped freshman programs so that the individual students may have 
a continuous articulated educational experience on admission to the 
higher level of education. 

Heartening as all these educational developments are, we wonder 
what will happen to these forward movements when the flood of stu- 
dents washes over all educational levels in the next ten years. Will 
we be so swamped by numbers that the growth and development of 
each individual student will be lost? Will mass testing programs and 
machine scoring operations, mass teaching techniques, and group 
guidance force us back into rigidity, back into the philosophy that 
what is good for the majority of students is American and democratic 
and, therefore, good for the individual student? Will public and 
private money expand in line with student population so that we will 
have the funds we need to continue our present gains? 

We believe these questions can be answered, these problems solved, 
if educators on all levels will continue to develop subject-matter 
articulation in such a manner that each individual student will be 
challenged to use his talents fully. 

Happy and successful students are the best advertisement for any 
school system. Students have a chance at happiness and success when 
their intellectual challenges match their interests and aptitudes, when 
their educational programs have order and sequence. 


TESTING 

On all educational levels a sound program of tests encourages the 
proper measurement of an individual’s progress. The continuous assess- 
ment of an individual’s potential and achievement is essential to assure 
that he be guided and motivated toward realistic objectives wherein 
he can make his greatest contribution to himself and society. 

A knowledge and understanding of the value and meaning of test 
results should be a required part of any training program for teachers 
and administrators on all educational levels. Schools which lack a test 
program or personnel trained in test interpretation should be en- 
couraged to introduce these as soon as possible. 

Tests are an important instrument of assessment for college coun- 
selors and admission officers, but tests should never become a con- 
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trolling factor in college admission. They must always be used with 
other criteria; i.e., marks, rank in class, interviews, and recommendation 
of school authorities. 

Already there is evidence that increased use of external tests is a 
threat to a sound educational program. Often too much weight is 
placed on one test result. Too many tests are required and students are 
unfortunately being forced to believe that the purpose of education 
can best be met by studying for tests rather than for learning. 

We should remind students that, like marks, test scores are a by- 
product of education, not a goal. 

Though national test sponsors have developed interesting and help- 
ful booklets to interpret test results to students, the whole idea of 
releasing 1.Q. scores or results of Aptitude Tests is so new and 
revolutionary to many secondary-school educators that increased efforts 
must be made to insure the proper understanding of what an I.Q. 
or Verbal Aptitude score means and what it does not mean. 

But some way must be found to free individual students from re- 
quirements which force participation in more than one national testing 
program. Too many tests often mean chaos to school administrators, 
bringing, as they do, increased tension to students, interruptions and 
distractions in educational programs, an unrealistic emphasis on the 


part tests will play in admission to college, increased expenses for stu- 
dents, and encouragement to a false stratification of a student body 
through test scores. 

We urge college counselors on both school and college levels to 
unite in efforts to promote a dignified and orderly program of tests and 
test interpretation so that, in the future, tests may take their intended 
place as an aid to education instead of a hindrance and obstruction. 


CoLLEGE CHOICE 


The next decade will surely increase the problems students face in 
selecting a college and gaining admission to a college. In the past, 
a student with a sound record of achievement could usually choose the 
college he wanted to attend and then proceed to go there. The ‘60's 
will change all of this as each college becomes more selective. Most 
students will not be able to gain admission to the one college they 
most desire. This means that students must be encouraged to think 
of higher education in terms of blocks of colleges, any one of which 
offers an opportunity for good higher education. Students must begin 
to choose colleges in groups rather than a particular college. 

In the area of college choice, school guidance personnel have four 
opportunities for special service to the individual. These are: 
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To help a student understand his own strengths and weaknesses, 
his capacities for intellectual work, his motivations, his voca- 
tional and educational choices. Skilled counselors using in- 
formation gained from other teachers, parents, from a 
student’s classmates, and from marks and tests will serve as a 
mirror to help a student see his own real self. Selecting the 
proper college must begin with the individual student’s under- 
standing of himself. Once a student is able to assess his in- 
terests, his aptitudes, and his talents, half of the problem of 
selecting the proper college is solved. 

To help secondary-school teachers understand the individual 
student. The guidance counselor, because of the wealth of 
material in a cumulative record, can help individual teachers 
recognize the potentialities of their individual.students. Only by 
approaching a full understanding of a student’s whole person- 
ality, can a teacher be really effective. One of the real threats 
of the next decade accompanying the swelling numbers of stu- 
dents is that there won’t be time for individual counseling or 
guidance of the type mentioned here. There is a real danger 
that the teacher will be left to operate alone and with such 
fragmentary evidence as can be gathered from a brief glimpse 
of a student hidden in a mass of other students. 

To help college admission committees assess students. Again 
because of its wealth of data, the guidance office can interpret 
marks and test scores, can state facts about motivation and 
desire, and can enable colleges to accept and reject with full 
regard for the welfare of the individual student. 

The danger in the decade ahead is that under the flood of 
applicants, admission committees will seek the easy method of 
assessment—solely by marks and test scores. By so doing, stu- 
dents with irregular patterns of achievement, students with 
unusually creative minds and diverse capacities may very well 
lose out to the unimaginative student who, by overconcentra- 
tion on the academic and by good memory, can make a top 
record in marks and test scores. 

College admission committees will look to secondary-school 
counselors more and more in the future for assistance in 
identifying underachievers and overachievers, early faders and 
late bloomers, and all the other varieties of students. 


To help each student understand that his future welfare and 


success will not depend on the college in which he enrolls; but 


on what he does at the college. Perhaps this is the most im- 
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portant task of all guidance counselors. Learning has never 
been a matter of location, but rather one of dedication. Under 
the increased competitive situation in college admission in the 
next decade, much worry and frustration will be avoided if 
students can be urged to set their goal on learning rather than 
on choosing a particular college. 


One of the unfortunate situations which has emerged in the last few 
years is the stratification of colleges into three groups known by various 
labels, but often called good, average, or poor. Ironically, there is not 
a single “good” college that has not turned out graduates who failed 
in life, nor is there a single “poor” college which has not turned out 
great and successful men and women. Facts like these can often be 
presented to secondary-school students to reinforce the knowledge 
that they control their educational destiny regardless of which college 
they attend. 

From what we have said above, it should be clear that there is no 
right or wrong college for each student. Instead there are many insti- 
tutions which offer each youth an opportunity to use his talents as he 
wishes, as much as he can. In the future, good guidance for college 
choice will encourage students to select clusters of colleges rather than 
a single college. 


These are not the only three problems in secondary education which 
face us in the decade ahead. There are many others. Solutions to all 
these problems are possible only if educators at all levels will test the 
meaning and the worth of their programs against the proposition 
that what is good for the individual student is good for all. 

Let us not separate our students through the use of misleading 
labels and false evaluations. Let our new programs and improved 
procedures encourage each student to set for himself a realistic and 
attainable educational goal. Let us strive to enable each student to 
understand that success and happiness for him can come only through 
an honest appraisal of himself and the fullest employment of his own 
special talents and powers. A student is never in competition with 
other students, but only with the best that is in him. 

If this philosophy can govern our efforts in teaching and counseling 
in the next decade, then our programs and procedures on every level 
of education have a chance for success, and, equally important, our 
educational institutions, both public and private, may be better able to 
attract the money, support, and manpower that will guarantee continued 
progress. 








Contemporary Secondary-School 
Curricular Patterns 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


As A result of some of the factual and irrational attacks, which have 
recently been leveled against the secondary-school curriculum, the time 
has come actually to analyze contemporary secondary-school curricular 
patterns as they exist in our secondary schools today. By exploring these 
patterns we can then logically interpret and defend what should be the 
type of curriculum we should develop in order to meet directly the edu- 


cational needs of secondary-school youth today. At the same time we can [ 


also expose those who would destroy our schools and ridicule those who 
teach. 

The curriculum may be most simply defined as, what is taught, how it 
is taught, and who teaches it. Of these three elements, the last one is 
the most decisive, since it ultimately determines the first two factors. 
However, the flow of influence is not all one way. There is a reciprocal 
interaction: organizational patterns affect the activities of individual 
educators who work with them. For the most part these patterns are 
the product of two factors—the objectives of education and the tech- 
niques of education. 

Educational objectives are primarily the expression of the ideals of the 
culture, evolving from the past, pertinent to the present, and projecting 
toward the future. As such, they represent a continuous organic process. 
At the same time, insofar as the culture is fluid, responding to such 
stimuli as technological, social, and ideological change, they express a 
dynamic process. Therefore, curriculum objectives must include orienting 
the student for adaptability to contemporary society as well as preparing 
him for active participation in its evolution. 

As such then, these functions involve a twofold educational respon- 
sibility: first, toward society, the community as a whole, and its common 
good; second, toward each individual and his personal welfare in relation 
to that society. 

Educational techniques depend upon bio-psychological knowledge of 
growth and the learning processes. These factors include degrees and 
rates of maturation; the varying influences of heredity and environment; 
the effects of physiological, psychological, emotional, and social needs; 
the relationship of differentiation and integration; the accumulation of 
experiences; and the nature of motivation. 


z % Russell Morris is Professor of Education, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 
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We should then evaluate and interpret the curricular patterns oper- 
ating in our secondary schools today, as a means of defending and inter- 
preting what we teach in light of the unmitigated attacks that are being 
made against how we teach. 

The commonly recognized curricular patterns employed in our second- 
ary schools today are as follows: separate subjects; broad fields; student 
centered; integrative core. Each of these areas warrants analysis in 
order to answer the criticisms presently being waged against the second- 
ary school. This analysis must be in relation to the basic educational 
objectives and techniques stated in this article. 

The separate subject organization is the most commonly found one in 
American secondary schools today and has acquired its support from 
tradition and usage. Originally composed of the trivium and quadrivium, 
oriented to the past, this curriculum pattern has responded to the ever 
increasing complexity of modern life by a process of quantitative incre- 
mentation. In its attempt to keep up with technological and scientific 
development, it has simply added separate courses ranging from acetylene 
welding to under-water basket weaving. In response to demands and 
pressure from many sources, a modern secondary school may offer as 
many as two hundred separate subjects. Such diversity is too extreme 
to be deemed a pattern; however, it does represent in some respects the 
typical expression of the so-called saviors of education. It is well to 
remember that a clear view of a complex and often confused culture 
does not demand a reproduction of the same complexity and confusion 
in our schools. The separate subject curriculum is often dominated by 
textbooks which preserve the past rather than crystallizing the past; by 
pressure groups; by inarticulate cranks; by an entrenched conservatism 
which traditionally resists any kind of change in our schools. Thus, in 
trying, catch as catch can, to provide something for all, the separate 
subject curriculum provides nothing for all; it fails to afford that meas- 
ure of common experience which the very complexity and specialization 
of society on the adult level makes mandatory for all adolescent youth. 

From the psychological point of view, the separate subject curriculum 
emphasizes differentiation. It operates on the hypothesis that knowledge 
can be partitioned. Such a concept entails a transfer of learning from 
essentially unrelated experiences, including the formation and application 
of generalizations. It has been in large measure the inability of great 
numbers of students to perform the tasks of correlation and coordination 
that has resulted in frequent dissatisfaction with the separate subject 
curriculum. 

On one hand, the separate subject curriculum has attempted to divide 
human activities and knowledge into their smallest possible fractions, 
the broad-fields curriculum has tried to find some common denominators. 
Therefore, the separate subject “disciplines” of economics, history, geog- 
raphy, government, and political science have been grouped into the 
social studies; spelling, handwriting, and composition have been con- 
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sidered as writing; writing, along with speaking, is presented as expres- 
sion, which in turn when combined with impression, form the basis for 
communication. It is easy to discern that the broad-fields curriculum 
has shifted the psychological emphasis from differentiation to that of 
integration. Separate subject skills, techniques, isolated areas of informa- 
tion, and disciplines have been to some extent synthesized, if not pre- 
digested, into a diet which, it is believed, will be more nourishing and will 
stick to the ribs longer than sometimes indigestible separate courses. 

For the traditionalism of the separate subject curriculum, the broad- 
fields curriculum has substituted the criterion of social utility in terms of 
the status quo. Therefore, if the separate subject curriculum be con- 
sidered reactionary in its emphasis on the past, on memorization, it 
follows then that the broad-fields curriculum might be termed conserva- 
tive in its emphasis on the present. At least such, it will be understood, is 
the explicit philosophy and hence the ideal of this type of curriculum. 
In practice, more often than not, it effects merely a nominal integration 
of already existing subjects, while at the same time it purports to lock 
itself to contemporary society as being the source of the curriculum. 

This approach to the curriculum suggests attempts at motivation in 
terms of the over-all pattern of human relationships. In the social studies 
are expressed the man-to-man and man-to-group relationships; the 
enrichment area, comprising art, literature, music which illustrates this 
man-to-spirit, man-to-value, man-to-beauty relationship; the physical 
sciences represent the man-to-things, man-to-nature relationship. One 
can detect that there is a flow through the curriculum not only of 
motivation in terms of environment, but also of motives, of themes de- 
rived from the complex of society. The aim is to enable the student to 
understand society and adapt to it in terms of these motives. There is, 
however, little or no allowance for interpretation of society or for the 
exertion of pressures upon society. Society is viewed as being essentially 
static and equilibrated. 

In the student-centered school, emphasis shifts from society to the 
individual. Not the external world, but the student himself is the meas- 
ure of all things. Based on Rousseau’s theory of the emergent personality 
unfolding in accordance with a genetic pattern, the student-centered 
school arose as a protest against the standardization, the drill and 
memorization of the public schools. Individualization and creativity are 
the watchwords of this particular pattern of curriculum organization. 
Instead of the existing culture, the student’s own consciousness of his 
own needs and interests became the sole criterion for the curriculum. The 
important aim was for each individual to develop in his own way in 
order to attain the highest level of his own potentialities. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to know each student minutely, to encourage 
his ability to express himself, to enrich his environment, and to permit 
his ego free exploration in order that it might develop fully without the 
danger of being blighted by adult and other imposed restraints. 
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Undoubtedly this particular curriculum philosophy contributed much 
to education in terms of method. It highlights recognition of individual 
differences, the importance of positive motivation, and self discipline. 
These factors are best exemplified in the project method, in learning by 
doing, by experience in actual life situations, and the concept that the 
school is not only preparation for life, it is life. 

The role of the teacher in correlating the individual student's interests 
and motivations is a delicate responsibility. Valid are many of the psy- 
chological principals of the student-centered school in terms of directing 
the student’s character, personality, and achievement. That the student 
is so shaped and that motivation, interest, activity are utilized either 
consciously or unconsciously by the teacher cannot be denied. The proj- 
ect is a means to the end and the teacher continually selects and directs 
the many diverse interests of the student in a given direction. The ques- 
tion then becomes what direction and for what goal? Whose goal is it? 
If it is the individual teacher's, there is little likelihood of sequential 
continuity either from grade to grade or year to year. Sequence implies 
that the student be educated for something. The curriculum as defined 
and discussed in the introduction of this article emphasizes the individual 
as not existing in a vacuum, but as an integral part of the social organism. 

In a limited sense, the integrative core curriculum might be held to 
have combined the sociology of the broad-fields approach and the psy- 
chology of the student-centered curriculum. On the surface it has many 
resemblances to the broad-fields curriculum, chief among them being 
the elements of integration and the continuity of experience. Whereas 
the main emphasis of the broad fields is on adjustment to the status 
quo, the integrative core emphasizes cultural values and ideals. Agreed, 
that the culture to a great extent determines the curriculum. Therefore, 
it is the purpose of the integrative core, from an analysis and study of 
the needs of the culture, to act upon the culture. Thus, education re- 
ciprocally reflects and affects society. In short, the integrative core cur- 
riculum attempts to interpret democracy. This interpretation has resulted 
in the emergence of two major concepts: the dignity of the individual 
and the cooperation of individuals for the common good. Thus, a 
characteristic integrative theme for the secondary school would be, 
“Helping Youth Build Understanding and Behavior Essential To Par- 
ticipate in the Elimination of Cultural Lag in Democratic, Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Political Behavior and Institutions, and Values of Our 
Contemporary World Community.” 

It is apparent that such a theme must be presented from the first grade 
in sequential continuity. As such, approximately two thirds of the school 
day in the elementary schools, one half in the junior high school, and 
one third in the senior high school should be devoted to common experi- 
ences for all youth on a particular grade level. Thus, allowance is made 
for the force of accumulated experience and for directed growth of 
personality in terms of an expanding environmental stimulus. 
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sidered as writing; writing, along with speaking, is presented as expres- 
sion, which in turn when combined with impression, form the basis for 
communication. It is easy to discern that the broad-fields curriculum 
has shifted the psychological emphasis from differentiation to that of 
integration. Separate subject skills, techniques, isolated areas of informa- 
tion, and disciplines have been to some extent synthesized, if not pre- 
digested, into a diet which, it is believed, will be more nourishing and will 
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follows then that the broad-fields curriculum might be termed conserva- 
tive in its emphasis on the present. At least such, it will be understood, is 
the explicit philosophy and hence the ideal of this type of curriculum. 
In practice, more often than not, it effects merely a nominal integration 
of already existing subjects, while at the same time it purports to lock 
itself to contemporary society as being the source of the curriculum. 

This approach to the curriculum suggests attempts at motivation in 
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are expressed the man-to-man and man-to-group relationships; the 
enrichment area, comprising art, literature, music which illustrates this 
man-to-spirit, man-to-value, man-to-beauty relationship; the physical 
sciences represent the man-to-things, man-to-nature relationship. One 
can detect that there is a flow through the curriculum not only of 
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rived from the complex of society. The aim is to enable the student to 
understand society and adapt to it in terms of these motives. There is, 
however, little or no allowance for interpretation of society or for the 
exertion of pressures upon society. Society is viewed as being essentially 
static and equilibrated. 
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individual. Not the external world, but the student himself is the meas- 
ure of all things. Based on Rousseau’s theory of the emergent personality 
unfolding in accordance with a genetic pattern, the student-centered 
school arose as a protest against the standardization, the drill and 
memorization of the public schools. Individualization and creativity are 
the watchwords of this particular pattern of curriculum organization. 
Instead of the existing culture, the student’s own consciousness of his 
own needs and interests became the sole criterion for the curriculum. The 
important aim was for each individual to develop in his own way in 
order to attain the highest level of his own potentialities. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to know each student minutely, to encourage 
his ability to express himself, to enrich his environment, and to permit 
his ego free exploration in order that it might develop fully without the 
danger of being blighted by adult and other imposed restraints. 
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Undoubtedly this particular curriculum philosophy contributed much 
to education in terms of method. It highlights recognition of individual 
differences, the importance of positive motivation, and self discipline. 
These factors are best exemplified in the project method, in learning by 
doing, by experience in actual life situations, and the concept that the 
school is not only preparation for life, it is life. 

The role of the teacher in correlating the individual student's interests 
and motivations is a delicate responsibility. Valid are many of the psy- 
chological principals of the student-centered school in terms of directing 
the student’s character, personality, and achievement. That the student 
is so shaped and that motivation, interest, activity are utilized either 
consciously or unconsciously by the teacher cannot be denied. The proj- 
ect is a means to the end and the teacher continually selects and directs 
the many diverse interests of the student in a given direction. The ques- 
tion then becomes what direction and for what goal? Whose goal is it? 
If it is the individual teacher's, there is little likelihood of sequential 
continuity either from grade to grade or year to year. Sequence implies 
that the student be educated for something. The curriculum as defined 
and discussed in the introduction of this article emphasizes the individual 
as not existing in a vacuum, but as an integral part of the social organism. 

In a limited sense, the integrative core curriculim might be held to 
have combined the sociology of the broad-fields approach and the psy- 
chology of the student-centered curriculum. On the surface it has many 
resemblances to the broad-fields curriculum, chief among them being 
the elements of integration and the continuity of experience. Whereas 
the main emphasis of the broad fields is on adjustment to the status 
quo, the integrative core emphasizes cultural values and ideals. Agreed, 
that the culture to a great extent determines the curriculum. Therefore, 
it is the purpose of the integrative core, from an analysis and study of 
the needs of the culture, to act upon the culture. Thus, education re- 
ciprocally reflects and affects society. In short, the integrative core cur- 
riculum attempts to interpret democracy. This interpretation has resulted 
in the emergence of two major concepts: the dignity of the individual 
and the cooperation of individuals for the common good. Thus, a 
characteristic integrative theme for the secondary school would be, 
“Helping Youth Build Understanding and Behavior Essential To Par- 
ticipate in the Elimination of Cultural Lag in Democratic, Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Political Behavior and Institutions, and Values of Our 
Contemporary World Community.” 

It is apparent that such a theme must be presented from the first grade 
in sequential continuity. As such, approximately two thirds of the school 
day in the elementary schools, one half in the junior high school, and 
one third in the senior high school should be devoted to common experi- 
ences for all youth on a particular grade level. Thus, allowance is made 
for the force of accumulated experience and for directed growth of 
personality in terms of an expanding environmental stimulus. 
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Typical of the integrative core curriculum is the problem approach. 
Deriving motivation and interest from the problem’s proximity and vital 
interest, students can, by the collection of data and materials that will 
illuminate it, by the critical appraisal, evaluation, and application of 
such data materials, mature in knowledge, the techniques, and sense of 
values essential for democratic progress. 

The attainment of these objectives not only requires students to work 
together but they also provide the teacher with a dual role—the teacher, 
besides being a specialist, is also a member of a team. As such, contrib- 
uting to the integrative core, he must teach democracy by examples as 
well as by precept. 

In a society which is being influenced by just and unjust criticisms 
about what we should be teaching in our secondary schools, the inte- 
grative core curriculum has those characteristics that are particularly 
well adapted to develop the combination of tolerance and conviction, 
of unity and diversity, of adjustment and dynamism,. expressed in the 
ideals of American democracy. 





EXCELLENCE—IN WHAT? 


“Excellence” is a word appearing frequently in recent profes- 
sional literature. It reflects a deep, but not new concern of 


educators. It connotes desirable superiority. It is, therefore, 
a good word—and a safe one, for who is opposed to excellence? 

But one wonders about what kinds of excellence we are most 
concerned. It cannot be concern for excellence itself, for excel- 
lence is always superiority in something. Schools cannot be 
merely excellent in excellence. So the question is excellent in 
what? Yet many appear to feel safe and comfortable if com- 
mitted verbally to excellence in general. 

There are many desirable things in which schools can, should, 
and do strive for excellence. In any particular school, it is prob- 
ably more important to strive hardest for excellence in some 
of these things than in others—or, all of them. The first decision 
of any school subscribing to “excellence” is one of excellence in 
what? The second decision is one of deciding upon the degree 
of excellence it is going to seek from students of various ages, 
interests, and abilities; for excellence is, of course, a comparative 
term—excellent, more excellent, most excellent. 

It would be well for a school, before publically proclaiming 
its devotion to “excellence,” to come to decisions on these two 
points for some thinking citizen of the school’s community may 
rise up to ask, “Excellence in what?”—Will French, a former 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is an Educational Consultant, 602 Buena Fierra Drive, Wood- 
land, California. 





Courses Completed in Grades Nine Through 
Twelve by June 1957 Graduates of 

Downstate Illinois Public High Schools Who 
Attended a Four-Year College or University 


HAROLD C. HAND 


‘Te study was made in a stratified sample of all the public high 
schools in Illinois located outside the city of Chicago. ‘Stratification was 
by school size as indicated by the number of students in the graduating 
class: School Size A, 250 or more graduates; School Size B, 100-249 
graduates; School Size C, 50-99 graduates; and School Size D, 49 or 
fewer graduates. There were 46 schools in this sample, of which 9, 9, 7, 
and 21, respectively, were in the categories just noted and in the order 
listed. 

In the 21 schools in the School Size D classification, all the June 1957 
graduates were included in the study. In each of the 25 larger schools, 
the June 1957 graduates were first listed in descending order of IQ, then 
every second person on each resultant list was selected for inclusion in 
the investigation. All told, 3,175 graduates (1,557 boys; 1,618 girls) were 
thus chosen. 

Data were collected during the late summer and early fall of 1958 
by a field worker in the employ of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, who worked under the super- 
vision of the present writer. Data collection was accomplished by means 
of an instrument entitled “Analysis of Programs Completed Inventory,” 
or “APC Inventory,” for short. Among other things, this inventory 
solicited the sex and IQ of the graduate, designations of all the courses 
he had completed in grades 9 through 12, the extraclass activities in 
which he had taken part, and what had become of him during the 
1957-58 school year. This last named item of information was collected 
by the field worker through direct contacts with either the graduate or 
his immediate family, either by telephone (whenever possible) or by 
letter. 

It was found that about one-third of the graduates (boys, 37°; girls, 
30% ) had continued their formal education in some way; that the same 
proportion had entered some gainful occupation ( boys, 32°%; girls, 36% ); 
and that about one sixth of each sex group had either entered military 
service (boys) or had become full-time homemakers. The whereabouts 
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of the remainder (boys, 14%; girls, 15%) could not be ascertained—all 
that is known in this respect about these “missing” persons is that they 
had not attended any institution of higher learning which requires a 
transcript of high-school record. 


Table 1—-PERCENTAGE OF ALL GRADUATES WHO ATTENDED A 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Graduates of School Size A High Schools? 
Graduates of School Size B High Schools* 
Graduates of School Size C High Schools‘ 
Graduates of School Size D High Schools* 
All Graduates 





‘To nearest whole percentum. 

* Schools with 250 or more graduates. 
* Schools with 100-249 graduates. 

* Schools with 50-99 graduates. 

* Schools with 49 or fewer graduates. 





As the data of Table 1 make clear, slightly less than one third of the 
male, and scarcely more than one fifth of the female graduates attended 
some four-year college or university (an additional 3% matriculated at 
some two-year junior college). Noteworthy differences were also found 
to exist between the proportions of the graduates of the Category A 
(28%) and Category D (22%) schools who had continued their formal 
education at some four-year collegiate institution. All told, about one 
fourth (26%) of the graduates were reported either by themselves or 
by members of their families to have attended some four-year college or 
university. 

Of all the graduates in the 46 schools whose IQ’s put them in the top 
quarter of the IQ distribution on a national basis (IQ 111 or above), 
considerably fewer than one half (44%) went on to some four-year 
institution of higher learning (see Table 2). This was also true of about 
one fourth, one ninth, and one fourteenth of the graduates whose IQ's 
placed them in the second, third, and bottommost quarters, respectively. 
Proportionally, appreciably more of the male than of the female graduates 
who fell in each of the four quarters of this distribution had matriculated 
at some such institution. No noteworthy differences associated with 
school size are to be observed so far as the incidence of college attend- 
ance by graduates who fell in the top quarter group is concerned. An 
appreciably larger proportion of the graduates of the Category C schools 
whose levels of IQ put them in the second quarter group attended some 
four-year college or university than was true of their opposite numbers 
in any other school size classification (32% as compared to 21-24%). Of 
the graduates of schools in Categories A and B who fell in the third 
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Table 2—-PERCENTAGE OF ALL GRADUATES IN EACH QUARTER OF THE 
IQ DISTRIBUTION’ WHO ATTENDED A FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Percentage of Each Quarter 
Top Second Third Bottom 
Quarter Quarter Quarter (Quarter 


29 13 
19 9 
24 12 
21 14 
32 2 
School Size D 23 y 
RN 6 cicctphenhsndecetedan anes 24 11 


* The IQ’s of about 2% of the graduates were not known. These graduates are, of 
course, not reckoned with in this tabulation. 
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quarter of the national distribution (IQ 89-99), much larger percentages 
had sought some baccalaureate degree than was the case among the 
other such graduates included in the study (12% and 14% compared to 
2% and 9%). Quite the reverse was found to be true in respect to the 
proportions of the graduates in the bottommost quarter who attempted 
such an undertaking (2% and 6% compared to 12% and 10%). 

Now that these preliminary observations have been made, attention 
will be directed to findings bearing on the high-school programs com- 
pleted by the 829 subjects in this study. Of the 32 semester hours com- 
monly required for high-school graduation, it can be seen (Table 3) that 


Table 3-PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES WHO ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY WHO COMPLETED EACH OF CERTAIN 
NUMBERS OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Number of Semesters 





16 or more 24 or more 


81% 
g¢ 78 
School Size A Graduates g 88 
School Size B Graduates 71 
School Size C Graduates 72 
School Size D Graduates 61 
yer ee eee ee ee) eer 80 





half or more had been devoted to academic subjects (English, foreign 
language, mathematics, science, social studies) by virtually all the col- 
lege-bound graduates. It is also apparent from the data of this table 
that four out of every five had taken 24 or more semester units of such 
work, and that the difference between the figures for the two sex groups 
was small (boys, 81%; girls, 78%), but not so those associated with 
school size. Percentagewise, nearly half again as many of the graduates 
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of Category A schools (88°) as of the graduates of schools in Category 
D (61%) had devoted three fourths or more of the required 32 semester 
units to academic work. 

Three fourths of the college-bound graduates of each sex and of the 
schools in each school size classification had completed 8 or more semes- 
ters of work in English in grades 9 through 12 (Table 4). It was found 


Table 4—NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH 
COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 


8+ (17%) 8 5(—1%) 

8+ (30%) 8+ 6( 3%) 
School Size A Graduates. .... 8+ (29%) 8+ 6( 5%) 
School Size B Graduates... .. 8+ (17%) 8 5( —1%) 
School Size C Graduates... .. 8+ (26%) 8+ 6( 14%) 
School Size D Graduates. .... 8+( 2%) 8 6( 3%) 
PG SE Sane © 8+ (22%) S 5(—1%) 


Cem nmnmnae 





that fewer than one per cent of the total group had been enrolled for 
less than three full years of English, and that slightly more than one 
fifth had taken more than 8 semesters of such work. It is likewise evident 
from the data of Table 4 that the girls had taken somewhat more work in 
this subject field than had the boys, and that the students who held 
diplomas from schools in Category A or C were presumably somewhat 
better prepared for college work in English than was otherwise the case. 

It is apparent from the data of Table 5 that foreign language study had 
been more popular with the girls than with the boys, and that much more 
such work had been taken by the graduates of the larger secondary 
schools. No foreign language work had been completed by well over 


Table 5-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED A 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 


10( —1%) 0( 37%) 
12( —1%) 0( 21%) 
12( —1%) 0( 19%) 
School Size B Graduates.... . 10( 1%) 0( 36%) 
School Size C Graduates 6( 2%) 0( 60% ) 
School Size D Graduates 4( 32%) 0( 57%) 
All Graduates 12( —1%) 0( 31%) 
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half of those who had attended Category C or D high schools, an observa- 
tion that is also true for nearly one third of the total group of college- 
bound graduates. 

The findings in respect to enrollments in the field of mathematics are 
given in Table 6. Here, as would probably be expected, it was found 


Table 6-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF 
MATHEMATICS COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED 
A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 


9( 1%) 0( —1%) 

8( 8%) OC 1%) 
School Size A Graduates 9( 1%) O( 1%) 
School Size B Graduates. .... 9( —1%) 2( 18%) 
School Size C Graduates..... 8( 23%) 2( 12%) 
School Size D Graduates... . . 8( 9%) 2( 16%) 
All Graduates 9(—1%) 0( —1%) 


SBONODODSs 





that the college-bound males had taken considerably more work than 
had their feminine associates. Half of the boys but only one fourth of 
the girls had completed three full years of high-school mathematics. Less 
than one tenth of the girls but a fourth of the boys had been enrolled 
for four full years of work in this subject field. At least half of the 
graduates of schools in Category D would appear to have been at a 
disadvantage in college mathematics courses in which they would be 
competing with the graduates of the larger high schools. Of the 829 
persons in the total college-bound group, three fourths had taken 2 or 
more, half had been enrolled for 3 or more, and one fourth had com- 
pleted 4 or more full years of work in mathematics. 

An analysis was also made of the amount of college preparatory 
mathematics that had been taken by the subjects in this study (Table 7). 


Table 7—-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO 
ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed Q1 Completed 


8+( 1%) 6 0( 4%) 

> « var 4 0( 4%) 
School Size A Graduates. .... 8+( 1%) 0( 5%) 
School Size B Graduates. .... 8+(—1%) 0( 2€) 
School Size C Graduates. ... . 8 ( 23%) 0( 4%) 
School Size D Graduates 8 ( 9%) 0( 3%) 
All Graduates 8+ (—1%) 0( 4%) 
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When the measures set forth in Tables 6 and 7 are compared, it is 
apparent that most of the mathematics that the college-bound graduates 
had taken was college preparatory work. All of the QI, all but three of 
the median, and all but two of the Q3 figures are identical in the two 
tables. 

As the data of Table 8 make clear, considerably more work in science 


Table 8-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 
COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI 


10( —1%) 6 

9( —1%) 4 
School Size A Graduates 10( —1%) 4 
School Size B Graduates 8( 21%) 6 
School Size C Graduates. ... . 8( 37%) 6 
School Size D Graduates. .... 8( 27%) 6 
All Graduates 10( —1%) 6 





had been taken by the male than by the female graduates; half of the 
girls had completed 4 or more semesters of such work, whereas the same 
proportion of the boys had been enrolled for 6 or more. One fourth of 
the girls who went to college had taken 3 or more full years of science 
in grades 9 through 12; the same fraction of the boys had been enrolled 
for 7 or more semesters in this subject field. The median graduate of 
the Category A schools had typically completed one less year of work in 
science than had the median graduates of institutions in the three smaller 
school size classifications. The Q3 figure for the graduates of schools in 
the two smallest school size categories was 8 semesters in both instances; 
the comparable measures for the graduates of schools in Categories A 
and B were 6 and 7 semesters, respectively. 

When the pertinent medians reported in Table 9 are noted against the 
backdrop of those set forth in Table 8, it is evident that about two thirds 
of the science work taken by the typical male graduate was college 
preparatory in character, and that the corresponding proportion for the 
typical graduate of the other sex was in the order of three out of four. 
Half of the boys had taken 4 or more and one fourth had completed 6 
or more semesters of college preparatory science; the median girl had 
been enrolled for 3 and one fourth had taken 4 or more semesters of such 
work. It can also be seen that the Q3 figures for the graduates of 
schools in the three smaller school size classifications were in each 
instance half again larger than the Q3 figure for the graduates of Cate- 
gory A institutions. 

In the field of the social studies (Table 10) three fourths of the total 
college-bound group had completed 4 or more, half had taken 5 or more, 
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Table 9-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCIENCE COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO 
ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed Q!1 Completed 


O( 5%) 
0( 10%) 
O( 5%) 
0( 12%) 
0( 11%) 
O( 5%) 
0 (7%) 


School Size A Graduates. ... . 
School Size B Graduates. .... 
School Size C Graduates. ... . 
School Size D Graduates. .... 
Be TMI, 6 dco kcasccess 


to bo & bo be le W 





and one fourth had been enrolled for 6 or more semester units of work. 
None of the differences associated with the sex of the graduate or the 
size of the high school from which he was graduated appears to be 
worthy of any comment. 

Cross tabulations were made to discover what combinations of differ- 
ent amounts of work in various academic subject fields had been taken 
by the sample of college-bound graduates included in this study. None 
had completed 8 or more semesters of English, plus 8 or more of mathe- 
matics, plus 8 or more of science, plus 8 or more of social studies. About 
3% (boys, 4%; girls, 1%) had taken 8 or more semesters of English, 6 
or more of mathematics, 6 or more of science, and 6 or more of social 
studies. About 6% (boys, 7%; girls, 5%) had been enrolled for 8 or 
more semesters of English, 4 or more of mathematics, 6 or more of 
science, and 6 or more of social studies. About one fourth (boys, 25°; 
girls, 26%) had taken 8 or more semesters of English and 4 or more 
semesters of work in each of the fields of mathematics, science, and social 
studies. 

Enrollments in the fine arts were also scrutinized. Nine tenths of the 


770 


boys and nearly four fifths of the girls (77%) had taken no work in art 


Table 1O-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED 
A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 


2( 14%) 
1( —1%) 
1( —1%) 
2( 8%) 
2( 11%) 
2( 19%) 
1( —1%) 


8+( 3%) 

‘ 8+( 2%) 
School Size A Graduates. .... 8+({ 4%) 
School Size B Graduates. .... 8+(—1%) 
School Size C Graduates... .. 8 ( 7%) 
School Size D Graduates ( 3) 
All Graduates 3%) 
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in grades 9 through 12 (no table given). This was true of all of the 
graduates of schools in Category D, and of 98%, 85%, and 78%, respec- 
tively, of the graduates of institutions in Categories C, B, and A. About 
one per gent of the 829 subjects in this study had been enrolled for as 
many as 8 semesters of art. 

Over half of all the male (53%) and about one fourth of the female 
(24%) graduates had completed no course work in music in their last 
four years in the secondary school (no table given). The median girl, 
however, had taken 3 or more semesters of such work and one fourth 
had been thus enrolled for 6 or more semesters. The Q3 figure for the 
total male group was 3 semesters. The median graduate of the Category 
D schools had taken 4 semesters of music; the corresponding figures were 
2, 1, and 1 semesters for the graduates of Categories C, B, and A schools, 
respectively. Of all the 348 college-bound girls, about one fifth (19%) 
had completed 8 or more semesters of such work, as had slightly more 
than one tenth (12%) of the 481 boys. 

This brings us to the practical arts subject fields. Only 9% of all the 
boys had been enrolled in agriculture, but some (—1%) had taken as 
many as 11 semesters of work in this field (no table given). It was only 
among the male graduates of institutions in the two smallest school size 
classifications that as many as one fourth had taken any work in agricul- 
ture; the Q3 figures were 4 semesters for the graduates of Category C, 
and 2 semesters for the graduates of Category D, schools. 

Appreciably more work in business education had been taken by the 
girls than by the boys of the college-bound group (Table 11). No more 
than about half of the latter had taken as much as one full year of work 
in this field. One fourth of the girls had completed 2 or more semesters 
of business education, half had taken 3 or more, and one fourth had been 
thus enrolled for 6 or more semesters. It is also evident from the data 
of Table 11 that much more such work had been undertaken by the 
graduates of the Category D schools; one fourth of these young people 
had completed 3 or more full years of business education. 


Table 1I—-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION COMPLETED BY GRADUATES WHO ENTERED 
A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 
0( 32%) 

0( 12%) 

0( 31%) 

0( 20%) 

0( 11%) 

O( 3%) 

0( 24%) 


12 (—1%) 

16+ (—1%) 
School Size A Graduates 16 (—1%) 
School Size B Graduates. ... . 16+ (—1%) 
School Size C Graduates. .... 14 ( 2%) 
School Size D Graduates ll (—18%) 
All Graduates 16+ (—1%) 
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Nearly half (45°,) of the college-bound girls had been enrolled for 
at least one semester of home economics, and one fourth had taken 2 or 
more semesters of such work (Table 12). Of the female graduates of 
the Category C and Category D schools, one fourth had completed either 
4 or more or 6 or more semesters of home economics. 


Table 12-NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF HOME 
ECONOMICS COMPLETED BY FEMALE GRADUATES WHO 
ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 


Completed Q3 Completed Q1 Completed 


0 0( 64%) 
0 0( 65%) 
0 0( 35%) 
2 0( 19%) 
0 0( 55%) 


School Size A Graduates 8( —1%) 
School Size B Graduates... . . 8( 5%) 
School Size C Graduates 6( 20%) 
School Size D Graduates 8( 4%) 
css da taiel ich owsicke 8( 2%) 
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As the data of Table 13 make evident, nearly three fifths (59%) of 
the boys who went on to college had taken at least one semester of 
industrial education, half had completed 2 or more semesters of such 
work, and one fourth had been thus enrolled for 4 or more semesters. 
It was only among the male graduates of Category A and Category B 


schools, however, that as many as half had taken a full year of work in 
this subject field; one fourth of these youths had completed 4 or more 
semesters of industrial education. This last observation is also true for 
the boys who had attended Category D schools. 

Well over 99% of the graduates had been enrolled in health and 
physical education classes (no table given). It was only among the 
graduates of institutions in the largest school size classification that the 
median student had taken fewer than 8 semesters of such work; for this 
group the median was 4 semesters. 

Slightly more than four fifths (83%) of the total college-bound group 
had taken work in driver training (boys, 87%; girls, 77%). None had 
been thus enrolled for more than one semester (no table given). 


Table 13S—NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COMPLETED BY MALE GRADUATES 
WHO ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 





School Size A Graduates. .... 14( —1%) : 0 0( 34%) 
School Size B Graduates 12( 1%) ‘ 0 0( 43%) 
School Size C Graduates. ... . 8( 5%) : 0 0( 68% ) 
School Size D Graduates... . . 8( 6%) 0 0( 52%) 
eA cvinneeeeerecieed 14( —1%) ; 0 0( 41%) 
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Finally, note will be taken of the number of different kinds of extra- 
class activities in which the college-bound graduates had participated in 
grades 9 through 12 (Table 14). It can be seen that virtually all had 


Table 14-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 
IN WHICH THE GRADUATES WHO ENTERED A FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY HAD TAKEN PART 





Largest Median Smallest 
Number Number Number 
Completed Q3 Completed QI Completed 
O( 1%) 
0( —1%) 
0O( —1%) 
0( —1%) 
O( 5%) 
1( 3%) 
O( 1%) 


11(—1%) 

15( —1%) 
School Size A Graduates... .. 12( —1%) 
School Size B Graduates 11(—1%) 
School Size C Graduates. ... . 10( —1%) 
School Size D Graduates 11(—1%) 
ap NG dis camencus oes 15(—1%) 
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taken part in one or more such undertakings, that more extraclass activi- 
ties had been engaged in by the girls than by the boys, and that the 
smaller the school size classification, the greater the amount of the grad- 
uates’ participation in such out-of-class pursuits. 





NASSP POLICY STATEMENT 
(Adopted by the Executive Committee of NASSP on May 27, 1960) 


—_ questions have arisen about the relation of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals to the experimental proj- 
ects which it has sponsored or may sponsor. As a result, the Executive 
Committee of NASSP makes the following statement to indicate its 
official position regarding present and future projects involving experi- 
mental approaches to secondary-school improvement. 

The Association believes that experimentation is a necessary and 
essential activity for the improvement of secondary education. Off- 
cially, however, the Association neither endorses nor wishes to create 
the impression that it endorses the findings or specifications of any 
experimentation. The Association takes no position for or against the 
recommendations of experimental projects or programs unless specific 
action is taken by the Executive Committee of the Association. 





Approaches to Team Teaching 


MONTE S. NORTON 


In ONE sense, good schools always have encouraged a form of team 
teaching. Working with teachers in the various subject matter areas, 
administrative personnel and guidance counselors have attempted to 
coordinate the efforts of the total teaching staff into an integrated whole 
for fostering an optimum program for each pupil. At the secondary- 
school level, for example, teachers of art, music, social studies, English, 
science, and others have coordinated activities so that the entire learning 
process was strengthened and enriched for the pupil. Perhaps the spe- 
cific unit of study in the social studies centered upon the old world 
backgrounds and in particular the country of Italy. To the fullest extent 
possible, other subject area teachers design activities and experiences 
for pupils in their classes that not only will promote the achievement of 
objectives for their particular courses but also use the work and study 
in other areas to enrich and reinforce on-going activity. In regard to the 
study of Italy in the unit in social studies, the art teacher coordinates her 
activities to provide learning and information on important contributions 
of Italy to the world of art which might include the study of art master- 
pieces by such artists as Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci; the music 
teacher provides experiences in music relating to Italian contributions to 
this area; reports, essays, literature, and other work in the language arts 
may center upon the country of Italy; and the work in science might well 
center upon the famous Italian scientist Galileo and his work in develop- 
ing scientific thinking, experiments with gravity, or the development of 
the telescope. This approach to team teaching involves both horizontal 
and vertical coordination of learning activities for pupils by teachers in 
the various subject matter areas. Although this approach to team teach- 
ing certainly has not been a universal practice in the secondary schools, 
it nevertheless is one approach to team teaching that has been used in 
many secondary schools. 

The team teaching approaches used in the elementary school presently 
and in the past have been quite different from those at the secondary 
level. In the elementary school, the idea of the self-contained classroom 
has prevailed. Team teaching, whereby certain “specialists” are called 
upon to teach certain areas in the elementary school program, has been 
practiced for many years by some schools. Special teachers of art and 
music frequently have been used in this team teaching approach with 
the regular classroom teacher providing instruction in all of the other 
areas of the program. More recently, special teachers in the area of 


Monte S. Norton coordinates the program of the eight junior high schools 
(enrollment, 5,100) of the Lincoln Public School System, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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physical education and other areas have joined the team at the elemen- 
tary-school level. 

In order to cope more adequately with the vast growth of knowledge, 
to find more efficient and productive methods for providing an educa- 
tional program which meets the needs of all pupils, and to improve 
instruction at all levels, other team teaching approaches have entered 
the educational scene. Some of these approaches are variations of ones 
used previously, while others are quite unique and differ markedly from 
earlier practices. To date, some of the team approaches to teaching are 
suggestions or proposals being made; others are ideas presently being 
used in some schools. It would be almost impossible to describe the 
many variations of team teaching that are being proposed and used by 
schools and educators today. An attempt will be made in this article, 
however, to describe basic approaches to team teaching that differ 
significantly from the types previously discussed—ones that, although 
involving some creative or imaginative thinking, deserve serious consider- 
ation in terms of their implications for promoting and fostering better 
educational programs for all pupils. 


Tue Dynamic CLassroomM Unir APPROACH 


One form of the team approach rightly could be termed the Dynamic 
Classroom Unit. In this approach, the teacher in the classroom works 
closely with members of the school team staff to provide the best pos- 
sible learning activities for pupils. Important members of the team are 
the personnel in the audio-visual or production department and the 
school library. Audio-visual materials and facilities which include teach- 
ing aids of all types are at the command of the teacher and pupils. Not 
only are the usual materials and equipment—the film projector, tape 
recorder, phonograph, radio, and television—at the immediate disposal 
of the classroom teacher and pupils, but also other electronic devices— 
pupil recording and listening stations, libraries of records and prepared 
tapes which correspond to work in specific areas, and other dynamic 
teaching aids—are utilized. One or more full-time artists or production 
men act as an important part of the teaching team. They are available 
for making special posters, models, and other instructional materials 
recommended by the teacher and other members of the team. The 
dynamic classroom unit demands flexible equipment and facilities. Mov- 
able wall partitions will allow varied uses of classroom space and 
facilitate the planning and designing of varied activities to be carried 
on simultaneously in the same classroom unit. Mevable or portable 
libraries are available to teachers which include references and supple- 
mentary textbooks valuable in the present unit of study. Materials useful 
to pupils and teachers in the work being carried on at the time are 
transported into the classroom for immediate use and removed with little 


difficulty when no longer needed. This does not preclude the extensive 


use of the main library included within the elementary- or secondary- 
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school building. Other team members include the principal, coordinators, 
supervisors, guidance personnel, and others who work with the teacher 
to provide the optimal classroom learning situation. Special team mem- 
bers in reading work with the librarian and the teacher to provide 
materials to meet the various reading levels which exist. A variety of 
testing is used, but more and more attention is given to the use of 
self-evaluation on the part of each pupil. 


THe TEACHER SPECIALIST APPROACH 


Another approach to team teaching might be termed the Teacher 
Specialist Approach. This approach involves teams of teachers each 
teaching his own speciality—the areas he knows best. In many instances 
the teacher will prepare lessons for presentation to classes of 100-300 
pupils. The teacher specialist is given adequate help from well-qualified 
certificated teachers who have considerable work and training in the 
particular area of study. These persons are not teacher aides or clerks 
for keeping care of the clerical work and classroom details, but persons 
adequately prepared to carry out the class activities with smaller groups 
of pupils, to serve as discussion leaders, and to provide individual guid- 
ance and help for pupils. The helping teacher in one area might well be 
the specialist teacher in another. The basic idea in this approach is the 
use of teacher abilities and talents where they can do the most to provide 
an optimum educational program for all pupils. In the teacher specialist 


approach, films or television media can be used to provide the lesson by 
the specialist. In most instances where this is done, large groups of 
pupils are involved. Classroom teachers then join the team to provide 
further experiences for pupils. 


THe FLexisLe Unit AND INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULING APPROACH 


The Flexible Unit and Individual Scheduling Approach involves two 
basic ideas in team teaching. In the flexible unit idea, rigid time sched- 
uling for specific classes is ignored; times for class periods depend upon 
the ongoing unit of study, specific activity at hand, and the pupils 
involved. The individual scheduling idea allows the scheduling of classes 
and activities to fit the obvious needs and progress of the individual. 
In both instances, teams of teachers, supervisors, resource persons, guid- 
ance personnel, and other community agencies work together to provide 
an optimum educational program for each pupil. The school and the 
community do not function as separate entities. One tends to enrich 
and improve the other. It is fully recognized in this approach that all 
pupils do not need to spend the same amount of time or need the same 
type and/or amount of instruction in various areas of study. Many pupils 
obtain real life, on-the-job experience through working in the local com- 
munity as part of their educational plan. For example, a senior high- 
school student interested in electronics and receiving a college degree in 
electrical engineering might work with a team of teachers in the school 
for gaining the major part of the basic knowledge necessary for a good 
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foundation in the subject areas. At the same time, another team member 
provides an opportunity for the pupil to work several hours per week at 
the electronic computer plant or in the radio and television shop in the 
community. 

Flexible scheduling allows teachers to be used best in the program 
being carried on at any one time in the school. In the junior high school, 
rapid learners in eighth-grade language arts are given the opportunity 
to experience work in two or three different foreign languages. In cases 
where the language arts classes are scheduled relatively close to the 
same time in the day, one teacher may take the entire group of rapid 
learners and provide two weeks of conversational French for them. The 
other two teachers spend this time helping the pupils individually and 
planning for the work they will provide this same group in perhaps 
German or Spanish. Thus, pupils are more fully prepared to make a wise 
choice of a foreign language to pursue in grade nine and in future work 
in high school. The flexible unit and individual scheduling approach 
gives more freedom for the school and teachers to take advantage of 
community resources. The planning and carrying out of worthy field 
trips and wiser use of real life learning situations are made possible. 

The scheduling of activities of the pupil depends primarily on his 
personal achievements, abilities, interests, and goals. This approach does 
not mean that pupils are left to do as they please without sense of goal- 
directed activity. On the contrary, the teaching team made up of school 
and community members provides the freedom and opportunities for 
pupils to learn in the place and at the time that the activity has the 
most meaning in the learning process for the individual. Rigid schedules 
and traditional organization are not major factors in determining activi- 
ties. Opportunities for pupils to be motivated through participation in 
challenging work and activities of present interest along with experiences 
provided at the level of instruction of the individual are of paramount 
importance in the minds of the teaching team. 


SUMMARY 









All of the educational possibilities of the team teaching approach or 
all of the various approaches in organizing for team teaching have not 
been exhausted in this article. A few of the basic proposals presently 
being made and descriptions of methods being used by some schools 
have been discussed. Certainly, no single approach is the final answer 
to better education for pupils in the nation’s schools; much depends 
upon the individual situation. If the schools now and in the future are 
to meet the growing demands for an educated people for solving prob- 
lems, keeping abreast with growing knowledge, and maintaining world 
leadership for peace, educators must give serious thought and attention 
to the most important task facing education today—organization of an 
educational program backed by a highly qualified teaching team for 
bringing about the optimum development of all pupils everywhere. 












Audio-Visual Education and the High-School 
Curriculum 


JOHN D. BARDWELL 


V Vii ARE currently living in a society where the impact of graphic 
communication influences almost every facet of our lives. In view of 
this fact, a curriculum intended to prepare students to become members 
of this society should include instruction in basic communication skills. 
High-school students of today are accustomed to the rapid changes of an 
advanced technological society. However, if a lively graduation address 
is the only preparation to be offered to young people who will be facing 
the “cold war” and its intense battle for the minds of men, then it is 
time that the problems of graphic communication became part of the 
high-school curriculum. 

There have already been several moves in this direction in the past few 
years. In 1957-58, Kenneth Gene Faris, of Indiana University, organized 
a one-day workshop for 28 junior high-school and high-school students 
from Bedford, Indiana. This workshop was conducted in the hope that 
it would furnish information concerning possible solutions to the prob- 
lems involved in evaluating and expanding the audio-visual student 
assistant program. Mr. Faris later wrote a doctoral dissertation entitled, 
“An Appraisal by Indiana Educators of the Educational Value of Pro- 
posed Audio-Visual Activities.” The major purpose of this study was to 
determine the educational value to be derived by secondary-school stu- 
dents from participation in the operation of an audio-visual program. 

In considering the results of the work done by Mr. Faris, the writer 
became increasingly convinced that the “student-assistant” type program 
was not the type of audio-visual experience that we urgently needed in 
our present curriculum. Equipment maintenance, clerical work in an 
audio-visual office, and distribution of films are not the types of activities 
that could be easily justified in an academic course in most high schools. 
On the other hand, developing the ability to communicate effectively with 
others is a necessity for students who will soon be citizens in our present 
world of mass communication. It could help them develop “saleable 
skills, an understanding of the rights and duties of a citizen in a democ- 
racy, an appreciation for the aesthetic things of life, the ability to use 
leisure time constructively, to develop respect for other people, to learn 
to work cooperatively with others, and to develop the ability to com- 
municate effectively with others.”! 

* Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age. 

John D. Bardwell is Assistant Director of the Audio-Visual Center of the 


University of Chicago Graduate School of Education and Coordinator for the 
Laboratory Schools, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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It was this type of thinking that stimulated the writer to examine the 
instructional program of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Education. The objectives of the existing 
unified arts program were carefully considered and then a proposed 
course in audio-visual communications to be included as part of the fresh- 
man unified arts schedule for the school year beginning in September 
1950 was outlined. A description of that course is as follows: 

A unit of study intended to help students apply some of the methods 
of good communication to educational problems. It will involve an exam- 
ination of the things that make messages effective and the students will 
be expected to use the facilities and equipment of the audio-visual center 
to carry out individual and group projects in message design. 

The major objective is to help the student improve his ability to com- 
municate ideas through the use of materials and equipment commonly 
found in a good high-school audio-visual program. It involves an exam- 
ination of motivation, perception, and learning theory, as well as the 
preparation of inexpensive visual materials and effective use of audio- 
visual equipment. Each person will be expected to develop one or more 
projects designed to help communicate an idea in an actual classroom 
situation. 

Typical projects include making transparencies for all types of slide 
projectors, creating photographic pictures stories, preparing signs and 
maps, and designing displays for bulletin boards. 

The student is evaluated on the progress he makes in his ability to 
visualize an idea for transmission to a specific audience, and the method 
of construction of the visual selected to do the job. Frequent instructor, 
class, and self-evaluation of such projects is intended to facilitate this 
progress. 

There would be three major objectives: 

I. To create an understanding of the communications process: 

A. Study communicator message and audience variables 

B. Study techniques of persuasion; (1) propaganda analysis; (2) cam- 
paign approach; (3) picture editing or picture reading 

To develop skills in the selection, preparation, and use of materials used 

in communication: 

A. Skills would include lettering, mounting, framing 

B. Activities would include design of models, exhibits, displays 

To develop an appreciation of the unique characteristics of media: 

A. Which media: (1) records, tapes, radios; (2) still pictures and photo- 
graphic slides; (3) motion pictures and other projectors; (4) tele- 
vision, demonstrations, and dramatic experiences; (5) exhibits and 
displays 
How used; (1) selection of media; (2) matching action to the meth- 
ods; (3) using the proper rate of development; (4) using appropriate 
language; (5) organization for maximum results; (6) using audience 
reaction; (7) problems of visualization: (a) cue control; (b) time 
and cost versus effects; (c) manipulation of materials and equipment 
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The class activity is project (message) centered with frequent group 
evaluation to rate the success of this message in terms of the audience, 
communicator objectives, form of message, method of transmission, and 
the quality of work being done. 

The new idea of audio-visual communication was introduced to the 
experimental class by using the film, The Eye of the Beholder; to stress 
the idea that seeing is not believing. After some discussion of this idea, 
the film, Demonstrations in Perception, was shown. The class then pro- 
ceeded to try to duplicate some of the demonstrations that were shown in 
this film. Although these projects were not highly successful, the writer 
was enabled to assess the work habits of the members of the class and 
introduce them to the project idea which would be followed for the 
remainder of the quarter. Because many of the class members were not 
quite clear on the factors underlining these demonstrations in perception, 
it left some unanswered questions that could be developed during the 
remainder of the session. Class sessions often cover such ideas as “What 
is a good picture?” “How does contrast affect a good picture?” “What 
are some of the cropping techniques that editors use?” “What are some 
of the elements of a good picture story?” “What role do visual cues play 
in transmitting an idea in a picture or photograph?” 

The material introduced in class sessions was intended to prepare the 
class for the major project—a visual that could be used in conjunction 
with work currently being done in one of their high-school classes. The 
student projects began as ideas. We then proceeded to discuss the use 
of color, shape, design, and format. The selection of appropriate media 
was determined by intended audience, skills of the student, time equip- 
ment available, and other communications ideas. As soon as these proj- 
ects were selected, students developed them on an individual basis. Some 
of the students got technical help from members of the Audio-Visual 
Center staff, while others obtained help from some of the other members 
of the unified arts staff. 

Equipment training occurred only when there was a definite need for 
such training. For example, one of the students used a tape recorder 
for his perception project and it later involved the whole class in the 
mechanics of operating a tape recorder. As a logical follow-up to the 
discussions, we summarized with a film, Tape Recording for Instruction. 
In another instance, the class members had to serve in a crew for a 
closed-circuit television program which was put on by the sixth grade. 
Each member of the class served some role that required “on the spot” 
training to permit him to participate in the program. 


CONCLUSIONS 
This brief study enabled the writer to identify several problem areas 
that will require further investigation and pointed to several conclusions 
which would guide him in future work with high-school students. For 
example, research findings indicate that in a class where large numbers 
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of films are shown, the classroom seems to be better than the auditorium 
in order to avoid “entertainment set.” In such a program, students are 
apt to look upon the period as one of relaxation. However, a studio-like 
workshop would probably be best because one could move from the 
discussion of a film to work on a project that would be a direct result 
of the film presentation. 

Having the students evaluate all films used in the class seemed to in- 
crease the understanding of the communication process. It helped the 
students to understand the objectives of producers and distributors of 
films as well as the problems of selecting an audience for a film. 

The incidental introduction of equipment training prevents members 
of the class who are not technically oriented from hiding behind their 
inadequacies. The “idea centered” project approach seems to be more 
productive because both technically oriented and non-technically oriented 
students are quickly involved in class activity. Once students have pre- 
pared materials to be used with a particular piece of equipment, the 
actual operation of it becomes a less significant problem. However, be- 
cause the students are generally completely unfamiliar with equipment 
and methods, fifteen to eighteen weeks would be the minimum time 
needed to be able to introduce them to the majority of possibilities that 
are available in the average audio-visual center. 

The assignment of a visual for use in class generally met with fair 
success. The quality of the visuals improved after students had seen what 
other classes had done. A general invitation to departing members of 
the class to use the facilities of the Center for school projects is already 
bearing fruit. Several students have come to us for help and the results 
of their work seems to be well worth the effort on the part of the staff. 

The audio-visual area lends itself to helping the unified arts student 
improve his aesthetic organizational skills. The objectives of the audio- 
visual communications course and the work that is done in this course do 
not conflict in any way with the objectives of the unified arts department. 
The course contributes a great deal to the objectives as conceived by the 
unified arts department and there is much interaction between the various 
departments. A great number of skills do overlap and the instructors 
have been able to help one another in advising students who are working 
on projects in which this overlap occurs. 


StuDENT REACTIONS 

Student reactions to the course were generally very favorable in spite 
of the fact that this was an experimental project. At the end of the first 
quarter, students were asked the following two questions: (1) What are 
the advantages of having this course in the freshman program? (2) 
What are the disadvantages? A typical reply to the first question was 
the student who said, “The advantage of having this course in the Fresh- 
man program is that you get acquainted with AV materials, teaching 
methods, and uses early in your life. Then when you want to use AV 
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materials for any project, you know how to use them and do not have to 
take a new course in AV.” 

Reactions to the second question were generally criticism of the way 
in which the teacher presented the material and indicative of the original 
nature of the projects. For example, one student said, “Not enough 
guidance for the teaching of the project. Over-estimate of the student's 
AV background.” 

A very encouraging type of criticism was voiced by a student who 
said, “The disadvantage is that you are not able to keep up your studies 
in AV. You must change courses after one quarter, and you do not keep 
up with the new methods and ideas as well as you would if you took a 
two- or a three-quarter AV course.” 








Russian by Television— 
Evaluation, Problems and Prospects 


HELEN B. YAKOBSON 


NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL TV 


‘io phenomenal growth in the number of persons to be educated, as 
reflected in the latest statistics, has made it imperative for American 
educators to seek means for the solution of our educational problems out- 
side the traditional pattern." 

Lawrence G. Derthick, the Commissioner of Education, estimates that 
last year our elementary and secondary schools lacked 182,000 teachers 
of the total needed. In the coming year a shortage of over 200,000 teach- 
ers is anticipated. In the words of Commissioner Derthick, “The deficit 
of teachers will mean, in many communities, over-large classes or the 
employment of teachers without adequate training, or both. In many 
instances, it will also mean curtailing the number of subjects offered.” 

It seems clear that the needed increase in the number of teachers 
cannot be met by present teacher-training programs. If we are to live 
up to our commitment to universal education and to provide an oppor- 
tunity to every American citizen to attain the highest level of education 
and training of which he is capable, then it is obvious that other and 
perhaps less orthodox ways must be found to solve this problem in the 
quickest and most efficient manner. 

The pressure of existing demands has made the American public aware 
of the need to develop and utilize new educational media. A prominent 
place among them must be assigned to television. As Dr. Thomas Clark 
Pollock of the New York University rightly pointed out, “It now seems 
clear that television offers the greatest opportunity for the advancement 
of education since the introduction of printing by movable type.” In- 
creasing numbers of educational television stations teaching a great 
variety of courses, and the eagerness with which many universities and 


* Out of a population of something more than 168 million, statistics show the fol- 
lowing estimates of the increase in our school enrollment: 

1960 1965 
ed vehines de vneileean ss 33 million 36 million 
Secondary schools 9 million 12 million 
Colleges 4 million 5 million 

Helen B. Yakobson is Executive Officer of the Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literature, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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colleges have begun to sponsor television courses for university credit 
seem indeed to indicate that there are many who share Dr. Pollock’s 
view.” 


GrowTH or TV LANGUAGE CouRSES 


The great national concern over the inadequacy of modern foreign 
language teaching in this country is also reflected in the growing number 
of foreign language courses offered on television. In 1957-58 there were 
27 such programs in German, French, Spanish, and one in Russian. In 
1958-59, out of a total of 68 foreign language television courses, we find 
that as many as 23 were devoted to Russian.’ 

The first Russian course on television (given in the summer of 1958 
in Schenectady, New York, by a non-professional Russian teacher, an 
American chemist with some knowledge of the language) brought na- 
tional attention to the tremendous public interest in the study of Russian. 
The American public apparently has taken to heart the numerous edi- 
torials in the national press and the statements by leading educators 
emphasizing the urgent need for increasing the number of people having 
command of the Russian language. The course in Schenectady had 
attracted four thousand listeners! 

Most of the Russian television courses were given in cooperation with 
the local universities’ Slavic or Russian departments. Several of them 
were launched with the aid of Ford Foundation grants. Most of them 
were presented over educational television channels. All had both credit 
and non-credit registrants. Some programs were conducted as straight 
lecture courses with no attempt at follow-up or closer liaison between 
the/teacher and the television student. Still others, such as at the Univer- 
sity| of Washington at Seattle, were made a part of the regular university 
curticulum—the students had regular campus sessions and used the facil- 
ities of the language workshop. The University of Washington also intro- 
duded the practice of making available to the students tapes with which 
they worked at home and which they sent back for corrections. The 
Weftern Reserve University Russian television course held regular cam- 
pus} sessions for credit students and weekly consultations for high-school 


*In 1960, out of 45,000 school districts, 569 used televised instruction; 117 col- 
lege} and universities offer credit for television courses. (To mention only two exam- 
ples} the Chicago City College operates six branches of its television college through 
ope circuit television, involving 30,000 registrants, 7,575 for credit; and to date, 
Western Reserve University, one of the pioneers in educational TV, has presented 
somp 600 subjects on television.) 144 educational institutions operate closed-circuit 
TV |systems; 45 non-commercial educational television stations have been set up— 
Neu York Times, 5/1/60. Washington County, Md., has incorporated television into 
the Haily curriculum of 16,000 elementary- and high-school students in 49 schools. 
See jtheir March 1959 progress report, Teaching in Washington County for data on 
this]special closed-circuit educational television project. 

* Bee conclusion of this article for a listing of Russian language courses on television 
—peft, current, and planned. 
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groups. Numerous study groups were organized for non-credit students 
—downtown businessmen, teachers, and housewives. These groups came 
together to listen to the tape-recorded television lessons, to go over their 
lessons together, and to review the assignments. 

Some Russian TV courses have been co-sponsored by state secondary- 
school systems. For example, the University of Pittsburgh Russian pro- 
gram was channeled into 69 schools in the Pittsburgh area for high-school 
credit. The University of Alabama’s program went to a great many high 
schools throughout the state. The University of Utah, on the other hand, 
offers a Russian course for elementary schools. The National Defense 
Education Act is subsidizing a three-year study of this program, now in 
its second year, to investigate the practicality and effectiveness of teach- 
ing Russian by television. It will be most interesting to see the results 
of this study. 

A new venture in educational television is being planned at Purdue 
University—the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction. 
The programs will be telecast throughout a six-state area in the Midwest 
from an aircraft in order to reach localities outside the range of educa- 
tional TV stations. Courses in French and Spanish for elementary- and 
secondary-school students and Russian for college students will be given 
for a 32-week period (four 30-minute lessons per week) during the 
1961-62 school year. This ambitious project should have a tremendous 
impact on educational TV and the study of modern foreign languages. 

A closer examination of one of these Russian telecourses reveals some 
interesting data as to the organization and conduct of a successful educa- 
tional venture in a new field. The program with which I am most 
familiar is the George Washington University Russian telecourse over 
CBS-WTOP in Washington, D. C.* At the start of the program, it had 
87 students registered for credit, 3,217 registered non-credit students, 
and an estimated audience of some 30,000. It is now in the second year 
of operation, offering a second-year course in Conversational Russian. 
The total enrollment in all courses came to 4,879 registered students— 
the largest enrollment of any Russian telecourse given so far. 

The course was originated by a group of local educators, planned and 
supervised by the head of the Department of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures, and administered by the College of General Studies (the 
George Washington University’s extension program division). Each 
semester consisted of 45 half-hour sessions given three times a week at 
6:30 a.m. It was set up to develop understanding, speaking, and reading 
skills in Russian. During the first year, each TV lesson combined these 
three aspects: (1) practice in spoken Russian; (2) gradual introduction 
to the fundamentals of Russian grammar; and (3) review of the previous 
lessons and checking of assigned homework. 


*In 1959 the program was awarded an “Emmy” for the best educational TV pro- 
gram in the Greater Metropolitan Washington area, and in 1960 it received a “Golden 
Mike,” 2 national award given by McCall’s magazine to the best-produced educational 
television program. 
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The first course, Elementary Russian, was based on the same textbook 
used on the campus,° but it was found necessary to provide a supple- 
mentary workbook for home study by the TV students.° The TV Study 
Guide contained additional reading material and exercises and some of 
the same visuals used on the program—pictures, maps, and charts. For 
the student’s convenience, it listed the complete schedule of classes, 
examinations, class meetings on campus for credit students, teacher's 
office hours, meeting times of study groups, as well as a listing of all 
homework assignments for the course. The answers to many of the 
homework assignments were also provided in the Study Guide to enable 
the student to check his work without delay. 

During the second semester of Elementary Russian, in addition to the 
basic text and TV Study Guide—Part 2, students were assigned additional 
reading, drill exercises on Russian verbs, and worked with Russian cross- 
word puzzles.’ In the Study Guide for this course were added exercises 
based on this supplementary work and the solutions to the crossword 
puzzles. 

Five or six 10-minute quizzes were given each semester to be corrected 
and graded by the student himself at home. The students reported their 
grades in letters to the teacher with touching honesty, accompanied by 
many personal remarks. They openly boasted about their achievements 
and success when their score was high enough and felt dejected and 
offered various excuses and explanations for low scores. 

An hour mid-term and a two-hour final exam for all credit students 
followed closely the pattern set up by the regular courses taught on the 
university campus. A two-week general over-all review period followed 
the end of the first-year’s course. 

At;the present time the University is offering a second-year course: 
Conversational Russian. In this course the student, who is by now 
familjar with the essentials of Russian grammar and has a considerable 
vocalhulary at his command, can perfect his skill in fluent and correct 
usage of the language. At the same time, the student also acquires some 
new Yocabulary appropriate for conversation on specific topics, while the 
range] of topics of conversation gradually expands from simple, everyday 
situations to include topics of special and varied interest. Special instruc- 


; Leon Stilman, Russian Verbs of Motion. Columbia 
; N. Wiren, Russian Crossword Exercises. Arranged to accompany 


n registration the student received a kit of material including: Helen Yakob- 
Guide to Conversational Russian, George Washington University Book Store, 
on, D. C. 1960. A New Russian Reader—Stories and poems from classic and 
Russian literature, edited by Helen Yakobson. George Washington University 
Store. 1960. M. A. O’Brien, New Russian-English and English-Russian Diction- 
ver Publications, New York. 
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A contrastive picture of Russian and American cultural patterns is 
presented in the Guide to Conversational Russian. It is important to 
place the learner “inside” the cultural pattern of the country, for only 
then will he get the real meaning the word conveys when used by the 
native speaker. Yet, we have found that it is perhaps just as important 
that the student not be hampered by the strangeness of the new objects 
he encounters, or by relationships alien to his way of life, in his first 
stumbling attempts at communicating in the new language. The psycho- 
logical impact of talking about himself, things he knows and is accus- 
tomed to, will result in the student's closer identification with the new 
language. 

For example, after having learned to talk about the daily activities of 
an American family, the student turns his attention to the Soviet way of 
life and discusses a Russian family’s typical day. He talks about our 
sports and about Russian football. He goes shopping at an American 
department store and to a “Gastronom”—a Soviet food store. The text 
contains many original drawings which enliven the study and help in 
vocabulary recall. 

The Reader was included in the instructional material mainly to answer 
the needs of more advanced students though some of the stories and 
poems in it were assigned reading for all. 

A required one-hour weekly workshop session for credit students was 
held every Saturday morning in the university language laboratory where 
the students worked with tapes prepared from the material of the week's 
lesson. Credit students were also required to submit compositions on 
the same lesson topics and met with the TV instructor to discuss their 
written work. In both the first and second-year courses, meetings were 
held for credit students one week prior to examinations with the instruc- 
tor and the head of the department to answer students’ queries. 

At a general meeting for all TV students at the beginning of each 
course, non-credit students were able to organize regional study groups 
for those wishing to get together and practice the knowledge gained in 
the telecourse. There were eight study groups meeting in various sections 
of metropolitan Washington. Some of them listened to tape recordings of 
the television lesson, some went over the lesson assignments, and some 
practiced their conversational skills on each other. 

All TV students were invited to attend campus Russian Club gatherings 
and functions sponsored by the club and the Slavic Department—the 
Christmas and Easter parties with programs of Russian music, songs, 
and folk-dancing, a symposium on Doctor Zhivago, a concert by the 
Yale Russian Chorus, and the like. 

The study of the Russian language stimulated in many of the viewers 
a desire to learn more about Russia and her people. To satisfy this inter- 
est, the last two weeks of the spring semester of the Elementary Russian 
telecourse were devoted to a series of lectures by experts in the fields of 
political science, government, and economics located in Washington and 
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by members of the university faculty. These specialists spoke on (1) 
“The Soviet Union: Land and People”; (2) “Russia Before the Bolshevik 
Revolution”; (3) “The Soviet System in Action”; (4) “The Communist 
Party”; (5) “The Soviet Economic System”; and (6) “The Pattern of 
Soviet Culture.”® 


Success or ETV—Its ProsLemMs AND DANGERS 

There is no doubt that we are on the threshold of a new and exciting 
era in education. In the case of Russian, television provided instruction 
in a subject which was not readily available through the traditional 
educational media at a time when the need for learning Russian was felt 
acutely by educators and the general public. There is no doubt that 
educational institutions sponsoring television courses and teachers teach- 
ing these courses have been successful in meeting some of the challenges 
of this new educational medium. In comparing the on-campus students 
with television listeners taking the same course, it is perhaps a little 
disconcerting for some educators not to find enough difference in their 
performances! As a matter of fact, it has been reported that TV students 
generally do better in written assignments and written examinations. In 
a survey made by the University of Pennsylvania, eight of every ten TV 
students said they were getting at least as much benefit from the tele- 
courses as from lectures in a classroom. A comparison made by the 
Foreign Language Instruction Project at the University of Illinois showed 
that while in “immediacy of oral response” the average score of a group 
of classroom students exceeded a group of TV students by 15%, in 
listening comprehension and pronunciation there was little difference 
between the two groups in the scores obtained. The Metropolitan Educa- 
tional Television Association, which sponsored the St. Johns University 
Russian telecourse, reported in its survey that 79% of the students 
enrolled thought television instruction was equal or superior to classroom 
teaching—48% said that the two were equal; 31% found television 
superior. 

Yet much remains to be done to make this powerful educational 
medium truly effective. Many technical and administrative problems 
are encountered and must be solved by those sponsoring TV courses. 
The impression that educational TV is enthusiastically acclaimed by all 
and meets always with the enthusiastic support of all educators is just 
not so. The traditionalists are up in arms against it; their alarm is under- 
standable. For television threatens traditional concepts and practices in 
education and requires the study and mastery of new techniques. 


“It is interesting to note that in several instances TV Russian-language courses 
have been followed by programs concerned with Russian civilization and culture. 
Indiana University gave a 14-week, 2-hour credit course on Russian History (WTTV). 
Oklahoma University is telecasting a series on Russian Poetry on KETA-TV. KRMA- 
TV, Denver, is currently presenting a series on the history and culture of Russia, 
following its Russian language course. St. John’s University in New York, which gave 
a credit course in Russian on TV, sponsored a successful 15-day tour of the Soviet 
Union for their television students. 
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For example, Russian television courses have experimented with three 
different techniques in the presentation of course material. The TV 
lessons have been telecast in one of the three following ways: (1) tele- 
vising or filming an actual class in progress in the school or college 
classroom; (2) bringing a group of “typical” students into the studio as 
a TV “class”; and (3) teaching direct to the camera. 

In the author's opinion, the most effective courses from the point of 
view of both the TV student and teacher are those taught by the teacher 
without a class, direct to the camera and to the TV viewer. 


The dangers of the first two methods were readily apparent to the 
writer. When the TV viewer has to watch a class in progress, either 
in the classroom or studio, there is the possibility that his own role may 
be reduced to that of a passive observer—one of the most frequent 
criticisms aimed at educational television. 


Very often, too, TV students at home are distracted by watching the 
studio “class.” Some viewers are irritated and made impatient by the 
halting efforts of poor students in the “class” or by what seems to them 
a waste of time spent in unnecessary repetition for the benefit of these 
slower students. Others may be intimidated by the quicker response and 
fluent performance of superior students. 


Teachers find it difficult in working with a TV studio “class” to keep 
to the prepared lesson plan and cover the necessary amount of material 
in the more severe limits of TV class time (generally 42-hour lessons )— 
unless, of course, the lesson is rehearsed in advance or not presented 
“live.” Precious TV class time is taken up by students’ questions as well 
as by the shifting of cameras in order to follow the various individual 
“performances.” Teachers complain, too, that they are distracted by the 
necessary change of the focus of attention in teaching with a studio 
class. Just as they have established a rapport with the students in front 
of them, the camera moves in for a close-up and separates the teacher 
from her “class.” 


On the other hand, I have observed that in television courses taught 
without a class, straight into the camera, students feel that the teacher 
is talking directly to them; they are involved in the learning process and 
participate actively at all times. One TV student wrote on a question- 
naire sent out by George Washington University that a mild request 
from the TV instructor, “Will you speak up a little louder, please,” 
resulted in an outburst of sound causing much displeasure on the part of 
other members of the family who didn’t happen to be up at 6:30 a.m! 
Others reported that they were often startled by the teacher's uncanny 
way of catching their mistakes and asking them to repeat a word cor- 
rectly. It isn’t necessary to have a classroom student ask an actual ques- 
tion on the program to emphasize particular problems of each lesson. 
An experienced teacher can easily foresee what problems of pronuncia- 
tion or grammar need additional drill or extra explanation, thus antici- 
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pating the student's possible questions.’ Students attending large 
crowded high schools or universities enjoy the rare advantage of being 
taught by a teacher who seems to have a great personal interest in each 
one of them as an individual. The brighter students reported enthusias- 
tically on the freedom from boredom of lessons interrupted by irrelevant 
questions or tedious repetition for the benefit of slower learners. 

Most TV students stated that it was a distinct advantage not to be 
bothered by the usual distractions, the interruptions, and, most impor- 
tantly, the errors of others in the normal classroom situation. In language 
learning, which is mostly imitation and repetition, it is particularly 
important for the students always to follow a perfect model—the teacher 
—rather than be exposed to the inconsistent and quite often incorrect 
patterns of speech of their fellow students. Perhaps the real contribution 
of educational television will be in meeting one of the*greatest educa- 
tional challenges of our times—the problem of quantity versus quality, 
of standardization versus individualization in mass education. 

The problem of teaching “in public” worries some educators. Char- 
acteristic of this attitude is the comment of Harvey Zorbaugh, who wrote 
in the Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers: 
“In the universities, where supervision of teaching is not comme il faut 
and a man can teach a lifetime without anyone coming into his class- 
room to observe what he is doing, some teachers look upon television 
as an invasion of their privacy. The prospect of teaching on television, 
exposed to his peers, affects him like dreaming he is walking down a 
crowded street and suddenly realizing he has no clothes on.” 

Certainly, teaching on television is a great new challenge for the 
teacher, requiring of him a new set of skills besides knowledge of the 
subject. It is important to realize that not just any teacher will make a 
good television teacher, no matter how good he is in the classroom. 
Facing a camera in an empty studio, a teacher must be enough of an 
actor to project himself to his unseen audience. He must have an 
unerring sense of timing—every second of the television class time counts 
and must be properly utilized. Each lesson must be well planned and 
presented in a clear and concise manner. Yet at all times during the 
TV lesson, the teacher must appear pleasant and relaxed despite the fact 
that, while going about teaching his subject, he must at the same time be 
watching the clock and following the directions of the producer and 
cameraman. 

Starting to work in a new medium, an inexperienced teacher can 
become easy prey of so-called television “experts,” promotion and public 
relations personnel. While it is the job of these specialists to advise the 
teacher on how to conduct himself before the camera, they often take 
it upon themselves to tell him how to teach his subject. Their desire to 


’ George Washington University TV-course students found it interesting occasion- 
ally to listen to a fellow-student invited as a guest on the program and also, for the 
sake of variety, to hear another Russian-speaking visitor converse with their teacher. 
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put on a “good show” in terms of theatrical television can very easily 
conflict with the teacher’s purpose of teaching a body of facts and 
information. 

Though greater showmanship may be required in the television class- 
room, one cannot help but feel at times that attempts at forced spon- 
taneity or “folksiness” defeat the purposes of educational television. 
Reading through various reports on Russian language television courses 
and observing some of the teachers in action, one finds some teachers 
trying too hard to be entertaining. They bring into the classroom 
extraneous realia—balalikas, samovars, Russian dolls . . —and some have 
been known to spend the larger portion of the TV lesson teaching 
Russian songs, dance steps, or the Russian method of making tea! 

It seems imperative to have in the production end of educational 
programs people who themselves have had a good educational back- 
ground and who would have an understanding and respect for what the 
teacher is trying to do, and at the same time, who’ would restrain the 
teacher who is more concerned with the popularity or showmanship 
appeal of his program rather than with the subject matter of the course. 
Ideally, one should have a happy combination of the serious-minded, 
attractive teacher in complete command of his subject matter, working 
hand in hand with a sympathetic, well-educated producer. Both the 
teacher and the producer should be fully aware of the fundamental 
demands and limitations of television as a teaching medium. The 
presentation of their subject matter should combine an imaginative 
appeal to both the ear and the eye of the viewer. 

To meet the challenge of the new medium, television teachers should 
be given all possible assistance in developing new teaching aids more 
suitable to the new medium. While in one respect TV teaching does 
not differ from the regular classroom procedure in that we still need 
solid, tried and true, basic texts, containing all the essential course 
material, there is a need also for additional material—tapes, records, and 
workbooks—for home study because the number of “contact” hours is 
more limited in a television course. The teacher must prepare a work- 
book containing additional exercise material, providing answers to all 
assigned exercises since there is little opportunity for the teacher to 
correct all of the student’s work during the television lesson. It is 
important for the student to have a complete listing of all homework 
assignments and all other pertinent data—just in case his TV set gets 
out of commission. An opportunity must be given to a brighter student 
to do more work if he so desires. The workbook and tapes must contain 
some more challenging work in addition to “repeat drills.” These addi- 
tional teaching aids, therefore, should act as “adjusters” between the 
faster and slower learners, providing an opportunity for each student to 
progress at his own rate of speed. 

TV teachers must be allowed to be imaginative in freeing their courses 
from the routine traditional approach. Most Russian TV courses which 
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I have observed relied heavily on the old teacher’s stand-bys—the black- 
board, chalk, and blown-up pages from the textbook constituting 
“visuals.” Television lends itself to dramatic forms of visual presentation 
—split screen, super-imposition, roll board, slides, flannel strips, and view- 
graph are some of the devices which can make TV presentation more 
effective than the standard classroom techniques. There is no reason 
why educational TV should not be as imaginative in the presentation 
of its material as some of the TV commercials in the advertisement of 
their products. 

An imaginative presentation of academic subjects takes time and plan- 
ning. Perhaps one of the reasons why these techniques have not been 
properly utilized in educational TV is due to the fact that many of these 
courses have been hastily conceived and the teachers have not been 
given enough time to select and prepare suitable materials and to study 
and acquaint themselves thoroughly with their new tasks and the tech- 
nical aspects of the new teaching medium. In one of the first major 
educational television Russian courses, for example, the teacher was given 
only a 24-hour notice before going on TV! 

Since television is a mass educational medium which attracts people of 
various educational backgrounds—and sometimes of no educational back- 
ground—and since non-credit registration for television courses is usually 
open to all, special administrative problems arise for the institutions 
offering TV courses. It is important to resist public pressure to lower 
standards and to give an “easier” course. It is important, also, to differ- 
entiate between general educational courses and university credit courses. 
It is better to dispense with the credit part of the course if sound educa- 
tional procedures cannot be observed at all times and if the educators 
are to maintain their own self-respect and that of their colleagues and 
the community they serve. 

But if educators may have doubts about television as an educational 
medium, and TV teachers may be worried about the opinions of their 
peers, there is no doubt whatsoever about the enthusiasm of the general 
public for educational TV’s pioneering efforts. “Fan mail” and surveys 
which have been analyzed by institutions sponsoring TV language courses 
reveal much interesting information. 

A sampling questionnaire sent to 1,406 TV Russian students in the 
Washington area showed that by far the largest category (of TV stu- 
dents) were housewives, with government workers (executive, clerical, 
and armed-forces personnel) the second largest, followed by scientists, 
students, teachers, and other professional groups. 

The telling comments from the largest category of students, the “home- 
bound homemaker,” seem to bear eloquent witness to the statement by 
anthropologist Margaret Mead that “Young married women with children 
are America’s greatest unused reservoir of mental power.” “Golden agers” 
with time on their hands enjoyed learning something new, interesting, 
and useful. Scientists, government workers, and professional people, too 
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busy to attend regular language courses at the university but for whom 
léarning Russian has become an urgent practical necessity, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to learn this critical language. Younger students, 
who have been conditioned to watch TV in pleasurable anticipation, find 
TV learning more “fun.” The writer also sometimes wonders whether it 
gives them a secret pleasure to know that, if they don’t like what the 
teacher is doing at that particular morning, they can always shut her 
off! These surveys clearly showed the need for educational television to 
supplement and enrich the intellectual life of the average American 
citizen. 

Thus, educational television must be considered not only as a welcome 
solution to the problems of teacher and classroom shortages in our 
schools, but also as a vital service to the vast public, hungry for knowl- 
edge and intellectual stimulation. As it develops its immense potentiali- 
ties to the full, educational TV will no longer seem an “irregular” educa- 
tional process, but will be adopted everywhere as a standard educational 
procedure, worthy of the best efforts of all serious educators. 


Russian LANGUAGE CouRSES ON TELEVISION 
Past, Current, and Planned 


ALABAMA 
Munford—WTIQ (ETV)* 59-60 High school with Ala. ETV Commission, 
State Bd. of Educ., State Universities, 
and other agencies. 
CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento—KVIE (ETV) 59-60 For teachers & adults with public schools. 
To prepare for TV Russian to schools, 
1960-61. 
San Diego—KFSD 58-59 For adults & others with public schools. 
(Commercial TV) % hr. once a wk. 34 wks. 


San Francisco-KQED (ETV) 58-59 For high school and adults with public 
schools. “The Ah, Beh, Veh of Russian.” 
Live. By H. Collis, FL instructor, Poly- 
tech H.S. % hr. once a wk. 
59-60 Elementary and intermediate. Films of 
above course. 
60-61 Intermediate. Films of above course. 
COLORADO 
Denver—KRMA-TV (ETV) 59 For adults with public schools. Instr., 
Wm. Sanderson. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wash., D. C.—WTOP-TV_ Spring, 59 College credit. Elementary Russian by 
(Commercial TV) George Washington University. Instr., 
V. Tolstoy. Live. MWF 6:30-7 a.m. 
Summer, 59 Repeat. Instr. Natasha Clarkson, G.W.U 
MWYF, 6:30-7 a.m. Live. 
Fall, 59 2nd semester, above. Instr., V. Tolstoy 
MWYF, 6:30-7 a.m. Live. 
Spring, 60 Intermediate (2nd year) College credit 
by George Washington University. Con- 
versational Russian. Instr. N. Clarkson 


MWYF, 6:30-7 a.m. Live. 


* Educational television station. 
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FLORIDA 
Tampa-St. Petersburg Fall, 
WEDU-TV (ETV) 59 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—WTTW (ETV) 58-59 
INDIANA 
Lafayette 60-61 
Midwest Program on Air-Borne 
Television Instruction. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—WJZ-TV Spring, 59 & 
(Commercial TV) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—WGBH (ETV) 58-59 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit-WTVS (ETV) 58-59 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—KTCA (ETV) Spring, 
59 & 
59-60 
NEW YORK 
Albany—WAST 58-59 
(Commercial TV) 
Schenectady—WRGB 
(Commercial TV) 
New York—WPIX 58-59 
(Commercial TV) 
59-60 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel HilI—WUNC (ETV) Summer, 


59 
OHIO 
Columbus—WOSU-TV (ETV) 58-59 
Cleveland—WEWS 58-59 
(Commercial TV) 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—KETA-TV & Summer, 
KOKH-TV (ETV) 58 & 
58-59 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—WHYY-TV 58-59 
(ETV) 
Pittsburgh-WQED (ETV) 58-59 
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For adults and others. Conversational 
Russian. 36 lessons. 


Junior col. credit. Beginning Russian. 


College credit. Beginning Russian. By 
Purdue University. 4 30-min. lessons per 
wk., 32 wks. to be broadcast from plane 
to 6-state area in Midwest. 


College credit—Beginning Russian by Col- 
lege of Notre Dame of Md. 5 days a wk. 
6:30-7 a.m. Instr., Mrs. S. Engalichev. 


College credit by Harvard Univ. Exten- 
sion program. Mon. 8-8:30 p.m. 


For adults & others by Wayne University. 


For general public. “Russkii Klass.” Live. 
% hr. 13 programs. 


HS. credit & adults. “Basic Russian” with 
Mohawk-Hudson Council on ETV and 
public schools. Instr., Dr. A. Bormon- 
shivow, Rensselaer Poly. Inst. 

College credit. “Basic Russian.” Live with 
Metropolitan Educ. TV Assn. and St. 
John’s University. 

Continuation of above with N. Y. State 
Dept. of Education and St. John’s Univ. 


For adults with Univ. of N. C., State Col- 
lege of N. C., and Woman’s College of 
N. C. 1 hr., eve. 3 days a wk. 


Scientific Russian. Ohio State Univ. 
College and H.S. credit. Western Reserve 
Univ. Dr. T. S. Lindstrom, Instr. % hr. 
3 day a wk. a.m. 


For grade school beginners—a.m. For 
H.S. and adults, p.m. By Univ. of Okla- 
homa. Geo. Harjan, Instr. 


H.S. and adults with State Bd. of Educ. 
By Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

H.S. credit. “Beginning Russian” with 
public schools. % hr. 5 days a wk. For 
adults. 2 eve. a wk. 
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UTAH 
Salt Lake City-KUED 58-59 & 
(ETV) 59-60 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk—Commercial TV Spring, 60 


Roanoke—WDBF 59 
(Commercial TV ) 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle—KCTS-TV (ETV) Fall, 


58 & 
Spring, 59 


59-60 
Spring, 61 
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For 5th Gr. and up. “Learn Russian.” 
% hr. 2 days a wk. Eve. 10 wks. each 


course. 


For adults and others. Elementary Rus- 
sian. With public schools. Filmed 6-wk 
experimental course. 
For adults and others. 
Speak.” 13 wks. 


“Russian So To 


High School. “Spoken Russian.” % hr. 
2 days a wk. With public schools by 
Univ. of Washington. 
Films of above course 
mercial TV stations. 
“Scientific Russian” planned. 


shown on com- 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—WTTV Spring, 60 


OKLAHOMA 
Salt Lake City—KUED-TV 
(ETV) 


59-60 


College credit. Russian History—last 100 
yrs. By Univ. of Indiana correspondence 
study division. 


For adults and others. “Russian Poetry” 
by Univ. 
Vlach. 


of Okla. Instr., Dr. Robert 
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Feature Films Can Bolster Foreign 
Language Instruction 


ROBERT W. SIMKO 


he FOREIGN language instruction and the foreign language compe- 
tency of students a key issue in your high school? Much of America 
must answer “yes” and those of us who can answer “no” are in the proc- 
ess of changing our answer. An awakened public vitally concerned with 
academics is seeking proficiency and will accept no less. 

Recognizing this, high-school principals are encouraging staff mem- 
bers to undertake further study under the grants of the National Defense 
Education Act or in the conventional manner. Language laboratories in 
a myriad of designs are rapidly becoming standard teaching equipment. 
Foreign language records, tapes, printed aids, and filmstrips permeate 
language classrooms and closets, while budgeting provision is made for 
additional aids. The writer agrees that this utilization of aids is proper, 
but suggests that many of us may not be using a key teaching tool, the 
full-length foreign feature film. 

Feature films provide all of the elements for polishing language pro- 
ficiency. Designed as entertainment, they coordinate easily followed 
themes with a virtual diarrhea of foreign verbiage. Universal interests 
are characterized by passion or humor coupled with suspense of murder 
or the pathos of drama—all spoken in a foreign language. Incorporated 
in each film are important elements from educational psychology and 
methodology. Motivation, recall, repetition, and cues abound, while inflec- 
tion is sub-consciously assimulated in this multi-sensual learning experi- 
ence. A center of attention with a rapidly changing scope of action and 
events precludes the ennui which normally accompanies a two-hour 
instructional period. The rapid growth of America’s cinema “art houses” 
is testimony of the acceptability of this key tool by our students and 
public. 

Schalmont High School began a program of feature-length film pres- 
entations last year on an experimental basis. Two Spanish, one German, 
and one French film were shown after school hours to students who 
were charged a nominal admission charge. Students from nearby high 
schools were invited to attend and bolstered attendance. The concept 
proved successful and this program will be continued while the number 
of films presented will be increased. 

The writer would suggest that principals who use feature-length 
foreign films as a teaching technique observe the following: (1) first- 
year language students will find the dialogue difficult both in vocabulary 


Robert W. Simko is Principal of the Schalmont Junior-Senior High School 
(enrollment 850), 825 Duanesburg Road, Rotterdam, New York. 
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and in rapid speech; (2) classic and period films use terminology which 
is not familiar to the students as a group; (3) presenting the first film in 
November will permit students to regain and expand language facility 
lost during the summer months; (4) booking films well in advance will 
permit adequate planning by participating schools and students; and 
(5) continuity in the performance can be fostered by using two pro- 
jectors. 

We at Schalmont High School feel that foreign films can do much to 
improve the basic competency of the viewer. However, we recognize 
it as a single medium which could be modified for greater effectiveness. 
Perhaps a high-school social affair with a film, dinner, and foreign record 
dance for participants from the varied schools would offer more. Cer- 
tainly post-film discussions by mixed groups would add another favorable 
experience. We are convinced that continued experimentation and usage 
will add vitality and proficiency to our foreign language program. 








Eugene S. Thomas (front row, second from left), Principal of Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Second Vice President of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, represented the NASSP at this week-long meeting of 
WCOTP in Amsterdam, Holland. 


WCOTP MEETS IN AMSTERDAM 


Nearty 500 teachers and school administrators from all the parts of the 
world met in Amsterdam, July 31-August 7, 1960, to speed programs for im- 
proving the health of school children in their own countries. Their principal 
instrument will be the organizations which they represented at a week-long 
meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (WCOTP). After discussing all phases of “Child Health and the School” 
representatives of these organizations in 60 countries framed a program calling 
tor: 

® The teaching of health to all children, from nursery school upwards. 

© Increased cooperation in this field among teachers, parents, and health 
personnel. 

® Provision of health services to children at all times, including holidays. 

® School buildings planned “for the full development of the total program 
of the school.” 


(Continued on page 119.) 








The English Lay Reader Program at 
Hanover High School 


PAUL PETRICH 


Pilawoven Junior-Senior High School has always been interested in 
the improvement of the teaching of the English Language Arts. The 
proximity of Dartmouth, offering the cultural advantage of the tradi- 
tional liberal arts college, has helped to establish a small excellent com- 
prehensive high school in the community of Hanover, New Hampshire. 
The high school has for many years sent 60 to 70 per cent of its grad- 
uates on to four-year colleges and universities. Under the able guidance 
of Arthur E. Pierce, Superintendent of Schools, the public-school system 
of Hanover has prospered; additions have been made to the original 
buildings so that the school population of 1,100 elementary- and second- 
ary-school students is housed in comfortable and serviceable quarters. 
The curriculum in the elementary school has been developed to include 
extended work groups in grades 4, 5, and 6; and ability grouping has 
been established in the upper six grades, with a total of 88 subject-course 
offerings. 

The schools have had the services of energetic and capable school 
boards who have exerted community leadership in acquainting the peo- 
ple with the problems of the schools. In recent years, at one time as 
many as 280 citizens were working in various committees set up to study 
and make recommendations for the welfare of the schools. The working 
cooperation among the patrons of the school, the citizens of the com- 
munity, the faculty of Dartmouth College, and the staff of the Mary 
Hitchcock Clinic and Hospital has been outstanding. The administra- 
tion has enjoyed the ideal working conditions that permit the investiga- 
tion of curriculum matters and allow the installation of new methods 
and courses. The emphasis given to the English Language Arts by the 
curriculum sub-committee of the school board during 1958-59 furnished 
the encouragement needed for an attempt at solving the perennial prob- 
lems of teaching the component parts of our language effectively. Of 
particular concern was the problem of writing and composition. 

The complaint that today’s students do not know how to write is so 
familiar that it scarcely bears repeating. The fact that we have over- 
loaded our English teachers with the problems of teaching a most com- 
plex subject is also well known to members of the teaching profession, 
but the facts concerning the impending shortage of English teachers are 
known to very few. Paul Diederich of the Educational Testing Service, 


Paul Petrich is Principal of Hanover High School and Lecturer in Education 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Princeton, New Jersey, has been very vocal about this impending short- 
age. His paper, “Readers for High-School English Teachers,”' presented 
the germ of the idea that college-trained women of the community could 
and should be utilized to relieve our English teachers of the burden of 
grading papers written by the students. Last summer (1960) at Rutgers 
University Dr. Diederich and a group of outstanding high-school English 
teachers worked out details of a scheme known as “The Rutgers Plan 
for Reducing Class Size.” This plan contains many of the suggestions 
of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, Associate Secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, who so ably presented “New Directions 
to Quality Education” at the annual meeting in Portland, Oregon, this 
past year. 

The problem at Hanover High School, however, was not the shortage 
of capable teachers nor the overcrowding of classes. Additions to the 
staff for 1959-60 had reduced the class load to an average of 100 pupils 
per teacher per day. The ability-grouping of classes—for example, the 
forming of five sections of freshman English—had resulted in fewer 
teaching problems for the English teachers. But the basic questions of 
what to teach and how to teach the various sections in English were not 
answered by creating smaller classes and homogeneous groupings. Nor 
was the very important problem of increased writing for all students 
solved, and the aspect of quality in writing remained virtually unchanged. 
Plainly, the school had to try a different tack to get the writing production 
that we felt to be necessary to develop a sense of composition and the 
ability to recognize and assimilate excellent types of writing. 

The nation-wide average of assigned papers in English classes is about 
five to seven per year.? During 1958-59 we had averaged twelve papers 
per student, but we were still far from satisfied as to quality and quan- 
tity. Community action was to help us solve our problems. 

David Bradley of Hanover, a professional writer and a Dartmouth 
griduate, enlisted the aid of the English Department at the college. He 
suggested that members of the college teaching staff should come to the 
high school once a week to teach small classes of able college-bound 
students the type of composition required of Dartmouth freshmen. 
Accordingly, the gifted class of seniors, fifteen in number, was split into 
three sections; Professors Seymour, Bond, and Terrie of the Dartmouth 
faculty assigned a paper a week to each of the five students in a section. 

The results were at first disappointing. The quality of writing did not 
improve as we had expected, and the instructors felt that the time had 
been wasted when they noted little if any improvement. Part of the 
difficulty, it was found, stemmed from the poor rapport between the 
students and the instructors caused by the announcement that grades 


‘ Paul Diederich, “Readers for High-School English Teachers,” Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 1959. 

* According to Arno Jewett, Specialist in the English Language Arts, U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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assigned to the papers would not count in the students’ final grade aver- 
ages. The implications of this finding was clear: grades had to be mean- 
ingful and the students had to be impressed with the priority of the 
project. The instructors also felt that five in a class was too small a 
number to allow for the interplay of ideas so necessary to developing 
good writing habits; accordingly, the sections were reduced to two, with 
eight in one and seven in the other. These sections were taught by 
Professors Duvall and Noll during the last semester, 1958-59. The results 
were better, but the burden of grading the papers and the extra teaching 
periods assumed by the instructors were not ideal conditions for increas- 
ing writing skills. 

These facts were reported to the members of the PTA by Professor 
Bond, and his report led the executive committee of the local PTA to 
approve the sum of $500 to start the program of “English Lay Readers” 
in this community.* We made plans to start with the opening of the 
1959-60 school year, and with the cooperation of Harold Lary, our senior 
English instructor, arranged a program for the senior class. 

Many problems had to be solved prior to the actual writing by the 
students. First, what were the aims of this increased activity in composi- 
tion? Specifically, the aims were to acquaint the students with the various 
techniques of writing: exposition, argument, description, narration; this 
to be done through sample and practice. They were to become proficient 
in the various elements which comprise a paper: thought and expression, 
organization, sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Second, how much writing should we ask for from each student? 
Following Dr. Conant’s recommendation of a paper a week,* we planned 
to try for 36 papers per year, with the lay reader grading about three 
out of four assigned. We did not wish to limit the number of words in 
each paper nor did we ask for a limitation on the number of pages writ- 
ten. Mr. Lary stressed autobiographical sketches, book reviews, argu- 
mentation, character sketches, definitions, comparison and contrast, 
descriptions, narration, research, sketches of types of people, and themes 
using illustrations. Other typical papers written were concerned with 
satire, objective-subjective treatments, analysis, Shakespearean play re- 
views, exposition, criticism, analysis of other essays, discussion of ideas, 

* School administrators and teachers of English interested in the development of lay 
reader programs should study the report of Newton, Massachusetts, High School en- 
titled “The Use of Lay Readers To Correct English Compositions for the Period of 
July 1, 1958 to July 30, 1960,” and the article “How To Help Your Teachers Improve 
English Instruction” in the July 1960 issue of School Management. Particularly help- 
ful as a guide would be the Lay-reader Pilot Study conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. This project, supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, has been installed in 16 city and suburban high 
schools in the U.S. A typical lay reader's experiences are recorded by Sally Van 
Schaick in “The Composition Reading Machine,” English Journal, XLIX, April 1960 
(No. 4). 

‘Tomes B. Conant, The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1959. 
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self-character sketches, and evaluation of reading. The format of the 
English course was changed to allow some writing in class, but the 
majority of the assignments were written outside of the regular class 
hours. Although several long papers were assigned weeks ahead, most 
of the assignments were made about every six to seven days. When the 
writing assignment was made, the student was given an example of the 
various ways to organize the paper. For instance, a paper using illustra- 
tion as a device was organized and presented to the class; mimeographed 
sheets containing a theme on Billy the Kid as “An Example of a 
Desperado” were discussed from the standpoint of organization. The 
feeling that such an example should be given in written form to the 
students was expressed by all of our English teachers. 

Third, what criteria would the lay readers use in grading the papers? 
Following the suggestion of the National Council of Teachers of English 
and the “Ideaform Paper,” we elected to try six major criteria which 
were organized on a slip of paper attached to each written assignment: 


Thought and Expression _ 

Organization 

Sentence Structure 

Grammar 

Spelling 

Punctuation ee a me 

To aid the reader, these criteria were defined as follows. Thought and 

Expression: Does the theme show originality of thought? Is there a 
careful choice of effective words and phrases? Organization: Does the 
theme contain one central idea with adequate development and firm 
support? Are the paragraphs organized carefully? Is there adequate 
transition between paragraphs? Sentence Structure: Are there any sen- 
tence fragments? Are there any misplaced or dangling modifiers? Are 
all of the sentences coherent? Spelling errors: Words misspelled in a 


(93-100 ) 

( 85-92 ) 

( 77-84) 
(70-77 ) 
(below 70) 


Punctuation errors: assigned the same values as spelling errors. To assist 
the readers to average the score on paper, the values were computed as 
follows: A—96, B—89, C—86, D—74, E—65. 

With the help of the criteria sheet, the reader marks each category 
separately; the mark on the theme is the average of the six categories. 
In addition to correcting the mechanical errors, the reader writes helpful 
comments regarding thought and expression. 

Fourth, how would the school administration select the readers? We 
started with the concept of a lay reader as outlined by Dr. Diederich: 
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A liberal arts graduate with a major in English and some teaching experi- 
ence. We expected to appeal to women trained and interested in the 
field but restricted in these activities by demands of family and home life. 
We asked that such a person be free to correct from 12 to 15 hours a 
week, with the thought that, if a reader spent more time than this, the 
work would become monotonous and less efficient than we expected. 
By asking our teachers to be alert to women with the qualifications we 
had set forth, we were pleased to find that the supply of excellent readers 
exceeded our demands. We did not, in our selection, use the tests sug- 
gested by Dr. Diederich, for we felt that the women who were interested 
had the obvious qualifications to do the job. This proved to be the case. 

Fifth, how would the payments of the readers be determined? We 
have not established a definite amount for each paper graded nor have 
we established an hourly rate. We expected to pay about 25 cents per 
paper or about $1.50 per hour. Some of the readers would be able to 
do the work faster than others, some would be more detailed in their 
corrections, so we set rather broad divisions of payment. We merely 
ask the readers to keep the time and to notify us as to the number of 
papers graded. One of the best readers always took several hours more 
than the others, but the teachers felt that her careful detailed grading 
was well worth the extra money involved. We did keep a master sheet 
of payments and found that over the year very little difference could 
be noted, all readers having graded about the same number of papers 
per hour. 

Sixth, how could we sell the program to the teachers and to the com- 
munity? The one part of the program that seemed to bother the English 
teachers was how much understanding the reader would have as to the 
actual assignments. It is of course the obligation of the teacher to make 
certain that not only the students, but also the readers would understand 
the nature of the assignment. We encouraged written assignment instruc- 
tions and requested the teachers to visit with the readers. Such contact 
could be made by telephone or when the teacher delivered the papers 
to the reader. After the first three months of the program with senior 
English classes, we were convinced that the lay readers would be suc- 
cessful. We asked the teachers of English and social studies to have all 
students in grades seven to twelve write one paper in each course for 
correction by the readers, who were developed to the point where they 
felt adequate to grade both English and history papers. The community 
and school board were kept informed by written and oral reports, and of 
course our best information service was the students themselves. The 
fact that all students would write at least thirty carefully constructed 
papers per year, that they were, in effect, expected to write each week, 
was enough of a selling point to the community 

We have been evaluating the program since its inception and are most 
pleased with the results. We have had the lay readers correct a total of 
2,506 assigned papers. The expenditure of 26 cents per paper approxi- 
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mates the money paid to the reader for each paper corrected. We were 
successful in gaining the school board’s approval of a budget item of 
$3,000 for the lay reader program for the 1960-61 school year. For this 
amount, we expect to have all students in the school write at least 30 
papers, with the teachers grading about one fourth and the readers the 
remainder. Thus we will have over 14,000 papers graded by the readers 
during 1960-61. The gratifying expectation that all students in this 
school will have written over 180 carefully graded papers in their prog- 
ress through grades seven to twelve has made it easy to sell the program 
to the teachers and the community. They have recognized the fact that 
if, regardless of his writing ability, each student will write and have his 
paper corrected, will rewrite and have additional assignments, in time, 
pupils of all abilities will improve. The prospect is breathtaking! All 
our pupils—the dullest as well as the ablest—will improve. 

We have experienced some difficulties in the program, but these have 
been minor compared to the results obtained. One of the difficulties has 
been securing coordination between teacher and reader, student and 
reader. Other schools report major difficulties in securing rapport, but 
our problem in this respect has not been great. If the teacher realizes 
that lack of understanding—either on the part of the student or the reader 
—is the fault of the teacher and not of the program, this lack of rapport 
does not occur. A second problem involves follow-up procedures. With 
the student in the initial stages of learning to write, or with the polished 
senior, there is no substitute for pupil-teacher conferences for the im- 
provement of writing. The final stage involves the difficult task of trying 
to show a pupil individually better ways of expression. For this reason, 
we expect those readers who have expressed a desire to do so, to arrange 
to visit the school and have conferences with the students, and in addi- 
tion to arrange to make some assignments themselves and then appear 
in the classroom as the papers are handed back. 

Another minor difficulty experienced was that, when the social studies 
teachers made assignments for the teachers to grade, they expected that 
about 90 per cent of the grade would be given on thought, expression, 
and content. They remain interested in the English construction, but are 
most concerned with content. The history teachers ask for accuracy, 
sufficiency, relevancy; they want examples cited, sources given; they are 
interested in the student’s approach and his critical analysis. 

But all teachers, whether of history or English, are concerned with the 
differences in ability and the grading standards for each level. Do we 
expect the same standard for the low- and high-abilitied students? The 
answer from our limited experience is that even the low-abilitied stu- 
dents are capable of working to rigid standards and are proud of meet- 
ing standards. We have learned never to underestimate the ability of 
our students. 

Our teachers report the positive results of this program in very favor- 
able terms. More compositions are completed, the compositions can be 
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of greater length, the return of the papers is usually within a three- or 
four-day period, the discussion of the papers with the regular teacher is 
enhanced. The teacher, freed for classroom preparation, no longer has 
the oppressive feeling of having more work to do than can ever be done. 
The readers lend a degree of objectivity to the grading and marking of 
papers, the papers are graded in a most careful fashion—something the 
teacher rarely has time to do; in fact, the quality of grading has been 
better since the advent of the readers. Most important of all, the students 
themselves have been very pleased with the properly corrected and 
quickly returned papers. They are motivated to do writing of excellent 
quality and have become particularly watchful for mechanical errors. A 
positive reaction of the teachers involved is that as mechanics improve, 
we must change the grading criteria to give more emphasis to content. 

The Lay Reader Program is part of the improvement of the teaching of 
English. We do need research into sequential development of reading, 
spelling, vocabulary, into the question of what constitutes a good pro- 
gram for the average college-bound student and for the general student. 
The Lay Reader Program is, we are convinced, a major step forward in 
the improvement of the teaching of the English Language Arts. 





WCOTP MEETS 
(Continued from page 112.) 


® Classes small enough to permit the teacher to give attention to each child. 
Reasonable class sizes promotes healthful living, it was agreed. 

® Elimination of excessive amounts of homework and less emphasis on tests 
—external, comprehensive year-end—thereby lessening pressure on the child. 

* Complete free medical service to every child of school age. 

® School meals for all children who need them. 

® Adequate training for teachers to enable them to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in regard to child health. 

® Safeguards for the health of the teacher himself, including sabbatical 
leaves, retirement pensions, adequate sick and maternity leave. 

Other Assembly highlights were: 

Admission to WCOTP of 10 national organizations of teachers—six of them 
are from Africa. The total strength of WCOTP is now 115 associations in 68 
countries and territories. 

The unanimous re-election of Sir Ronald Gould of England as president of 
the WCOTP. Re-elected to the executive committee were Theophil Richner of 
Switzerland and George G. Croskery of Canada. Newly elected to the executive 
committee were E. Bennell Caulley of Ghana and Lum Kin Tuck of Malaya. 

Presentation to each delegation of a film dealing with child health, particu- 
larly in the developing nations. It was prepared in collaboration with the 
United Nations. 

Approval of the preparation of an international handbook for education 
editors. 

“Education for Responsibility” will be the subject of the 1961 assembly to be 
held in New Delhi, India. The 1962 assembly will take place in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 








A Program for High-School 
Youth of Superior Ability 


RAYMOND F. MICHALAK 


oo of us who are interested in the gifted entertain a variety of 
questions about them. Some are: Whom should we consider gifted? 
How should the gifted be selected? What should be the educational 
philosophy for the gifted? Should teaching methods be different for the 
gifted? What are some of the benefits of a gifted program? 


PROGRAM FOR YOUTH OF SUPERIOR ABILITY 


Custer High School began its program in September 1955. Teachers 
who volunteered to teach the gifted engaged in an in-service training 
program for one year. Concurrently the freshman group was tested, 
studied, and observed for the purpose of first screening and later select- 
ing the most likely gifted to organize them into the first special classes 
for youth of superior ability. Seventy-three students were initially 
selected and the program was formally introduced in September 1956. 
Special classes were offered in English, history, science, and mathematics. 
This group was graduated in June 1959. Each successive year another 
group of potentially able students was selected: eighty-two freshmen in 
September 1957; eighty-four in September 1958; and eighty-five in 
September 1959. These figures represent approximately 15% of each 
freshman class. 


SCREENING AND SELECTION 


Proper identification and selection of the gifted are predictive pro- 
cedures. Accurate predictions are difficult. Initial screening of pupils 
for the gifted classes at Custer is based on the following: (1) the first 
steps in screening take place by group testing for mental maturity and 
reading level ability; (2) a careful check is made of report card grades 
of those with high mental potential or of those who consistently earn 
high grades irrespective of their intelligence quotients; (3) recommenda- 
tions as to character qualities are solicited during the screening process 
from teachers who have the pupils; and (4) recommendations of the 
attendance and tardy counselors are studied. These four items constitute 
the initial screening process. 

From this group of potential selectees from the freshman class, we go 
into the second phase, known as identification for the purpose of ulti- 
mate selection of screened students into gifted classes. The second phase 


Raymond F. Michalak is Principal of Custer High School (enrollment, 10-12 
grades, 2,200), 5075 N. Sherman Boulevard, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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consists of: (1) administration of a second mental maturity test for the 
purpose of either confirming or denying the intelligent quotient scores 
of the first test; (2) administration of a differential aptitude test for the 
prognosis of pupil interests and strengths or weaknesses in subject areas; 
and (3) a physical test by the school doctor consisting of an examina- 
tion of the eyes and ears. 

Those pupils who are selected are convened to ask their consent to 
participate in the gifted program. At the same time their parents are 
called for a conference, at which time the program is explained. Its 
purpose is to obtain their consent for their son or daughter to enroll in 
the program. 

The screening and selection procedures are in need of refinements. 
They are not infallible. Identification and selection of gifted pupils need 
further study. It is one of the most difficult problems in initiating a 
successful program for the gifted. Inadequate identification is responsible 
for either overlooking students with a high potential or of including a 
few with limitations who later find the work too challenging. 


GrovuPinc Into DIFFERENTIATED CLASSES 


To overcome some of the problems of identification, a partial solution 
can be found by grouping gifted pupils. Organizing three types of 
classes helped to overcome in part the difficulty. Gifted pupils are 
assigned to one of three groups: the rapid learner, the high achiever, 
and/or the talented. The rapid learner is one who achieves academically 
in a superior manner because he is endowed with an intelligence quo- 
tient of 120 or better. The high achiever is one who achieves consistently 
in academic performance (B or better) because of a high state of 
motivation and persistent industry, although identifiable as having aver- 
age intelligence. The talented is one who excels more in an area of skill 
because he, irrespective of the level of his intelligence, has either an 
innate ability or an unusual interest in an area, which is coupled with 
qualities of creativity or ingenuity. 

These are the students who show giftedness in one form or another 
or in a combination of any of the three foregoing categories, and for 
whom special classes are organized. In schools having a larger enroll- 
ment, additional refinements could be introduced with a view of bringing 
closer together students with similar abilities and interests. In so doing, 
the range of similar abilities in a class could be confined within a scope of 
homogeneity so that the teacher could be measurably assisted in teaching 
the gifted more effectively. 


FACULTY FOR THE GIFTED 
Presently the following teachers are engaged in the program: 
Classes for the Rapid Learner and High Achiever 


Three teachers teaching special English on the sophomore, junior, and 
senior levels (eight classes) 
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Two teachers teaching special history—one for United States history (three 
classes) and one for contemporary world affairs (two classes) 

Three teachers teaching special science—two for biology (two classes) and 
one for chemistry and physics (three classes) 

Two teachers in foreign language—one for third year Latin (one class) and 
one for third year Spanish (one class) 

Three teachers in special mathematics—one each on the sophomore, junior, 
and senior levels (six classes) 


Classes for the Talented 

One teacher each for special classes in dramatics, another in art, another 
two classes in journalism, and one teacher teaching special classes in technical 
education 

The above teachers are supplemented by a staff who take care of the 
administrative aspects of the program—the guidance counselor for the 
gifted who is chairman of the faculty committee for the gifted, the test- 
ing counselor, the school librarian who assists students in their research 
projects, and the principal of the school who supervises the program, 
with major attention devoted to curriculum. 

The faculty for the gifted meets monthly during luncheon periods 
for the purpose of re-evaluating the program and discussing individual 
problems pertaining to gifted students. Several modifications for im- 
provement of the program have been made as a result of these confer- 
ences during the past four years of operation. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Simply expressed, the philosophy may be stated as follows: all stu- 

dents work to their fullest academic potential. The objectives are: 

1. Development of character and of strong moral principles, emphasizing 
duties to society 

2. Leadership based on character and exercised unselfishly for the better- 
ment of their fellow man 

3. Social adjustment to insure getting along with peers, respecting author- 
ity and practicing school and community citizenship 

4. Promotion of good thinking habits that cultivates originality and 
creativity 

5. Acquisition of knowledge and facts and their application in finding 
solutions to problems 

6. Development of good habits of communication, of how to study, and 
of how to work effectively and sincerely 

7. Acceptance of responsibility and initiative. 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE GIFTED 
We discourage the employment of stereotype methods. We object to 
the catechism type of question and answer sessions. A class period is 
not expected to be a retelling of what was studied or read. We favor 
teacher-pupil planning, long-range assignments, and plentiful and prac- 
tical use of audio-visual aids. We encourage “learning by doing”; wide 
reading; the use of the library; the use of the scientific method and 
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research; and the completion of individual and group projects as a result 
of their own interests and independent study. 

These features have been implemented. They have been instrumental 
in promoting the success of the program. However, the real success 
stems from the devotion and dedication of the teachers who teach the 
gifted. The methods are secondary; their inspiration of gifted pupils is 
primary. The devoted sincere teacher with a wide range of general 
knowledge is best suited to teach the gifted. 


ACCELERATION AND ENRICHMENT 


The gifted program at Custer emphasizes enrichment over acceleration. 
Pupils are accelerated if acceleration is best suited to their individual 
aptitudes and needs together with their superior intelligence quotients. 

Enrichment, however, is generally used in special classes for the gifted. 
Some techniques are more appropriate than others in teaching the gifted. 
Methods which stress independent thinking and action, building relation- 
ships, and problem solving are usually more productive than some which 
depend primarily upon rote learning and repetitive drill. Teaching pro- 
cedures which emphasize concepts are more useful than those which 
simply multiply facts. 

It appears then that enrichment is the most suitable method for teach- 
ing the gifted. Enrichment is based upon experiences. Enrichment con- 
sists in giving the gifted child the opportunity to go deeper and more 
widely into areas of studies. It presents a greater variety of experiences. 
Enrichment is characterized by: (1) emphasis upon the creative or the 
experimental; (2) emphasis on investigation and research; (3) encourage- 
ment of independent work, stressing initiative and originality; (4) mainte- 
nance of higher standards of accomplishment; (5) cooperative planning 
in activities that provide for leadership training and experience in social 
adjustment; and (6) extensive guided reading. 

We use enrichment because the superior student is challenged to use 
his abilities to their fullest extent; because it deepens his understanding 
by showing him through his own investigation and research why a thing is 
so. It gives him an opportunity to use, in a practical manner, the funda- 
mental skills he has already learned in the lower grades. It gives him an 
opportunity to practice initiative, thereby enriching himself by his own 
efforts. 

As a check list for enrichment, we could ask these questions in any 
subject: whether the learning process is stimulating, challenging, creative, 
stressing initiative and originality, problem solving, allowing for inde- 
pendent effort, and, lastly, whether it helps to mature and develop the 
student. Enrichment, therefore, is a qualitative and not a quantitative 
educational technique. 


GENERAL REACTIONS OF STUDENTS 


As answers on a questionnaire, these are the participating students’ 
reactions most frequently expressed: 
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Wishing to know how to study more effectively 
Being more appreciative of the quality of teaching in the special 


to 


classes 

3. Enjoying the freer class climate in special classes 

4. Appreciating a closer association with their peers who have similar 
capacities and aspirations 

5. Asking that they be held to higher standards of performance and 
expectations 

6. Expressing a greater desire for the acquisition of knowledge 

7. Demonstrating a greater “drive” towards performance and accom- 
plishment 

EVALUATION 


We have merely touched upon the highlights of the program for youth 
of superior ability at Custer High School. As a result of our own self- 
analysis during the monthly meetings of the committee, consisting of 
teachers who teach the gifted and the administrative and guidance 
personnel who support the program, these are some of the conclusions 
we have reached in the evaluation of the program thus far: 

1. The program promotes better conduct among the general student body. 
Those in gifted classes demonstrate higher standards of behavior which are 
emulated by other students 

2. Scholastic standards are raised throughout the entire school. Students 
in general classes likewise imitate the academic performance of superior stu- 
dents. A better appreciation has developed for scholarship 

3. The individual student, gifted as well as regular, is stimulated to work 
to greater degree in accord with his own greater individual potential 

4. Attitudes of the pupils have improved 

5. Parental interest in the school has increased since the inception of the 
program. A higher regard is engendered for scholarship among parents as well 
as students 

6. There is a need for continuous guidance on the part of counselors, 
teachers, and parents to promote good study habits. The teacher of the gifted 
must have a more intimate knowledge of the superior student as an individual. 
He must be more astute in appraising individual differences—interests and 
desires whether they be personal, educational, or vocational 

7. Capitalizing on the closer association between the students and teach- 
ers in special classes, provides teachers with an opportunity to teach attitudes 
of self-improvement—higher standards of living and greater devotion to ideals 

Lastly, the greatest need is to provide continuous motivation to instill 
“drive” into the able and talented learner and to guide him toward a 
goal to which his capacity seems to direct him. 

The greatest gratification derived by the teachers at Custer High 
School in the program for youth of superior ability is that they have 
cultivated in the school a respect for scholarship. They have taught the 
average and gifted pupil that mental endowment for the unusually 
talended is a way of success not for personal fulfillment, but also for 
better service to the community and the nation. 
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Bright Students Can Be Challenged 


CLARENCE W. RICHARD 


A SEMINAR class begun in the fall of 1959 and open to a select group 
of junior and senior students has proved that the bright student can be 
challenged. Under the guidance of a regular faculty member, this pro- 
gram gives the superior students an opportunity of gaining knowledge 
independently on timely subjects, meeting as a group for discussions, 
attending assemblies sponsored by specialists in the field, organizing 
materials into good written form, and conducting individual research. 


The chief responsibility of the faculty adviser is to administer and 
organize, all of which is accomplished in a large measure through secur- 
ing key resource people in the community and surrounding areas to 
present information in their special fields. Speakers who have addressed 
the group are: John Burroughs, Governor of the State of New Mexico; 
Dr. Norris Bradbury, Director of the University of California Research 
Laboratory at Los Alamos; Dr. C. W. Richard, Superintendent of the 
Los Alamos Schools; Tom Roberts, State Representative; and Dr. Harold 
Agnew, State Senator. After the class meets with the resource persons 
for the lecture or demonstration, it spends from one to three class periods 
reading on the subject and discussing it with individual class members. 
The class then reconvenes for group discussion on the topic. 


Areas for study are chosen by the students on the basis of their interest 
and personal desire. Each student selects an individual project in addi- 
tion to the group projects. Examples of individual studies that have been 
completed are: (1) Modern Methods of Advertising; (2) A Comparison 
of the Los Alamos Schools and the Conant Report; (3) Low Temperature 
Physics; (4) Radiation Effects on Chicken Eggs; (5) Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the United States; (6) A Survey of Plays Suitable for High- 
School Production; (7) Social and Economic Life of Red China. 

A semester's class schedule includes approximately ten lecture periods, 
fifteen group discussion periods, two assemblies, and fifty-four individual 
study sessions. A full credit in the social sciences is granted upon the 
completion of the year’s work. 


Clarence W. Richard is Superintendent of Schools, 651 Trinity Drive, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 
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A Proposed Scholastic Policy 
for the Laggards 


CHRIS G. PATRINOS 


Poucknon is available to all who seek to gain from its many 
advantages. Education is expensive. It is just as expensive to educate 
the non-achievers as the achievers. Students who are not availing them- 
selves of the opportunities that school affords, to attend school, are not 
only wasting the tax dollar but are also doing irreparable harm to them- 
selves and the student body. The effect of permitting laggards and 
allied offenders to attend school tends to dilute the academic environ- 
ment by influencing their classmates unfavorably. 

Every effort should be made to encourage students to receive grades 
commensurate with their ability. The means to do this should include 
the guidance facilities, teacher and parental efforts, and administrative 
practices and procedures. One administrative practice is to propose and 
adopt, through school board action, a policy affecting the attendance of 
those students who are not meeting minimum scholastic standards. 

A definite policy, adopted by the school board, and encompassing the 
features that all school administrators favor, may still be made flexible 
enough to treat each individual case separately and still have the added 
advantages of the policy. These advantages are: written support by the 
school board; an improvement in the morale factor of the faculty and 
administration; greater incentive for the student body; and a stronger 
reason for cooperation and action on the part of the parents. 

Some of the features of a proposed scholastic policy, such as that now 
in use at Lancaster High School, could include the following: 

1. A scholastic policy separate from the disciplinary policy or part of 
a general policy. The scholastic policy would deal with the academic 
program of the school as apart from the general policy of rules and 
regulations affecting attendance, tardiness, smoking, clowning, insolence, 
and the countless number of petty infractions. Where there is often 
times a relationship between disciplinary behavior and the scholastic 
achievement of students, there are many cases whereby laggards may be 
good school citizens and often active in school activities. This policy 
could be part of a general policy but categorized under a scholastic 
heading. 

2. A system of detecting laggards should be developed. Laggards 
can be well-behaved and have excellent attendance records. However, 


Chris G. Patrinos is Principal of Lancaster High School (Enrollment, grades 
7 to 12, 300), Lancaster, Massachusetts. 
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a system of discovering the “seatwarmers” must be developed. Study-hall 
teachers can detect “loafers,” classroom teachers can list students doing 
very little; the office can check report cards to find the “poor” student. 
All members of the professional staff should take an active part in 
detecting these laggards. Staff members may report them to the guidance 
director, review committee, or bring these names to staff meetings for 
action. 

3. A “review committee” to include the guidance director and several 
teachers should review an individual case prior to recommendation to 
school board for suspension. Once students have been identified as lag- 
gards, the committee reviews each individual case recommending assist- 
ance and following the mechanics of the policy to determine action. If 
the school is small, the “review committee” can be the entire staff. All 
staff members would know the students well, having them in class at one 
time or other, in a study hall or in an activity. 

4. A definite guidance program or direction to help student where 
possible. The school should use every available means to assist and 
guide the student to achieve. This would include student-teacher con- 
ference, parent-teacher conference, and special assistance after school. 
The “review committee” could supplement this by: (1) informing the 
probationary student of detailed deficiencies in subject areas, study 
habits, and attitudes; (2) have student and/or parents meet the faculty 
and get information firsthand; (3) appoint an adviser who knows the 
student well and feels he may be of further assistance; (4) require 
student to report on progress periodically; (5) have student report to 
teachers for assistance after school on a regular assigned basis. 


5. A probationary period from 6 weeks to 2 terms. Since “lagging” 
can go on and on, a definite probationary period should be set. This 
period could range from six weeks to two terms, depending on the 
policy established, or it could vary depending on the individual case. 
The probationary period could be extended for an additional term or 
on a day-to-day basis depending on progress made. Caution should be 
taken so that the probationary period or program does not become a 
farce by continuous extensions. 


6. A minimum achievement “load” (satisfactory progress) should be 
determined prior to scholastic probation. All students on probation must 
make satisfactory progress. This would mean different things for differ- 
ent students. It could be passing grades in most or all subjects. It could 
be working to the best of his ability as determined by counselors and 
teachers. It could mean getting a “C” average for students of average 
or superior ability. Many schools have a policy of dropping students if 
they fail two or more subjects for two consecutive terms. In many 
instances, the student is taking the wrong course of study and several 
changes in subjects or division may be made. All recommendations 
should be made unanimously by the faculty or committee and explained 
fully to all parties concerned. 
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7. Proper notification of student, parents, and the staff and administra- 
tion should be completed. This follows good practice in notifying all 
parties concerned. Copies of all correspondence and communications 
should be filed to eliminate any problem of misunderstanding which 
may arise at a later date. Students should be notified orally and in detail 
and should understand the seriousness of the probationary period and 
possible outcomes. Parents should be notified in writing and invited for 
a conference. The staff should be notified immediately of the action 
taken either through a bulletin or at a staff meeting. The administration, 
including the superintendent and the school board, should be notified 
of all action in writing. 

8. Proper safeguards should be included to permit certain students to 
be readmitted at a later date. Many students have a “re-awaking” after 
being out of school for several months. It wouldn't be wise to ban, for 
life, all students from re-entering school at a later date. The following 
September is usually the time for re-entry. This allows a settling period 
and a fresh start. Where it may be true that most drop-outs do not come 
back, any serious-minded student will make every attempt to come back. 

9. Since one half of the students are under 16 years of age, a definite 
policy for those under this age should be included. Most of the factors 
listed above would be the same for laggards under 16 years of age except 
for expulsion of students. This policy would include a ban on all activi- 
ties, privileges, and honors. Suspension for short periods of time have 
been proved effective on some students. Since many of these students 
under 16 would be freshmen or sophomores every effort must be made 
to guide and assist them during these formative years. 

Educators, in general, agree that attendance in high school is a privi- 
lege and should be based on interest and effort. Unless we make every 
effort to develop a scholastic policy to upgrade our standards and 
rag laggards, we may be fostering educational mediocrity in our 
schools. 








Ability Grouping in Irvington High School 
ALFRED E. BRAY 


THe NATURE OF AN ENRICHED CLAss 


War is meant by the “heightening” of the classroom situation in 
the enriched class? First of all, the mere forming of a peer group of 
superior students establishes a scholastic milieu conducive to an edu- 
cative process of high quality. This cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
for if no other special pains were taken with an enriched class, this fact 
in itself would be justification for such a class. There are other advan- 
tages following from this: 


1. An enriched class is not basically different from regular classes, in that 
all are boys and girls of the same community and general environment. How- 
ever, students in the advanced classes are markedly different from regular 
groups in their capacity to do abstract thinking. This capability for abstract 
thinking enables the treatment, say of literature, in terms of ethical, philosoph- 
ical, historical, and political perspectives inaccessible to ordinary student think- 
ing. Mathematics may be taught in terms of concepts instead of particularized 
problems. History may be taught in terms of a general world view instead of 
persons, places, and events. 

2. Superior home preparation enables class activity to develop along 
deeper categories since routine grasp of the subject matter has been assured. 
An enriched class can be trusted to do superior home preparation. 

3. By definition, a peer group derives tremendous benefit in the course 
of routine class procedures such as formal recitation, question-and-answer 
exchanges, informal debate, homework recitations, classroom reading (the 
proper declamation of poetry for instance), etc., through mutual stimulation. 

4. Superior verbal skills eliminate many routine procedures such as spell- 
ing and vocabulary drills, elementary reviews of grammar, fundamental drills 
in the mechanics of writing, etc. Time so saved can be utilized in other activi- 
ties which enrich daily work, some of which will be described later. 

5. Superior pupils stimulate superior teaching simply because the teacher 
is human. Sharing a greater apperceptiveness of factual information with them, 
together with a much greater public world of abstract ideas, the teacher can- 
not help but feel called to dynamic response, not by effort but by the momen- 
tum of the class situation. 


InTROpuCTORY DaTA 
Irvington High School has over 2,200 pupils, a comprehensive high 
school from which fifty per cent of its graduates enter college. Approxi- 
mately forty per cent of its students enter the business world upon 
graduation. 


Alfred E. Bray is Principal of Irvington High School, Irvington, New Jersey. 
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Irvington is a residential and industrial suburb of the northern New 
Jersey metropolitan area, populated largely by people of moderate 
means. At present, two-family dwellings predominate, although it is 
gradually being developed as a multiple-family or apartment area. Its 
business areas are only five miles from the city of Newark and twelve 
miles from New York City. Essex County is tenth in net per family 
effective buying income of the 100 leading counties accounting for sixty- 
five per cent of the United States population. 

We may conclude that Irvington is a reasonably large community 
(about 60,000 population) in fairly good economic condition, as to 
family employment and income, retail business, industrial activities; a 
community that experienced its greatest growth from 1920 to 1930. The 
maximum population has been reached; instability of residence on the 
part of townspeople is its greatest problem. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ENRICHED GROUPINGS 

1. To improve the teaching process for academic progress—horizon- 
tally, vertically, or both. 

2. To challenge the rapid-learning, high-achievement student to in- 
crease learning experiences. 

3. To provide recognition of the more talented students in the com- 
petitive process in college applications, and possible advanced place- 
ment status upon college acceptance. 


CuRRICULUM PATTERNS AND ENRICHED PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 


Irvington High School is organized on the single curriculum setup 
with five curriculum patterns of study; namely, business education, lan- 
guage arts, science and mathematics, social studies, and related arts. 

Students are not programmed on a block basis; a student may be 
enrolled in one or more enriched subjects. The number of sections is 
determined by the ability status within the entire class; we may have two 
enriched classes in biology if we think it is advisable. We are continu- 
ously studying the ability differences within our groups. 

The master schedule uses the following Ability grouping identification 
code: 


TS EF TTT TE ** (Double Star) 
EEE EN OTT EE * (One Star) 
Ss cn trerraninwr tn ddewecehtee enteees No Code Mark 
ern Peete ae Cc 


The slow learner classes in English and social studies are organized 
in three categories; namely, C Classes—slow learner, remedial reading 
group; CWC Classes—slow learner, word comprehension difficulty; and 
CWR Classes—slow learner, word recognition problem type. Adjustments 
are made after the school year starts to provide more effective homo- 
geneous grouping. A student may be moved from a regular class to a 
selective class (One Star); a student may be moved in the reverse direc- 
tion if agreed to by the committee. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR THE Douse-Star ( **) 
ENRICHED AND SINGLE-STAR (*) SELECTIVE CLASSES 
As a general statement, Miriam L. Goldberg expresses it most ade- 
quately when she states, “Our information on the characteristics of the 
intellectually able child is fairly adequate, but our ability to identify 
him still lacks precision. None of our available measuring instruments 
is a sure-fire predictor of academic success. For although we can assess 
intellectual ability fairly adequately by means of intelligence, aptitude, 
and achievement tests, we are as yet unable to measure the non- 
intellective factors that may be crucial in predicting academic success.”? 
Irvington High School uses these specific criteria: past performance; 
intelligence, aptitude, and achievement test scores; teacher recommenda- 
tions; pupil and parent desires; pupil's innate ability. 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS FOR ENRICHED SUBJECTS 
These factors, together with the recommendation of the department 
chairman and approval by the administration, are considered: 
1. Enthusiasm for participation, experimentation, and leadership in this 
type of course 
2. Genuine knowledge of the subject and resourceful learning processes 
3. Desire for continuous evaluation of the enriched program—student 
selection, change of student to another ability group, achievement results 
Teachers are not exclusively assigned to enriched classes, to selective 
classes, or to slow-learner classes. We attempt to develop the philosophy 


among our professional staff that excellent teaching techniques are 
necessary in all types of groups, from slow learners to rapid learners. 
In-service training sessions are being conducted for the slow-learner 
teaching techniques and in developmental reading. We believe that the 
improvement of instruction is a continuous process. We also believe 
that the slow learner will always be with us; we must develop teaching 
techniques for these groups. 


SoME METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION 
Usep IN THE ENRICHED SuBJECTS 

English 

English XI is dominated by a concern with American literature which 
extends over five eighths of the curriculum. The enriched class studies, 
in addition to basic requirements, the Graeco-Roman and Judeo-Christian 
tradition out of which Western Civilization emerges. Individual research 
papers trace these influences upon American philosophy and literature. 
Book reports have been channeled into varied individual studies focused 
upon the development of an American idea, author, or literary trend. 

English XII deals with our English heritage and entails more extensive 
and intensive aspects of the regular course requirements. Extensively, 
supplementary texts, wide collateral reading in literary history, biog- 
raphies of authors, and critical works are used as a basis for research 


* Miriam L. Goldberg, “A Report on Recent Research in the Field of the Aca- 
demically Talented.” Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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reports and research papers. Intensively, works are studied from a close 
technical viewpoint. For example, analysis of imagery and metrical 
arrangements in poetry is stressed. Fine points of the writers’ craft in 
the various forms, from the novel to the short, short story, are discussed 
as aids to appreciation and practice. 

In general, the enriched classes aim to penetrate the humanistic aspects 
of literature; to stimulate logical, independent, and critical thinking; and 
to achieve high-level efficiency in both mechanical and creative expres- 
sion. 


Mathematics 

The four-year sequence offers opportunities for review in all four 
years. In addition, the pupils are urged to work as many problems as 
the individual finds necessary to understand thoroughly the topic at hand. 

Specifically, grade X mathematics shows a reduction in the number of 
theorems and includes an introduction to solid geometry and co-ordinate 
geometry. In grade XI, the traditional one year of intermediate algebra 
is given in one-half year; one-half year of trigonometry spells out the 
year’s work. In Grade XII, trigonometry is scheduled for 10 weeks; 
solid geometry for 8 weeks; modern mathematics for 12 weeks; and prob- 
ability and statistical inference for 6 weeks. In-service training sessions 
were held for 10 weeks in which two college professors from a nearby 
institution of learning covered the newer mathematics for all members of 
our mathematics department. 

Social Studies 

Students delve more deeply into the study of history. Reports and 
projects involving research and creative thought are a specific practice 
in the advanced status classes. Committee assignments and reports for 
group discussion are achieved on a more independent basis than in 
regular classes. 

A specific example of enrichment was the organization and adminis- 
tration of the first annual Human Relations Institute. The members of 
the advanced status class in grade 12 participated as organizers and 
reporters of five discussion groups. 

Science 

The major determinant of the breadth and depth of the science courses 
is the ability of the enriched group. Various devices are used and include 
the preparation of a research paper (along the lines required in college 
courses ); concentrated work on long-range science fair projects (in the 
classroom, at home, or in cooperation with industry); and greater volume 
of problems of a more difficult nature (extra experiments ). 


CONCLUSION 
We believe that as we face the difficulties, disappointments, and mis- 
takes and as we try to make corrections as soon as possible, our successes 
more than balance the failures. It is an attempt to improve our educa- 
tional procedures not only for the gifted child, but also for all students 
in our school. 





The Four-Track System in Physical Education 


HIRAM USILANER 


Lars play basketball, let’s play volleyball,” suggest the students who 
come on the gym floor with eager eyes and dancing feet at the begin- 
ning of their physical education period. In a great many of our schools, 
the instructor throws out the ball and calls out to Johnny who is un- 
prepared, to be the referee. After a sojourn in his office, the instructor 
comes back in time to see a flying tackle or two boys fighting over the 
ball. The students have had a period of noise, laughter, horseplay, and 
lots of fun, but they have learned absolutely nothing. The students like 
it, its what they want, but it is not teaching. 

Physical educators know that the students are getting activity, but they 
also realize that no teaching is taking place. We know that teaching can 
be fun and joyful experiences can be taught in a combination of regular 
competitive skills. The pupils’ improvement in skills will quickly add to 
their enjoyment in sports. 

The teaching of physical education should be based on sound funda- 
mental educational principles. The fundamental principles of successful 
teaching are largely the same in all subject areas because human nature 
is the same. All courses of study vary primarily in the particular skills 
which become the educational tools. Any educational program must 
relate its methods or aims to life objectives. One of the immediate life 
objectives in physical education is a reasonable success in sports. The 
use of educationally sound techniques for teaching the skills of sports 
in which pupils are keenly interested will help them achieve a feeling 
of satisfactory progress and thereby contribute to their total educational 
development. 

The effect of efficient skill is pointed out by McCloy, as follows: “How 
unsatisfactory is a round of golf completed in 120 strokes, beating one’s 
way around the course with grim determination, every second and third 
stroke a functional failure. How lacking in satisfaction it is to swim 
laboriously using ten times the effort needed by a master of the art, and 
tiring in one length of the pool. How culturally unsatisfying it is to 
attempt to skate, floundering one’s way across the ice like a drunken 
octopus. . . . It is important that proper skills be learned early and 
correctly.” 

Skill in the performance of sports with other youth gives a feeling 
of success and contentment; it releases emotional tensions. The student 


Hiram Usilaner is Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education in 
the D. C. Teachers College of Washington, D. C. 
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in the dub stage who never develops any skill will experience a feeling 
of failure, frustration, tensions, and annoyance. 

If the physical education period is to be used for instruction in sport 
skills, the educator must plan, organize, and have a practical knowledge 
of various teaching methods and the skillful use of classification. The 
physical educator with a little planning may have a fair solution in the 
successful teaching of skills by the use of classification. He can solve 
this problem of heterogeneous grouping by (1) careful arrangement of 
classes, (2) organization of pupils within the class, and (3) careful 
selection and organization of activities. 

The important thing in classification is to group the pupils as homo- 
geneously as possible, according to their physical abilities. As maturity 
and abilities vary in the academic classes, so they vary in the physical 
education classes. If this grouping is not adhered to, the instructor will 
have the same difficulties in the physical education classes as do those in 
many of the academic subjects. In the physical education class, unless 
they are grouped, one finds that there will be no interest on the part 
of the weaker and smaller pupils. In many instances there is an actual 
hazard encountered when pupils try to compete with the others who 
are more mature and superior in size. 

Physical educators have at their disposal many classification tests. 
The problem arises when the instructor avoids these tests because of the 
time involved in administering the tests or because of his laziness. Where 
lack of time is a problem, why not use the age, weight, and height 
factors and the Neilson-Cozen classification indices? Data can be ob- 
tained very easily from the medical record of the student. Another test 
that may be used to test for motor ability is the Wear Multiple-Obstacle 
Course.' This test requires only four chairs, a pair of high jump stand- 
ards, a cross bar or a rope, a mat, and a stop watch. Three men are 
needed for the test: a starter, a timer, and a recorder. This test should 
be given to the boys twice before classifying them. 

The physical education teacher should have a knowledge of many 
tests and should choose from these the ones he likes best and the ones 
he feels are best suited for his program. If he will keep in mind the 
following, he will have no problem in achieving results: (1) measure- 
ment for determining the pupil’s innate capabilities, (2) measurement 
for determining the present ability of the pupil, and (3) tests for the 
diagnosis and measurement of teaching efficiency. In the organization 
of the testing program, a carefully planned sequence should be followed. 
Have rotating tests, so that different tests are given. Another is to repeat 
the classification tests each year. The pupils change as time goes on, as 
do the physical abilities of the students. A teacher should never assume 

* Carlos L. Wear, The Construction of a Multiple-Obstacle Run for Classifying 
Junior High Boys Into Homogeneous Groups for Physical Education-Activities. 
Research Quarterly, May 1940. 
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that a pupil will have the same abilities from year to year. Through 
proper testing, the pupils can be grouped into squads within the class. 
Pupils of poorer ability may be permitted to work together, and those 
of superior ability will not have the opportunity to pass remarks about 
the inferior play of the others. 

Using classified grouping, the teacher can assign appropriate activities 
within the range of abilities. After the squads have been grouped, the 
teacher may feel free to make adjustments during the school term. The 
skills that the teacher has taught during the semester must be followed 
up by a number of achievement tests. This record should be forwarded 
to the next teacher so that it may serve as a basis for him to start his 
activities. He may then do his testing to determine the present ability 
of the pupil. It is entirely possible for a boy to start in group four 
which may be the dub stage and finish his school career in a proficient 
group or perhaps as an expert. A suggested grouping in the skills may 
be (4) no skill, (3) some skill, (2) proficient, and (1) expert. It is just 
as important that the pupil in physical education perform in his own 
group and physical ability as it is for the brilliant academic student to 
study within his own scholastic group. 





Trends in Special Classes for 
Gifted Adolescents 


MORTON ALPREN 


Scaor personnel are continuing to wrestle with means of making 
provisions for gifted students. Whereas the scheduling of special classes 
is but an administrative device to provide for enrichment, secondary- 
school administrators are still experimenting with ideas that have not 
proved altogether satisfactory. Let's examine the two courses of action 
in common usage today and recognize a third possibility that may offer 
more promise. 


ACROSS-THE-BOARD SCHEDULING 


This plan is based upon the assumption that most gifted pupils should 
be provided with enrichment in all their constant areas. The gifted 
pupils are identified as a block to pursue English, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and possibly foreign language together. 

Its chief advantage lies in the ease of scheduling. Many administrators 
prefer it because they find it most expedient. They recognize that they 
cannot screen youngsters effectively for the four or five subjects and 
usually settle for identification based upon past high performance in 
three of the subjects. This is usually accompanied by high cut-off points 
that rely on the criteria of IQ, reading factors, and general achievement 
testing scores. 

Two problems have emerged for teachers attempting to provide for 
these classes containing the same pupils. One revolves about the diversity 
of talents of the pupils. It has led to the recognition that interests and 
abilities can be effectively pursued and realized upon by a very small 
percentage of pupils in all school areas. The second problem relates 
to the first. In classes where teachers are expected to enrich their pro- 
grams, the amount of work expected of pupils has proved too exhaustive 
and out of proportion to their needs of leading balanced lives. 


THE STARRED CLaAss SCHEDULE 


This plan is based upon the assumption that the interests and abilities 
of pupils lend themselves to best school realization where the pupils are 
identified for certain special classes but not for all. Identification pro- 
cedures include the use of IQ and general achievement testing factors, 
but place heavier reliance on individual teacher judgments and standard- 


Morton Alpren is Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
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ized achievement testing in each subject area. (The relatively new STEP 
tests, provided by Educational Testing Service, are gaining recognition 
for this type of identification and grouping of pupils. ) 

In order to overcome this problem of overburdening pupils where 
teacher expectations are high, schools that are trying this plan tend to 
limit most pupils to two or three starred classes. Exceptions are made 
for the very few who thrive on the challenge and possess the screening 
attributes. 

The chief problem that has emerged lies in scheduling. Many adminis- 
trators report that they cannot cope effectively with the scheduling 
demands of the school day while adhering to the demands these individ- 
ual differences make. As a result, in practice, the theory of the plan is 
frequently violated. 


Tue Parep BLock PLAN 

It may be possible, and even desirable, to strike a balance between 
the two plans previously stated. This idea would be based on the 
assumption that most gifted pupils who have strong interests in mathe- 
matics or science have interests in both. The same applies to English 
and social studies. 

In this plan, gifted pupils are identified and screened for a paired 
block of special classes in mathematics and science or English and social 
studies. Where the school seeks to make provisions for other curricula 
areas, identification and grouping provisions can be made for foreign 
language, art, etc. on individual bases. 

Identification procedures should be based on criteria of IQ, standard- 
ized achievement tests in specific areas, and teacher judgments that 
utilize past performance and future potential. (Weighting would depend 
upon the talent area. Identifying art and mechanical talents would be 
predicated primarily on teacher judgments. ) 

The primary value in this plan lies in its limiting the scheduling 
problem of the starred plan while providing for the individual abilities 
and interests of gifted pupils. Furthermore, the problem of overworking 
students prevalent in the across-the-board plan is lessened. 

The administrator who attempts to try the idea might well be aware 
of its limitations. Some gifted pupils may not fit the paired pattern and 
may have interests and abilities best suited to one of the paired talent 
pursuits. Others may have equally high interest and ability in three 
areas; i.e., mathematics, English, and social studies. However, the types 
of exceptions indicated should be few enough to merit trying the plan 
while making flexible provisions for these exceptions. 





A Science Seminar 


J. E. ROSE 


i. these days of technology, when what was new yesterday is obsolete 
tomorrow, it is of primary importance to discover early and nurture 
carefully our budding scientists. In order to seek out and encourage these 
future technologists, Rockford West High School has offered for the 
first time this year the Science Seminar, a course in which the student 
conducts research in areas which are of particular interest. 


The student enters the course knowing that his work will entail a 
long-term two-semester project, one which has definite possibilities for 
experimentation and in which he has the responsibility for determining 
controls, variables, and necessary procedures. He must choose a project 
in which he is interested, then, and, since it will of necessity entail some 
expense, he must also choose a project within the range of his finances. 
Once the project is initiated, the student must pursue it without prodding 
and without continuous pressure, for the teacher is an adviser only and 
occasionally cannot be of much help. The teacher must, at any rate, 
allow the student as much freedom as possible to investigate in his own 
way. He is expected, however, to experiment with well-founded goals 
in mind and to evaluate the results and justify them to his colleagues 
and to his adviser. There is a wealth of source material and resource 
personnel in Rockford, for it is one of the largest small tool manufactur- 
ing cities in the world, and many of the finest engineers reside here. 
The student is encouraged to call on these people, as well as professors 
from nearby colleges, for help and advice. As he pursues his experiments, 
he periodically presents his findings to the other seminar students whose 
criticisms and questions not only help to clarify his own thinking, but also 
acquaint the group with what he is doing. Thus, each individual profits 
from the work of the others. 

Each student is also expected to pursue side projects, either assigned 
or chosen, which may involve library investigation, minor experimenta- 
tion, and the like. There is no textbook from which assignments are 
given, but the basic text available to all students is the Harcourt, Brace 
publication, How To Do an Experiment by Philip Goldstein. This book 
is not technical and handles the methods of experimentation in a fine 
manner. Various scientific magazines are available to the class either 
through the library or by individual subscription. Through the kindness 
of Barber Coleman Company, a local manufacturing firm, each student 


J. E. Rose is Principal of West Senior High School (Enrollment, grades 
10-12, 2,300), 1900 Rockton Avenue, Rockford, Illinois. 
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receives Science World. Other firms and organizations which have been 
extremely helpful, both in time and equipment, are Sundstrand Aviation, 
Woodward Governor, the X-ray department of the Rockford Clinic, 
and Rockford Memorial Hospital. 

The format of the daily routine was established jointly by the students 
and the adviser and is required of all students in the course. They must 
submit daily progress reports and continually maintain a data card file 
in which all information used, whether from books, people, or from their 
own experimentation, is catalogued. 

At the culmination of the course, the findings must be organized in a 
notebook, and an oral report, using whatever props may be necessary, 
such as posters, collections, and models, must be given. In the report the 
students must state the problem, the manner in which he pursued it, and 
his plans for future investigation. A desirable, though not compulsory, 
addition to his work is the entering of his project in the various science 
fairs held in Illinois. The student is graded by a chart devised jointly by 
the teacher and the pupils. Grades of A and B are expected of members 
of the seminar; those unable to maintain these grades are dropped. 

Since this is a new course in the curriculum, it has been necessary to 
recruit students to it from the second-semester junior and the senior 
classes. These people were chosen on the basis of their intelligence quo- 
tients, consistent histories of excellent work in all subjects, and their 
scientific interests and hobbies. After passing rigid standards, a class of 
fifteen students was assembled, and the results of the work justify con- 
tinuation of the course. It is not intended to replace any existing course 
in the science department; it is recommended as a fifth solid for excep- 
tional students. 





A Comparison of National Merit Scholars 
and Certificate of Merit Winners 


JOHN L. HOLLAND 


‘kien report! is one of a series of studies designed to explore and 
evaluate the selection process used in the National Merit Scholarship 
program. Although previous reports indicate that both Merit Scholars 
and Certificate of Merit winners enjoy a high level of academic achieve- 
ment and that the differences between these groups are very small, we 
hope to find more effective ways to select students with unusual potential 
for academic and post-college achievement (1, 2). 

In order to discover what information the selection board relies on in 
choosing Scholars from the 10,000 Merit Finalists, a random sample of 
Finalists was studied in an extensive assessment which consisted of 75 
variables, including scores on personality, aptitude, and achievement 
tests, teacher and self-ratings, parental attitudes and values, originality 
measures, background information, and high-school grades (HSR).? 
The specific tests and scales used in this comparison were the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. (SAT); the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(NMSQT); the Differential Reaction Schedule, a personality inventory 
developed by Gough to measure originality; the Complexity-Simplicity, 
Independence of Judgment, and Originality Scales developed by Barron 
to assess originality; the Parental Attitude Research Inventory (PARI) 
by Schaefer and Bell; the Self-Description Inventory by Ghiselli; and the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VP1) by Holland. Background infor- 
mation came from the Finalist Information Form, a questionnaire filled 
out by the student and his high-school principal. 

A one-sixth random sample of students was polled and tested about 
two weeks after the scholarship winners had been announced. A return 
of 83 per cent was obtained, but because of incomplete information this 
sample was reduced to 59 per cent (697 boys and 341 girls and their 
parents). Mothers filled out the PARI and fathers ranked a series of 
goals and values for their children. Scholars and Certificate winners 
replied with almost equal frequency. 


* This study was partially supported by research grants from the National Science 
Foundation and the Old Dominion Foundation. Acknowledgment is made to Miss 
Laura Kent for her editorial assistance. 

* All National Merit Scholars are selected by a selection board; some sponsored 
Scholars are also selected by this board; and a small proportion of Scholars are chosen 
by selection committees formed by sponsors. All students given scholarships are 
called National Merit Scholars, however, and are selected only from the Finalists. 
Consequently, the present study assesses the total effect of these different committees 
taken together rather than the characteristic actions of each committee considered 
separately. 

John L. Holland is Director of Research, National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Table 1 summarizes the results which were statistically significant. 


Table 1-A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE, AND 
PERSONALITY VARIABLES FOR NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARS 
AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT WINNERS 





Boys 


M.S.(N=58) C.M.(N=539) 
SD. xX SD. 


; 56.9 655.4 54.7 
SAT—Math , 693.1 61.4 
HSR . 3.8 926 103 
VPI 
Response Bias ; 4.7 11.7 45 
Responsibility j 3.8 5.4 4.6 
Verbal Activity . 4.0 5.5 4.5 


Emotionality . 4.8 7.9 5.6 
4.0 13.2 4.0 














001 
001 
001 
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05 
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Girls 
M.S.(N=20) C.M.(N=321) 
4 SD. xX D. Sig 
58.9 655.5 594 <.001 
65.8 6314 69.1 01 
2.6 95.1 7.0 .001 
2.7 18.4 1 05 
NMSQT: Humanities Comprehension . 1.2 28.8 3 .001 
NMSQT: Science Comprehension . 1.8 28.7 7 
VPI 
Conformity . 2.3 3.9 44 05 














Of the 75 variables, only 15 revealed significant differences between the 
Scholars and the Certificate winners, and only 4 of the 15 showed 
significant differences for both sexes. The largest differences in Table 1 
indicate that the selection board relies most heavily on SAT and NMSQT 
scores and HSR. The differences on the VPI scales suggest that the male 
Scholar is somewhat less responsive, sociable, and persuasive, but more 
stable and less concerned with occupations of high prestige than is the 
male Certificate winner. 

The female Scholar, in addition to having higher SAT and NMSQT 
scores than the female Certificate winner, has more potential for aca- 
demic success and is less conforming. 


Discussion 
The present study, in conjunction with a similar study reported in 
this publication (2), indicates that the selection board relies chiefly on 
the student's SAT scores and HSR. Although both studies result in 
similar findings for a few personality variables, these findings are less 
reliable and consistent from sample to sample. Thistlethwaite, in an 
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earlier, unpublished study of the selection board’s decisions in 1957, 
found a similar emphasis on SAT scores and HSR and, to a lesser extent, 
on several other student attributes. The criteria used by the selection 
board were, in descending order of importance, HSR, high-school prin- 
cipal’s prediction of college rank, SAT scores, scholastic honors, elective 
offices held, principal’s comments on academic progress, principal's 
comments on unusual accomplishments, and extracurricular activities. 

The finding that 12 originality scales and check lists used in this study 
fail to differentiate the student groups is open to three interpretations: 
either the student’s potential for creative behavior cannot be reliably 
predicted from the extensive scholastic and personal information given 
on the Finalist Information Form, or the selection board has subordinated 
the prediction of creative behavior to the prediction of academic achieve- 
ment, or the originality scales have insufficient reliability for discriminat- 
ing between these groups. It is probable that the selection board occa- 
sionally detects reliable signs of a student's potential for creative achieve- 
ment in the information given on the Finalist Information Form, but 
the present comparisons of scholars and Certificate winners do not reveal 
a general bias for potential for creative behavior. 

Although the reliabilities and validities of the experimental scales now 
available for assessing originality are generally low compared to those of 
aptitude and achievement tests, the odds for the development of some 
useful predictors of creative behavior appear to be good. In a study 
now in progress, it was found that most of the originality measures used 
in the present study are uncorrelated with SAT, NMSQT, and HSR, but 
significantly correlated with a number of student achievements assumed 
to represent creative performance. Equally important, many of these 
measures were found to be related to personality and background vari- 
ables in ways which theorists of creativity have outlined. 

The possibility that future selection boards may be able to choose 
more effectively students with great potential for creative performance 
as well as for outstanding academic achievement is promising. The bur- 
geoning research on various kinds of creativity at different age levels 
promises a rapid development of our knowledge of creative behavior and 
achievement. Some tentative, operational uses of new experimental scales 
appear possible and desirable in the near future. The success of such 
scales—assuming that they prove to be reliable and valid—hinges on 
whether or not such untraditional measures will be accepted by edu- 
cators, parents, students, and sponsors as useful adjuncts to the tradi- 
tional predictors of grades, aptitudes, and achievement. 

REFERENCES 
1. Holland, J. L. “The Undergraduate Achievement of National Merit 
Scholars and Certificate of Merit Winners.” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, May 1959, 43, 190-192. 
Holland, J. L. “The Achievement, Aptitudes, and Personalities of National 
Merit Scholars and Certificate of Merit Winners.” The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, March 1960, 44, 100-104 





Education for Participation in World Affairs 
JAMES M. BECKER 


Never in the history of modern man has an understanding of the 
complexities of international and intercultural relations been more crucial 
than at present. Due to the fantastic technological progress of our time, 
distances have disappeared. Our next door neighbors are not only from 
our own state or nation—they are from every country and every race of 
the world. : 

This means that effective foreign relations are no longer only relation- 
ships between governments or heads of state. Foreign relationships are 
between peoples, groups, and organizations of all countries. The imple- 
mentation of a nation’s foreign policy is being influenced by the way 
people think and live and feel, in other words, the culture of the people. 
It is very trite to speak of the “shrinking world” in which we live. 
Nevertheless, we have been slow to realize the significance of this change 
for the individual. As science shrinks distances and brings groups of 
differing ideology, conflicting polices, and increased power of destruction 
in closer contact with one another, there is an imperative need for a self- 
conscious world public opinion which is aware of international instability, 
and can help regulate and guide international conduct. 

Every one of us is in some way affected by the fact that we have be- 
come members of a world society—a very primitive society it is true, 
but nevertheless, a step toward a cohesive world community. 

The responsibilities for training citizens who can deal intelligently with 
the changing international scene rest largely with the nation’s high 
schools. (In 1958, less than 40 per cent of American youngsters went on 
to college.) After high school, relatively few individuals pursue a pro- 
gram in foreign relations education. The need for improved public edu- 
cation in this field has never been so crucial. The increasing tempo of 
the need since 1945 has resulted in a serious lag in the preparation of 
teachers, the development of suitable courses of study, and in the devel- 
opment of adequate instructional materials. It is in our nation’s high 
schools that most of our youth have their only opportunity to acquire, 
in any systematic way, an understanding of world affairs. Thus, if the 
United States is to exercise effective leadership in today’s world, our 
secondary-school teachers must motivate students to read the foreign 
news, see the importance of world affairs in their own lives, acquire a 
sound background of information, and develop the habits and skills 
necessary for intelligent participation in foreign affairs. 


James M. Becker is Director of the North Central Association's Foreign Rela- 
tions Project, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Social studies teachers have a special responsibility in helping the 
American people learn to live in the world that exists. They must help 
carry on the age-old struggle to emancipate the human mind from the 
illusions of the past and the misunderstandings of the present. While 
teachers in the social studies have recognized the growing importance 
of international and intercultural relations, there has been considerable 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory way to integrate such studies into the 
regular social studies offerings. 

There are many reasons why our schools have lagged so far behind in 
preparing young people for the realities of today’s world. Among the 
more important ones are: 


1. The study of international relations is a relatively new, loosely defined 
discipline. Until recently there have been few pre-service or in-service oppor- 
tunities for teachers to undertake serious study of foreign areas or cultures. 

2. Lack of realism in international outlook. The very size and success of 
American civilization has encouraged its citizens to regard the rest of the world 
as peripheral and alien in a literal sense. At one time Americans seemed con- 
vinced that it was only a matter of time before the rest of the world, with our 
help, would recognize the superiority of our way of life and would copy our 
institutions. Such attitudes are not likely to help citizens form sound judgments 
on world affairs. When we have sought to understand other cultures and the 
nature of relations between countries, we have often overstressed the value of 
the emotional attachment rather than the skills needed to observe critically and 
objectively. 

3. Lack of materials of instruction. In an area where the discipline is 
relatively new and loosely defined and teachers have had little preparation in 
the subject matter involved, the need for carefully prepared materials is essen- 
tial to improvement in instruction. It is both unwise and wasteful for curric- 
ulum workers and teachers to develop a course of study without regard to 
instructional materials available. 

4. Ignorance and prejudice relative to peoples of Asia and Africa. The 
element of racial prejudice may be a serious block to an effective program in 
international studies. Ignorance of the culture and traditions of vast areas of 
the world may be even more serious a block to improvement of understanding. 


The problems are plentiful. However, the fact remains that the need 
for more and better education in international affairs is widely recog- 
nized, and considerable progress is being made. 

There are many favorable currents running through our nation’s 
schools. For example, today’s social studies offerings reflect events in 
all parts of the world. The merging of many domestic and international 
problems has increased the coverage of foreign affairs through current 
events. Unfortunately, this increased emphasis on today’s headlines sel- 
dom helps the students to develop an integrated approach to international 
affairs. There is little depth in the typical current events lesson. In order 
to understand the rapidly changing events of each day, the student must 
learn to use current events in broad perspective. Current happenings 
need to be seen in their relationship to one another and against the back- 
drop of history. Carefully planned units, study guides based upon a 
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systematic approach to understanding world affairs are desperately 





p 

D n 

e Improvement of teaching in instructional areas requires that the teacher 
e have a clearly defined approach—an organizing scheme, so to speak. As 
e Herbert Spenser, the English philosopher, once remarked, “When man’s 
e knowledge is not in order, the more of it he has, the more confused he 


e becomes.” 
Several themes can be suggested which may help to improve our 


n capacity for sound judgment in world affairs. 

ie 1. The relationship of geography and resources to foreign policy. Political 
scientists sometimes refer to a nation’s power potential. The answer to the 

d question, “What makes a nation a great power?” requires that we examine 


carefully such factors as size of territory, population, industrial development, 
human and natural resources, and military preparedness. These factors need 
to be understood in terms of their relationships to one another as well as con- 
id ceived and considered in terms of strategic location, neighboring nations, world 
situation, etc. 





wll 2. The democratic process and foreign policy. The respective roles of 
-_ the expert, the citizen, the press, interest groups, etc. must be understood. The 
its institutional framework within which foreign relations are carried on; that is, 
he the constitutional provisions, and the governmental framework which has devel- 
of oped must be studied in terms of their influence on the formulation and execu- 
nd tion of foreign policies. The role and responsibility of the President, the 
Department of State, and various Congressional committees need to be carefully 
is reviewed. 
in 3. The study of international organizations. There has been a tremendous 
n- growth in the number and importance of international organizations. Although 
ie. nations are still reluctant to give up any of their decision-making power, their 
to leaders recognize the growing need for closer cooperation between nations 
through international organizations. The United Nations in particular needs 
"he study. Students need to be made aware of such problems as: What kind of a 
in U.N. should the United States actively promote? To what extent does and 
of should the United States depend upon the U.N. in seeking solutions to inter- 
ng. national problems? What are the limits and potentials of various international 
aw organizations? 
4. Nationalism and colonialism. Since World War II, a series of wp- 
og- heavals has tumbled empires, created more than twenty new nations, and 
; radically shifted the balance of power. To understand the forces behind these 
mm s upheavals, one must become acquainted with the cultural and historical roots 
in of nationalism and colonialism. The growing importance of the Afro-Asian 
nal bloc of nations reflects both a strong anti-colonialism and a strong nationalism. 
ent The struggle between Soviet Russia and the United States for the uncommitted 
sel- nations of the world (the middle billion) can only be understood if we explore 
nal the reasons behind the rising tide of nationalism in the world. 
va 5. International trade and aid. Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has extended aid.to other nations to the extent of more than 60 billion 
aust dollars. The assumption has been that there is a direct relationship between 
Ings economic development and political stability. The role of the Mutual Security 
ack- Program and United States international trade policy in promoting interna- 
tional peace and stability needs careful attention. 
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These five areas need to be considered in terms of their relationship 
to one another. 

While this pattern of relationships may serve as an adequate basic 
guide for a course or unit in international affairs, the selection of the 
content for such a course is still a difficult problem. At the secondary- 
school level there are many advantages in selecting the factual content 
for a course or unit from geographic cultural areas. The advantages 
of using area studies include: 


1. Widespread interest in various current events in key areas makes it 
relatively easy to motivate students. 

2. Relative ease in creating opportunities to contrast and compare Amer- 
ican way of life with that of other areas under study and thus develop empathy. 

3. Easy integration of diverse materials from many subject matter fields 
(anthropology, art, music). 

4. Pertinent materials can be readily identified and collected by students 
—(a) bits of information, current events, etc. share a common cultural base; 
(b) relationship between domestic and international politics becomes clear 
more readily. 

5. Depth study is possible in such a way as to provide training in skills 
and attitudes which can be used in respect to study of other areas, and students 
can be helped to see the patterns of behavior which men have developed in 
international situations. 


Given the premise that the nation’s secondary schools have a respon- 


sibility to produce citizens who can contribute to international under- 
standing there are many ways that responsibility can be met in the 
curriculum. It is probably better to utilize a variety of approaches than 
to concentrate on a single program. The rest of this report deals with one 
approach to improving public understanding of international affairs. 


Tue Foreicn Revations Project 


Recognizing the need for a concerted program in foreign relations 
education, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, early in 1955 sought financial help to develop a foreign affairs 
program for high schools. Later that year the Ford Foundation made a 
grant to the Association. Science Research Associates was retained as 
publisher of Project materials. Early in 1956, the NCA Foreign Relations 
Project was established under the direction of the Experimental Units 
Committee of the North Central Association. The objectives of the 
Foreign Relations Project are: 


1. To stimulate interest in and develop better comprehension of basic 
American foreign policy problems; 

2. To develop techniques, methods, and habits which will help high- 
school students maintain an interest in foreign affairs; 

3. To help students develop the ability to think critically about interna- 
tional affairs; 

4. To develop accurate, objective, and comprehensive materials which 
provide the necessary background for understanding current foreign policy 
problems. 
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The efforts of the Foreign Relations Project center around helping 
teachers and students gain deeper insight into the nature of relationships 
among nation-states. To accomplish this objective, the Project encour- 
ages schools to provide their students with curricular opportunities for 
systematic study of international relations. 


The belief that young citizens need to learn about international affairs 
assumes that there is some relationship between public opinion and 
international affairs. There are nations where popular views have little 
effect on the foreign policies of a state. Even in the United States, it is 
unrealistic to talk about foreign policy in terms of a highly informed 
public opinion. The public does not formulate policy. Nevertheless, the 
citizen does play an important role in United States foreign policy. In 
the formulation and administration of foreign policy, government officials 
take into account the views of experts, the pressure of interest groups, 
and the predisposition of the public, which sets limits to the kinds of 
goals officials may pursue and sometimes passes judgment on the way 
these goals are pursued. 

In this context, teaching for international understanding is aimed pri- 
marily at political goals. Not that political and non-political life can be 
neatly separated, nor should the increasing number and importance of 
personal, cultural, and economic relationships be overlooked, but given 
the limited time available and the goals of social education, a major 


concern of those engaged in citizenship education should be the study of 
man’s political behavior. 

In this view, education for participation in world affairs should seek to 
define and clarify general aims and ideals of national policy and enable 
the public to acquire the knowledge and attitudes which facilitate the 
work of government in achieving those aims. Citizenship training in this 
area needs to emphasize political relationships and political goals. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS 


A survey by the NCA Committee on Experimental Units during the 
1954-55 academic year revealed a great need for objective, authentic 
teaching materials for the study and discussion of foreign relations. Being 
practical schoolmen, they recognized that curriculum change cannot go 
far without instructional materials which can be placed in the hands of 
boys and girls. Therefore, as a first step in implementing the program 
in foreign relations, the NCA Project staff sought to develop carefully 
prepared materials which could serve as a basis for teaching units on 
foreign relations. 


Largely because international relations is a relatively new and rather 
loosely defined discipline, and very few teachers have had any prepara- 
tion in the subject matter involved, the Foreign Relations Series has 
become the core of materials and services offered by the Project. Titles 
which are available during the 1960-61 academic year are: 
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The United States and World Affairs 

The United States and the Soviet Challenge 
Chinese Dilemma 

America’s Role in the Middle East 
America’s Stake in Western Europe 
Southeast Asia and American Policy 


New booklets on Africa and the United Nations are scheduled to be 
completed by the fall of 1960. Each of these titles is accompanied by a 
teacher’s guide. Also available are five issues of a bulletin, called Class- 
room Tips, dealing with such topics as: the analysis of political cartoons, 
the use of charts and graphs, religions in Southeast Asia, and a survey 
of United States military alliances. 

The booklets have been written by foreign affairs specialists, edited 
with the high-school student in mind, reviewed by prominent political 
scientists, and tested with success by thousands of social studies teachers. 
Numerous teaching aids have been developed to accompany the booklets. 

The materials and services developed by the NCA Project reflect the 
view that foreign policy problems are not matters to be dealt with in 
terms of finding the correct answer in the sense of abstract truth. These 
problems are viewed as varied, constantly changing situations in which 
decisions must be made. These decisions are viewed as choices among 
alternative courses of action. In this context, the responsibility of the 
decision-maker is primarily that of making prudent choices. 

The Foreign Relations booklets seek to: (1) identify and describe 
selected foreign policy problems, (2) organize and present the informa- 
tion which is most relevant for reaching a decision-taking action, (3) 
discuss the alternative courses of action available to the decision-maker, 
and (4) leave the reader with an act of decision to perform. 

Viewed as citizenship training, this type of “problems approach” helps 
the reader develop the habit of mind needed to approach problems of 
public policy. The advantages of this approach are: (1) the development 
of an appreciation for the difficulties of conducting foreign relations, 
(2) an understanding of the limitations of national action in a world 
of sovereign states, (3) the development of realistic attitudes toward 
policy-making, (4) the development of analytical skills needed if one 
is to be informed about United States foreign relations. If the purpose 
of public education in a democracy is to make democratic decisions 
wiser, this type of problems approach gets to the heart of citizenship 
training. 

The development and distribution of even the best of materials do not 
ipso facto ensure the improvement of instruction. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinuous development of materials can encourage a large group of social 
studies teachers to expand and improve basic instruction in foreign rela- 
tions. Furthermore, the Project publications provide a sound basis for 
future work in experimental materials. Additional materials can be devel- 
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oped with the assurance that at least a core of Project teachers who have 
organized units or courses in international relations will be willing to 
experiment in future Project efforts. The willingness of educators to 
participate in this study is further enhanced by NCA sponsorship which 
removes the ambivalence which many educators would feel if the pro- 
gram were a commercial venture. 


3500 ScHOOLs PARTICIPATE 


The first stage of the Project was devoted largely to developing and 
testing instructional materials and techniques. During the spring of 1956, 
thirty-two pilot schools served as the testing ground. During Stage II 
(1956-57) the program was extended into more than 500 schools. Each 
of these schools received some of the materials and/or services offered 
by the Project. 

The need for a program in foreign relations education at the secondary- 
school level is evidenced by the fact that 3,500 schools and colleges have 
enrolled in the Project within a short space of four years. 

Through extensive questionnaires to participating teachers, the Project 
has attempted to learn how the materials are being used and how stu- 
dents have reacted to the materials. The results have been gratifying: 
83 per cent of the teachers reported that their students liked the booklets 
and 85 per cent of the teachers said they intended to use the booklets 
again the next year. The booklets were used as basic textual material by 
43 per cent of the teachers, while 47 per cent of the teachers surveyed 
used the materials as supplementary and 10 per cent used them for 
reference only. The Project materials have become an important part of 
the courses in American history, world history, American government, 
and Problems of Democracy. 


The National Advisory Committee on Evaluation for the NCA Foreign 
Relations Project was set up in 1957 for the purpose of making an inde- 
pendent and objective assessment of the impact of the project on social 
studies education. The members of this Committee are I. James Quillen, 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University; G. Robert Koopman, 
Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Michigan; 
William Brish, Superintendent of Schools, Hagerstown, Maryland. Among 
the more significant findings of the Committee were: 


1. There has been a steady rise in the number of teachers per school 
using Project materials. 

2. Teacher interest and awareness in international relations have increased 
as a result of Project materials and activities. 

3. Student interest in foreign relations has also shown a marked increase 
as a result of Project materials and programs. 


However, the Project has realized from the beginning that the develop- 
ment of materials is not enough to ensure the growth of foreign relations 
studies. Extensive programs in in-service and pre-service teacher educa- 
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tion must be provided. For, unless teachers are given opportunities to 
increase their knowledge of foreign policy problems and to gain insight 
into current university research, they will continue to teach outmoded 
concepts to students who must live in a contemporary world. 


To sum up briefly, in today’s world we need citizens who are interested 
in, informed about, and active in world affairs. It is in the social studies 
that the widest cross-section of school population can be reached. Con- 
sidering the problems America faces and the responsibilities we as 
citizens must accept, increased and improved attention to other cultures 
and the nature of international relations is necessary. We might do well 
to consider spending as much class time on other nations and cultures 
as we spend on our own. 

A systematic study of American foreign relations with considerable 
emphasis on the other major geographic and cultural areas of the world 
seems to be a satisfactory way of helping citizens gain an understanding 
: the nature of the contemporary world and their role in shaping its 
uture. 
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Geography and Specialization 


RUDOLPH J. GRON 


Tosax. our public-school curriculum is undergoing intense scrutiny, 
especially in the field of science. It seems likely that later elementary 
science programs may undergo considerable modification. Any modifica- 
tion of our public education curriculum will produce social problems. 

One of these ideological problems is evident at the present time. It is 
concerned with the function of geography and other sciences as inter- 
related cultural areas in our public-school curriculum. There seems to 
be a popular conception that science ends with biology, chemistry, 
physics, etc., resulting in the confinement of geography to the social 
studies program. When geography is properly taught, it draws upon 
almost every available branch of science. Of necessity, it encompasses 
the many branches of earth science, which provide the integrating link 
between the natural, social, and physical sciences.’ 

From the above, it should be evident that any bold line of division 
between geography and other sciences would be utterly impossible to 
draw. Yet a division of this nature is attempted by many educators. 
There are several factors which accentuate the seriousness of this prob- 
lem. Among them are our established ideas, philosophies, and concepts 
on educational methods and curriculum. How have we achieved this 
segregationist philosophy of education? There are two factors contrib- 
uting to this philosophy which are probably more important than any 
others in their impetus on educational thinking. These are specialization 
and departmentalization. 


No doubt that person responsible for making the first clock had a 
thorough understanding of all its working parts. The inventor fully 
realized that although each part had a prescribed task to perform, 
mechanical success was assured only by the complete interdependence 
of parts. He not only understood the mechanical relationships, but he 
also was thoroughly familiar with each individual unit. This is in con- 
trast to our present day situation. Automation has slowly but surely 
decreased man’s scope and understanding. In many instances it becomes 
necessary for man to confine his ability to performing a routine mechan- 
ical task. He no longer is thoroughly familiar with each individual part. 





: See Caldwell, Loren T., Diagram of Correlation Channels Between Scientific 
Principles, Earth Science Principles, and Social Principles. “Earth Sciences in the 
Ninth Grade,” The Science Teacher, Vol. XXV, No. 6, October 1958. 

— J. Gron is a Teacher in Blackhawk Junior High School, Bensonville, 
inois. 
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He no longer has a comprehensive understanding of the finished product. 
He becomes increasingly dependent upon his fellow worker who has 
joined the ranks of specialization. 

The art of producing specialists is not confined to industry. It is evi- 
dent in almost every field and it is certainly evident in education. Being 
pushed by “progress,” man has erected many centers of educational 
specialization. We specialize in mathematics, science, art, or music. As 
a result, many of us tend to become unconscious or indifferent to the fact 
that our specialty is simply another gear in an enormously complex and 
interrelated machine. 

To be sure, specialization has its place in our society. It is not only 
necessary, but a mandatory, indispensable tool without which man would 
never have achieved his present situation. Certainly specialization in 
itself is not evil. However, it loses its value when man becomes so 
engrossed and involved in his specialty that he divorces himself from 
reality; when he abandons the philosophy of intertelationship; when he 
fences off various areas of knowledge to the exclusion of others; or when 
he becomes intolerant of those who “trespass” upon his intellectual prop- 
erty. Then and only then do specialization and departmentalization 
lose their value. 

As a result of departmentalization, geography is all too often placed 
in the social studies program. Here the concept of geography as a science 
is all but forgotten. It becomes a study of social attitudes, changes, and 
relationships. This is often true even when geography is taught as a 
separate subject within the social studies program. 

Because of its scope, geography is difficult to teach. It becomes more 
difficult to teach when educators fail to recognize or provide a founda- 
tion of close correlation with many other subjects. Thus one discovers 
that students are amazed to find that weather and geography have some- 
thing in common. They are also unaware of the fact that geology and 
physiography determine many of man’s basic social patterns. Lastly, 
many of them are utterly unaware of the fact that geography is a science 
of nature and man; a science which depends upon and makes use of 
almost every branch of basic science known to man. 

It is the common cry of many educators that “there is no carry-over.” 
Many of us as educators are responsible for this lack of correlation. We 
must keep in mind that invariably our social attitudes are slow to change 
and will not change at all without concentrated effort on the part of all 
educational personnel. Until we ourselves realize that subject correla- 
tion must be taught and that we must continually strive to present the 
subject in a manner which will accentuate the areas of correlation, we 
will be adding to our educational burden. Let us all face the fact in 
curriculum organization that human behavior is a measurable science 
and that it possesses natural scientific causes. With this realization of the 
true position possessed by geography in our culture, may we give this 
study a logical position in the curriculum of our public schools. 





Towards Economic Literacy—A Business and 
School Cooperation 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


By WAY of providing a spring-board for the discussion of economic 
literacy, let me draw on an article that, within the past month, has un- 
doubtedly been read by millions of our secondary-school pupils and their 
teachers. Appearing in a popular school weekly publication with wide 
circulation under the caption “A Look Ahead to 1970,” it says in part: 


There is one thing about the future you can feel fairly certain of. Unless 
the world is stricken by a catastrophe, there will be more of everything in the 
United States—more people, more food, more houses, more consumer goods, 
more leisure time and higher incomes . . . the material things of life will be 
more readily available to more people. 

The statistical dimensions of our future economy appear most encouraging. 
A $500 billion gross national product can easily be achieved in 1960. With a 
slight increase in our annual growth rates (which have averaged 3% a year 
for some time now), the gross national product of 1970 could hit the $700 
billion mark—perhaps even more. 

Such impressive increases in the gross national product promise substan- 
tial increases in disposable personal income (income left after the payment of 
taxes). Today’s $330 billion personal income will be up to $500 billion or more 
in the next ten years. This increase will more than keep pace with additions 
to our population. Even counting the 8 million new families that will be 
formed between 1960 and 1970, a 30% increase of disposable personal income 
per family is possible. 

Moreover, this increased income will be earned in fewer working hours 
... the average work week will be cut to 35 hours or perhaps even less. 

This paper was presented on February 17, 1960, in a group discussion ses- 
sion at the 92nd Annual Convention of the American Association of School 
Administration at Atlantic City. This session was planned in cooperation with 
the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education of which Galen Jones is 
director. 

The article goes on to comment on the increasing role of women in 
our economy, the high mobility of our population, the fact that by 1970 
more than 65% of our population will be concentrated in metropolitan 
areas with the bulk living in the suburbs of large cities, that more indus- 
tries will be moving into what are now rural areas thus creating new 
community patterns, the shift from production industries to service indus- 
tries which is certain to accelerate, the increase of mechanization and 


Herold C. Hunt is Eliot Professor of School Administration, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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automation, and the need for new and more highly specialized skills 
with a resultant decrease in “muscle power” demand. 

All of these things and more are involved in an adequate concept of 
“economic literacy,” the need for which becomes increasingly apparent. 
It is reflected in much of the following letter written by a high-school 
graduate to his high-school principal six years after graduation. Listen 
to this thoughtful and surely well-intentioned criticism: 


I want to know why you and your teachers did not tell and teach me 
about life and the hard, critically practical world. . . . I am a husband and 
a father working my way blindly from a high-school intellectual to a respect- 
able self-supporting voting citizen of the community. In this transition I am 
beginning to get an upper hand on the lower rung of the ladder of life for 
which your education never prepared me a whit. I wish I had been taught 
more about family relationships, child care, getting along with people, inter- 
preting the news, paying off a small mortgage, household mechanics, politics, 
local government, the chemistry of food, carpentry, how to budget and live 
within the budget, the value of insurance, how to figure interest when borrow- 
ing money and paying it back in small installments, how to enjoy opera over 
the radio, how to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political dema- 
gog from a statesman, how to grow a garden, how to paint a house, how to 
get a job, how to be thrifty, how to resist high pressure salesmanship, how to 
buy economically and intelligently and the danger of installment buying. 


Quite an order surely and yet there is no doubt but what this frank 
appraisal of “unmet needs” is but typical of those high-school graduates 
less articulate in their appraisal of their school experiences. 

Today it must be evident to all that we cannot afford economic illiter- 
acy. In no small measure the continuance of what we refer to as our 
“American way of life” (whatever that means and it means different 
things to different people, admittedly) is dependent upon the imple- 
mentation of that conviction. It can be said, and without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that contributing greatly to our advance as a people and 
as a nation was the establishment by the Founding Fathers of a repre- 
sentative government implemented by the free enterprise system. Those 
political and economic theories which have become accepted principles 
for us as a nation are now, however, under serious challenge and testing. 

Of that statement a visit to the Soviet Union makes abundantly clear. 
Everywhere the United States first official education delegation (of which 
I was a member) went in the USSR a year and a half ago, they were 
greeted by production posters which invariably carried the admonition to 
“Take and Overtake America,” “Equal and Surpass America,” “Reach 
and Excel America.” The 1959 announcement of 1965-70 industrial and 
agricultural goals was made with an avowal to do just this and take over 
by that date first place in production and distribution of goods, world- 
wide. Statements of Communist leaders that capitalism is decadent and 
that both the political and economic theories of Karl Marx will ultimately 
prevail (recall, if you will, the earlier statement of Khrushchev that 
“Your grandchildren will be living under Socialism” which he re-echoed 
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during his U.S. visit of last fall) are familiar to all of us. At stake, of 
course, is the winning over to Communism of the uncommitted one third 
of the peoples of the world. That this will be accomplished, and in the 
not too distant future, is the belief that the Soviets hold. This conviction 
stems naturally from the economic as well as the political indoctrination 
to which everyone in the USSR is exposed. Furthermore, the fact that 
there is only one entrepreneur, and that is the Soviet government, makes 
such goals appear entirely realistic to the Soviet people. Whereas eco- 
nomic education in the USSR is doctrinaire, ours is complex and requires 
much more sophistication from each of us because the free action of the 
individual determines the course of our private and public policies. The 
continuance of our present economic system or its modification depends 
upon the quality of the economic education which we give our youth. 

Frankly, that economic education leaves much to’ be desired. That 
statement finds adequate support in the results of a survey of the under- 
standing of economic problems of our society that graduating high-school 
seniors have. Startling and disturbing, it reveals that: 


—61% feel that the profit incentive is not needed for the survival of 
our system 


—76%, believe that the gains from new machinery go to the owner 
—82% hold that there is practically no competition in business 


—56% declared that the best way for workers as a whole to raise their 
standards of living was to have them paid more—only 43% saw 
the need to produce more 


—Whereas corporate profits, after inventory re-evaluation adjustment 
have averaged 3% on sales, the average guess of high-school 
seniors of industry's profit was 25% 


—Similarly, more than 3 seniors out of 4 don’t realize that each year 
many companies lose money. 


Unfortunately this reflection of lack of basic economic understanding 
is not limited to our youth, tragic though that indictment—it is pervasive 
in our entire society. This is due in no small measure to the fact that 
we have taken economic education and literacy for granted. What 
should be everybody’s business is apparently nobody’s business—at least 
we are not working at it as we should. 


The fact that economics is not taught as an independent subject in 
most schools and that less than 5% of all high-school students take the 
equivalent of a semester course in economics places on many teachers 
the responsibility of making students aware of economic processes. The 
social studies teacher, the mathematics teacher, the home economics 
teacher surely have basic obligations in this important area as do other 
teachers whose curricular or co-curricular assignments permit such an 
identification. 
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Needed, too, is an identification of economic interest with the total 
curriculum design of the school program. In organized courses of study 
in many subject matter fields opportunities abound for such identifica- 
tion. Curriculum surveys reveal, however, the total lack or wholely 
inadequate provision. 

Those who are urging more economic education in our schools today 
are not pleading the cause of a vested interest. All of us should be 
articulate in this expression of concern. Needed is the understanding 
and the competency to deal with the problems that are of every day 
importance—our personal and inter-personal relations as individuals, in 
family and in corporate groups and in involvement in the larger areas 
of collective responsibility. How well equipped are we to cope with the 
complex issues lying behind current headlines on inflation, the cost of 
living index, recession, budget policy, tax cuts, farm surplus, organized 
labor, strikes, big business, disarmament, foreign aid, and the like? 
Needed is a knowledge of how private and public -policies are arrived 
at that our own part and obligation in policy making may be clear and 
relevant. 

It is apparent that the schools have not implemented at all adequately 
the goals of economic efficiency that, in one term or another, have long 
been held to be obligatory and a responsibility of education in a demo- 
cratic society. Regrettable though the admission, it accomplishes nothing. 
What is called for is a program of action. 

Happily, it is possible to point out promising developments. For more 
than a decade the National Committee for Education in Family Finance 
and the Joint Council on Economic Education have been at work on the 
problem. Summer Workshops which have literally dotted our continent 
have stimulated curriculum revision and instructional practice. More 
recently the Committee for Advancement of Secondary Education has 
been constructive and helpful in the publication of studies in the area 
with more scheduled. All of this reflects the finest kind of business and 
school cooperation which has seen business, in the main, footing the bill 
which has been substantial. Leadership on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, effectively implemented and supported 
on state and local levels (the publication of the research study Educa- 
tion, an Investment. in People and the wide and growing observance of 
B-E and E-B days being but two of many illustrations that might be 
cited), and the National Association of Manufacturers (the latter iden- 
tifying high-school and college teachers in summer business and indus- 
trial activity) must be gratefully acknowledged as is the wealth of 
valuable study material made available through cooperate activity of a 
business and industrial nature. Student identification with the free enter- 
prise system has been greatly furthered through the Junior Achievement 
movement, largely a big city project. Activities of the 4H Clubs, the 
Future Farmers of America, and phases of other youth programs likewise 
should not be overlooked nor should the encouragement of certain 
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thrift practices within the schools. Much of this activity reflects the 
interest and support of business. National professional education organ- 
izations have become increasingly aware of the problem within the past 
decade and committee and publication activity attests to constructive 
purpose. Still other activity might be cited. 

But all of this is not enough—nor do I feel that the suggestion implied 
in the theme for discussion is adequate, desirable and necessary though 
cooperation between business and school is in the promotion of economic 
literacy. 

What is needed, of course, is greater shared responsibility—not a shift- 
ing of responsibility nor a denial of mutual responsibility. Because the 
United States has approximately 45,000 distinct and independent school 
districts in operation today, not to mention the private and parochial 
schools which enroll almost 15% of the nation’s youth of school age, and 
at the higher level, almost 2,000 institutions of collegiate rank, the vast- 
ness of the undertaking becomes apparent. A proposal of a little more 
than a year ago to establish national curriculum centers has met with 
little response. It is to be hoped, however, that the long delayed activa- 
tion of President Eisenhower's “National Goals” Commission may soon 
help focus attention on this important problem. 

Now let me make a suggestion or two. Surely the encouragement of 
economic literacy falls within the scope of the U.S. Office of Education 
which might undertake, through the calling of a national conference, the 
initiation of such activity and subsequently, assistance in its implementa- 
tion. No prescribed obligation attaching to the Office of Education by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 is as important as this 
assignment, in my opinion. Lacking manpower or financial resources 
(which the Congress could, however, provide) or unwilling, short of a 
directive to undertake such a commitment, the responsibility could be 
assumed by the Committee on Economic Development, created some 
years ago by the Commerce Department. The most promising arrange- 
ment of all, I suggest, however, would be a joint Office of Education, 
Committee on Economic Development, and Department of Labor ap- 
proach—an intra-Cabinet undertaking. Here with adequate representa- 
tion of all interest groups provided for—education-business-labor—would 
be a new concept of cooperative endeavor. And what is more deserving 
or important than the task at hand? 

As an Association there is activity that might be undertaken. I have 
in mind. for example, an Association Yearbook in the area of economic 
literacy with its relationship to adequate financial support (which closely 
follows) spelled out. Then even more helpfully, there is the possibility 
of undertaking a project similar to the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration which, it could be anticipated, would result in the 
not too distant future in specific suggestions on many levels and, hope- 
fully, actual programs. Anything short of this, in my opinion, will reflect 
continued temporizing. The time, I fear, is already later than we think. 
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A former Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs recently gave as 
a consensus of five prominent foreign business men the conviction that 
“the world is moving from the private enterprise economy of the United 
States in the direction of the socialism of the Soviet Union.” In comment 
he says, “These are not the views of radical and irresponsible persons. 
They represent the considered opinions of men who manage large private 
business institutions. They are sobering conclusions.” Provocatively he 
asks: “Is this trend inevitable? Is it desirable?” 

Individual school districts, state departments of education, the volun- 
tary national forces earlier identified and other interested groups includ- 
ing teachers and training institutions must, while a nation-wide frontal 
attack on the problem gets under way, continue and accelerate their 
programs and activities in the economic area. This much is minimal lest 
we lose what little ground we have gained. And assuredly education and 
business must continue to work together as partners in the promotion of 
economic literacy. But with all of this, the need for a “grand design” to 
achieve what long has been articulated as a basic goal becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. The alternative is the inexorable tide of creeping social- 
ism and the denial of much, if not all, of what we have stood for as a 
people and as a nation. 








Toward Economic Literacy—A Business and 
Education Cooperation 


JULIAN STREET, JR. 


‘ow days school administrators and businessmen are—economically 
speaking at least—“sisters under the skin.” Both have experienced the 
agonizing pressure of inflation on their operating budgets and both are 
faced with the compelling problems of capital accumulation for plant 
expansion required by a growing America. 

In many ways, it can, I suppose, be said that we in America are the 
most economically literate nation in the world. Hundreds of organiza- 
tions representing education, government, labor and business issue an 
ever-growing flood of economic information and interpretative data. The 
press abounds with financial and economic stories from every corner of 
the globe. Opinion researchers are constantly analyzing public trends in 
economic thinking. The activities of reputable organizations dedicated 
to the growth of economic education in our schools and colleges multiply 
each year. 

Why then, do so many businessmen continue to profess such a deep 
concern about the need for more and better economic education? One 
answer to this question might be illustrated by a recent interchange 
between a distinguished Russian visitor, Polyansky by name, and a good 
friend of mine, Professor Edward Sullivan of Princeton. Polyansky lit 
into last summer’s American exhibit in Moscow saying it was “organized 
rather badly. It was not in keeping with American capabilities.” 

“In America,” Dr. Sullivan shot back, “we often find our capabilities 
outstrip our performances.” Professor Sullivan’s remark may, with equal 
force, I think, be applied to the businessman’s feelings about economic 
education. 

But in addition to the notion that our capabilities in economic educa- 
tion outstrip our performance, one may cite two specific reasons why 
businessmen wish to see more emphasis on economic teaching. They are: 

First, the increasing complexity of business and industry which has 
greatly accelerated the need for economically competent manpower. 


Julian Street, Jr. is Staff Director of Educational Aids and Technical Public 
Relation, United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 

This paper was presented on February 17, 1960, in a group discussion ses- 
sion at the 92nd Annual Convention of the American Association of School 
Administration at Atlantic City. The session was planned in cooperation with 
the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education of which Galen Jones 
is Director. 
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Second, the need to preserve and strengthen our free society and its 
institutions which requires a higher level of economic understanding by 
all citizens. 

Business and industry talk to the world of education in many ways— 
but most often of all in the language of jobs. 

In the past 75 years, advances in science and technology have created 
15 great new industries and new jobs for 15 million people. Rising rates 
of productivity, rapid advances in technology, competition from abroad, 
the steadily increasing need to import raw materials from foreign lands, 
and the growing intricacy of relations between business and society as a 
whole have steadily augmented the number of responsible jobs industry 
must fill. They have also increased management's need to recruit em- 
ployees who have the requisites of character, personality, and previous 
education which will enable them to advance to positions of leadership 
in the working force. 

David Shepard, executive vice president of Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey puts it this way: “Training is needed in a number of different 
fields many of which are included in what is called the liberal arts. If 
they are technicians, we expect them to have basic training in their 
specialties, too. 

“Two aspects of basic training seem to be particularly important. One 
of these is the ability to write and speak the English language fluently 
and forcefully. The second field we would stress is that of economics. 
By this we do not mean the abstruse reasoning of what has been called 
‘the dismal science.’ Rather, we mean an understanding of the funda- 
mental processes and activities that constitute our daily lives.” 

Among these practical economic concepts one might include: the how 
and why of competitive prices, capital accumulation, the role of wages 
and profits, the whys and wherefores of business instability, how the 
banking system operates and the management of personal finances. 

The economic illiteracy of young people of high-school age is an old 
story. Nevertheless, the businessman still finds it a grizzly experience to 
read the evidence—to learn, for instance— 

—that three quarters of a cross section of high-school students believed 
that most of the gain from new machinery goes to the owners. 

—that six out of ten of these students thought that machines take away 
jobs. 

—that a similar number estimated that industry profits were more than 
10% on sales. 

—that 70% believed that almost every company makes a profit. 


Suffice it to say that, under our first heading, “industry’s need for 
economically competent manpower,” it is apparent that young people 
who hold such views as these have much to learn—as well as unlearn— 
before they can be counted among the economically literate members 
of the working force. 
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Examples of widespread economic ignorance such as these are also 
deeply disturbing to the businessman in another way. He realizes that 
those who hold such views are a threat to the security of our free and 
competitive market economy—a threat to the forces largely responsible 
for our scale of living and the nation’s growth. So this brings us to my 
second point—the need to strengthen our free institutions by raising the 
over-all level of economic understanding. 


As we are well aware, our high schools now provide driver education 
to teach young people the rules of the road, ground them in sane and 
sensible driving habits, and condition them against practices which will 
jeopardize life and limb. Failure to know the laws, they are warned, 
is no excuse. 


Are we not in even more dire need of education in the economic 
policies—the rules of the road—conducive to sane and sensible habits of 
economic conduct? Of education that will give young (and their elders, 
too) a deeper public understanding of basic economic issues, like that 
of inflation, and the threat they pose to our society? In fact, don’t those 
who embrace ill-informed, irresponsible or reckless economic views in 
most ways present an even greater hazard to the nation’s welfare than 
the irresponsible and reckless driver? 


Galen Jones, director of the Council for the Advancement of Second- 
ary Education (CASE) has defined economic literacy as “the possession 
of basic equipment needed by the citizen-consumer for intelligent and 
responsible participation in the every-day activities of a modern 
economy.” 


The success of the CASE program and, in particular, the two booklets 
in its Economic Literacy series, have demonstrated, I believe, the in- 
creasing desire of educators to incorporate more realism into the way 
economics is taught in the classroom. However, as we all know, less than 
five per cent of all students enrolled in secondary schools take the 
equivalent of a semester course in economics. Consequently, nine out of 
ten boys and girls get their only schooling in economics through their 
social studies courses. 


Unfortunately, all too few laymen realize the pressure of competing 
demands on the high-school curriculum, and the difficulties school author- 
ities must overcome in order to present an up-to-date picture of the 
constantly changing face of our industrial society. For one thing, the 
subject matter of economics is complicated and, consequently, presents 
the classroom teacher with many problems, both of content and method. 
Because of the relatively small enrollment in economics courses in high 
school, the commercial incentive of publishers to produce economics 
texts is limited. Then, too, teachers with sufficient training to instruct 
students in economic concepts are in woefully short supply—in addition 
to which we are told that few states require economics for certification 
of teachers in the social studies. 
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Consequently, some businessmen question whether economics at the 
high-school level should be taught at all. They fear that many courses 
in which economic concepts are introduced have in actuality, become 
a kind of current events bull session. So much classroom time is spent 
exploring the maladjustments in the present scheme of things that stu- 
dents are left with the feeling that they live in a society riddled with 
defects. Without the adequate application of sound economic principles 
—the businessman will agree—these discussions of modern problems, 
events, and controversies can easily result in more harm than good. 

Admittedly, it is essential to the educational process in a free society 
to stimulate critical thinking. But in these areas of the curriculum where 
value judgments prevail, much depends on the quality of the stimulus. 
Because so many social studies teachers lack a solid grounding in eco- 
nomics, the businessman is led to suspect that the application of basic 
economic principles and the techniques of economic analysis will receive 
short shrift in the discussion of current problems. 

Practical experience in the world of affairs has also taught him how 
much simpler it is to define desirable economic goals and objectives than 
to cope with the practical realities by which they are achieved. Our 
capabilities and our objectives are far pleasanter to contemplate—as every 
business and school administrator knows—than such a widely discussed 
tool of economic analysis as the basic economic problem of allocating 
limited resources among competing demands. 

We all know how this economic principle applies to the success or 
failure of a school bond issue. It all goes back, as we know, to a basic 
sense of values. I have known a school bond issue to be lost because 
the architect specified pink toilets. Regrettably, the majority of the voters 
did not stop to ask if they cost more than white toilets. They simply 
and unblushingly seized upon pink toilets as a symbol of extravagance. 
And down the drain went the bond issue. 

International dealings with the governments of underdeveloped nations 
also illustrate how inability to plan for the proper allocation of scarce 
resources may create dangerous and unnecessary tensions and frustra- 
tions. Here the villain, rather than pink toilets, usually becomes the 
image of John Bull, Marianne, or most likely of all, Uncle Sam. 

Is our best hope in these troubled times and our best answer to the 
inadequacy of economic training to stop paddling up stream? Or shall 
we turn about, close our eyes and float gently but surely toward the 
waterfall of even greater economic ignorance? 

Dr. George Stigler, in the November issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics has, I believe, stated the case for economic education per- 
suasively. He points out that the scientific training the economist receives 
means that he is drilled in the problems of all economic systems and in 
the methods by which a price system solves these problems. 

“It becomes impossible,” he writes, “for the trained economist to be- 
lieve that a small group of selfish capitalists dictates the main outlines 
of the allocation of resources and the determination of outputs. It be- 
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comes impossible for him to believe that men of good will can, by their 
individual actions, stem inflation. ... He (the trained economist) can- 
not believe that a change in the form of social organization will eliminate 
basic economic problems.” 

To what Dr. Stigler has written, the businessman would, for his part, 
add the testimony from a 1952 Fortune study of the three top executives 
in each of the nation’s 700 biggest industrial companies. Among older 
executives, the greater number had majored in engineering and science 
rather than business and economics, but among those under 50 years of 
age, the situation is almost exactly the reverse—for only 29 per cent had 
science and engineering training, as opposed to 39 per cent trained in 
business and economics. It is reasonable to conclude from these two 
examples that an increasingly firm basis of understanding now exists 
between the teacher and the man of affairs. 

Since the advent of the Space Age, there is mounting evidence that 
we are on the brink of a formidable breakthrough in curriculum reform. 
As we all know, there are a number of economic organizations and activi- 
ties which offer channels of cooperation between the businessman and 
the educator. 

Because of the delicate and often controversial aspects of economic 
education, it is important that these organizations operate with the full 
confidence of educators so that academic freedom will be rigorously 
preserved. 

Among the well-established organizations whose programs have the 
approval of educators as well as widespread support from business and 
industry are: The Joint Council on Economic Education, under Dr. M. 
L. Frankel’s guidance, which celebrated its tenth birthday last year. The 
present organization is largely supported by the Ford Foundation and 
the Committee for Economic Development. The Joint Council has been 
pre-eminent—through its seminars, workshops, and in-service training 
programs—as a catalytic agent. Over 1,000 business firms, large and small, 
have helped support more than 300 workshops in which over 17,000 
people—businessmen, government officials, labor leaders, and teachers— 
have taken part. 

The Council for the Advancement of Secondary Education (known as 
CASE) has, as we know, dedicated itself to determining as precisely as 
possible “what economic understandings a high-school education should 
provide and the preparation of specific materials for classroom use.” 
CASE was organized in 1954 at an Arden House meeting called by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, which brought this 
organization together with a group of business leaders invited by the 
National Better Business Bureau. As you are no doubt aware, Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs did much to inspire the organization and subsequent activities 
of CASE. 

I should also like to mention two other activities in economic educa- 
tion undertaken by trade associations which have stood the test of time. 
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One is the Community Resources Workshops of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Eighty-two of these sessions have been held since the 
first was launched eight years ago. The other is the National Committee 
on Family Finance of which my fellow panelist, Dr. Herold Hunt, is 
chairman. It is sponsored by the Institute for Life Insurance. From its 
first summer session held in 1950, it too, has steadily grown. More than 
600 teachers will be enrolled at its summer session this summer in sixteen 
university centers. 

Still another activity which is bearing fruit is the ad hoc Committee 
on Sponsored Services and Resources established two years ago by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Eight of the 14 members of this 
committee represent NCSS and the teaching profession, and six are from 
business and industry. It is, I believe, interesting to note that the Board 
of NCSS has approved the Committee’s introductory statement for 
criteria for sponsored materials to be drawn up in detail this year, which 
states in part: “Unlike most commercially produced social studies mate- 
rials, sponsored materials may present a point of view. Such resources 
provide opportunities for learning and applying the skills of critical think- 
ing, thus contributing to the implementation of one of the basic goals of 
social studies instruction.” 

These examples serve to illustrate, I believe, some of the ways in which 
industry supplies informational resources, provides financial support, and 
has worked with educators to establish guidelines for cooperation. 

There is, however, another facet of educational activity which greatly 
appeals to competitive enterprise—and that is the role of innovator. In 
other words, what new, courageous, and imaginative effort consistent 
with the tenets of sound scholarship can industry help to launch? As one 
illustration, I might cite the Continental Classroom educational television 
courses in modern chemistry and atomic age physics. Here able teachers, 
welfare and industrial foundations have, as you know, combined with 
textbook publishers and teacher training institutions in an effort to up- 
grade science instruction at the high-school level. Thousands of teachers 
have enrolled for credit in these two courses. Each morning, Dr. Harvey 
White has lectured to more students than he reached in his entire pre- 
vious career as a physics teacher. 

It is clear that there is still much to be learned about educational TV 
and, in fact, the more effective use of all audio-visual media. But to my 
mind, the significant feature of these Continental Classroom programs 
is that they do not rely on TV alone to instruct, but are integrated with 
the textbook and the college classroom as well. 

No matter what path we choose toward a future goal of increased 
economic literacy, the businessman must face the fact that curriculum 
reform is a slow process. Impatience and sporadically applied remedies 
are unlikely to bring much progress. Industry’s resources are limited. If 
we are to succeed, we must choose wisely. Where shall we look for the 
answer? 
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Does it lie in encouraging more economics courses? Or is it more effec- 
tive to introduce economic concepts throughout the curriculum? What 
guidelines can the educator give us toward more fruitful cooperation and 
the creation of a better climate of understanding of economic principles 
in our schools? What further teaching materials are urgently needed 
and who is best qualified to produce them? By what methods can indus- 
try and education help solve the stumbling block of distribution? What 
incentives are needed for effective pupil motivation? How can we best 
achieve approval from school authorities? Will community backing be 
forthcoming? 

Thousands of hours and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent in attempting to find the answers to these questions—and many 
more. But all the wit and economic wisdom in the world is of little avail 
—whether it be in the Horse and Buggy Era, or the Space Age—if we do 
not cleave to the idea that in these matters of education, economic or 
otherwise, the individual classroom teacher stands supreme. Isn't it the 
path of common sense for both the businessman and the educator to 
collaborate in every useful way in giving the teacher the information 
and the tools necessary to the economic wisdom of tomorrow’s citizens? 








The Humanities in an Educational Revolution 


CHARLES R. KELLER 


\ V E ARE living and have been living in the midst of an Educational 
Revolution. With the Commercial Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, 
the Agricultural Revolution, and the Scientific Revolution, students of 
history are familiar. But an Educational Revolution—here is a new idea. 
—Note that, in the instances cited, Revolution means a great and signif- 
icant change, not, as in the American or French or Russian Revolutions, 
armed and violent struggles for freedom or against regimes. 

I stress the fact that we are experiencing an Educational Revolution; 
I underscore it and make it basic in my thinking. Unless the people of 
the United States realize that such a revolution is occurring, and unless 
they think and act as if they realize that there is such a revolution, we 
shall be conquered either from within or from without, or we shall not be 
worthy to survive if we do survive. 

This Educational Revolution has been going on since almost the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. It gained impetus after World War I; it 
exploded with new force and intensity after World War II. It can be 
graphically and clearly defined. It is there for all of us to see if we 
only stand and look. It cannot be ignored; it will not go away if we 
pretend that it is not there—as we have done with several of our prob- 
lems during the twentieth century. It has a complex of basic and 
immediate causes which I shall not elaborate here. 

There are, however, what may be called three basic elements in the 
Educational Revolution and three contributing factors. Look first at 
numbers. Here there has been a real explosion, particularly in the 
secondary schools. In my lifetime the population of the United States 
has increased two and a half times while the high-school population has 
increased fifteen times, from 700,000 to over 10,000,000. When I was in 
high school, 1914-1918, I thought that practically all young people of my 
age were there too. Only recently have I learned that no more than 30 
per cent of eligible girls and boys attended high school. Today the 
figure is close to 90 per cent of an enormously increased population. 

One quarter of the nation is now in school. In 1958-59 there has been 
a 3.5 per cent increase in the number of pupils enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools as compared with only a 1.7 per cent rise in 


A talk given by Charles R. Keller at a meeting of the Norwalk, Connecticut, 
branch of the American Association of University Women. Mr. Keller was 
director of the Advanced Placement Program, 1955-57, and he taught at 
Williams College, 1929-58. He is now director of the John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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population. In 1900, two thirds of a very small number of high-school 
graduates entered college but only about 4 per cent of the eligible age 
groups attended college. Today one half of an enormously greater num- 
ber of high-school graduates go on to education of some kind beyond 
the high school and nearly 40 per cent of the appropriate age groups are 
involved. As a result, college enrollments, over three million, are at an 
all-time high and may soon double. 

A second element in the revolutionary situation is that many of the 
increased number of people who are in school are seeking more years of 
education. More people complete high school, more people go on to 
college, more to graduate school than did a few years ago. Quantity of 
all kinds we have with us everywhere; the question is, “How about 
quality?” 

Here is the third element—a tremendous increase in the number of 
things to be learned and in the amount to be learned in particular sub- 
jects. History, for instance, is just naturally added to as the years go by, 
and also literature as more books, plays, and poems are written. Even a 
non-scientist like myself realizes how much more has to be learned in 
physics and mathematics today than a few years ago—or a century ago. 
To become a doctor, an engineer, a lawyer—even a businessman or a 
teacher—takes longer and is more difficult than in the past. 

Here then are the three basic elements in the Educational Revolution. 
What about the three contributing factors which I mentioned? First, 
the improvements in technology and in general economic conditions 
which both free more people for more education, make more education 
necessary, and enable us to support it. Machines do things for us, and 
give us more free time, demand that we become more skilled in order 
to handle them, and help us to create wealth which in turn supports 
people while they are being productive only in an educational sense— 
a very important sense by the way. 

The increased importance of, and the demand that more attention be 
paid to, science in what only a short time ago was called an atomic age 
and is now a rocket and an ICBM age, is the second contributing factor. 
“Everybody should be literate in science,” Dr. Conant said in a televised 
conversation. He meant that people should know how a biologist oper- 
ates in the laboratory as a biologist, a chemist as a chemist, and a 
physicist as a physicist. 

The third contributing factor is the challenge of Russia—politically, 
scientifically, economically, ideologically, and educationally. I recognize 
the importance of Russia in the Educational Revolution, but note that I 
make the Russian challenge only a contributing factor. I refuse to divide 
time as before or after October 4, 1957, when Sputnik I was launched. 
I still cling to B.C. and A.D. and do not accept either consciously or 
unconsciously B.S. and A.S. And I dislike deeply the new and deplorable 
American desire to keep up with the Russians instead of the Joneses. 
American institutions and procedures, in education and elsewhere, should 
be constantly examined, criticized, and changed if necessary, not because 
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the Russians are provoking or frightening us, but because intelligent, 
responsible people proceed in this manner. We must act, not merely 
react. 

At this point I ask a question: In the midst of an Educational Revolu- 
tion are we thinking and acting as if we were facing a revolutionary 
situation? The answer to this question could be the subject of another 
talk or two or three. Right now I shall make a quick answer, much too 
full of generalities, “No, we are not.” I point to teacher shortages, to the 
often shabby treatment of teachers, and to bad teaching; to administra- 
tors who administer but do not lead; to an archaic way of supporting 
schools which hardly fits the mid-twentieth century; to a populace which 
will not put first things first, or perhaps does and gives itself away by 
seeming to prefer power steering to the abolition of double sessions in 
some of its best—and some of its worst—schools. I point to what I call 
the teacher lockstep, the student lockstep, the curriculum lockstep, and 
the school building lockstep. 

Yet, at the same time I point to significant stirrings in education 
throughout the country which show that some American leaders are 
aware of the Educational Revolution and are doing some really remark- 
able things. Just by way of illustration, let me refer to the content of two 
articles which I have recently written. In one,’ entitled “A Dynamic 
Eighth Grade,” I mention that in a few schools the eighth-grade subjects 
for at least a few students are: a mature English course in which the 
emphasis is on quality not quantity, a foreign language, a course called 
“Studies in American History” in which the emphasis is not on coverage, 
algebra, and the second and final year of general science. In the second 
article, “Superior Students at Williams College,” I write about a new 
flexibility in all four years of college based on Advanced Placement 
Program work in high school. We are making some progress—if slowly. 


















































That an Educational Revolution is going on, I hope I have established. ; 
It is time to ask: What about the humanities in this Revolution? I shall Q 
set myself one ground rule: I shall make some general remarks about the 
humanities, but I shall concentrate on the humanities in the high schools. r 

Because “the humanities” is a vague term, I shall do a bit of defining § gq 
before I try to answer the question which I have posed. Negatively the § 4; 
humanities may be defined as those areas of learning which are not 
included in the sciences and the social sciences. But I like to accentuate 
the positive. The humanities, then, include literature, foreign languages, s f 
history, music, art, and philosophy, all of which, except the last one, ad 
are taught in high schools. Originally, the humanities meant only the § 
classics; the list of subjects has been properly widened. | 

How are the humanities faring in the high schools today? These sub- rm 
jects are all being taught, but it would seem neither as much nor as well of 

* Pages 141-43 in the February 1960 issue of THe BuLLetin of the National Asso- } 
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as they should be taught. The humanities are not faring well in an age 
in which science is being stressed. What is their value? people ask. 
What good do they do? They are in second place because they seem to 
have no cash value. The National Education Act of 1958 stressed this 
second-placeness by supporting science and mathematics and guidance— 
and foreign languages but not in a humanistic manner. 

The subjects included in the humanities do not stand up well either 
as subjects or in the way they are taught. Too often in English quantity 
is stressed rather than quality, and the approach is narrative and descrip- 
tive rather than interpretive and analytical. There is an insufficient use 
of first-rate novels, of significant poems, of challenging essays, and of 
vibrant plays. 

The study of foreign languages begins too late; there is too little use 
of oral-aural methods. Two years of one language and two years of a 
second are too often the high-school pattern, when we know that in this 
instance two and two do not make four. 

To too great an extent in social studies, history is neglected, and, even 
when history is included, much is lost because teachers try to cover too 
much. They lack the courage to exclude; they do not realize that some 
of the best teaching takes place before a course begins, when a teacher 
decides what he will include and what he will omit. 

And music and art are too frequently taught for performance or for 
appreciation rather than for understanding. 

The humanities then have foes within and without, with the result 
that a priceless part of our heritage is being neglected or mistreated at 
a time when an Educational Revolution is taking place. With what 
effects? With what losses? 

Each time any one of the subjects is taught poorly, there is a loss of 
discipline contained in it, academic discipline in the form of effective 
mind training. Here, too, are the so-called “reading courses” where stu- 
dents learn what and how to read. Neglect them, soften them, at our 
peril. Only people who can read have the possibility of knowing that 
there is an Educational Revolution, and only people who can read with 
discrimination will know how to think and act responsibly and effec- 
tively in a revolutionary—or in any other—situation. 

One of the major defects in our country is the fact that for too many 
people education stops with the ending of formal education. In the area 
of the humanities, education could be continuous self-education; but 
when the subjects included in the humanities are taught poorly in high 
school, there is no satisfactory carry-over value. 

Probably most important is what a knowledge of the humanities can 
mean to a person, particularly in a revolutionary situation. A knowledge 
of what men have thought, said, written, and done in the past should 
throw much light on the present and the future. In the humanities there 
should be found not escape into the past but strength for the present. 
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A study of the past and the subjects concerned therein should be very 
much part of the present. Through a knowledge of the past, a perspective 
should be gained for looking at the present and the future. A man should 
identify himself with everything and everyone in the past but in a way 
which Ralph Waldo Emerson highlighted when he wrote: “We sympa- 
thize in the great moments of history, in the great discoveries, the great 
resistances, the great prosperities of men; because there law was enacted, 
the sea was found, or the blow was struck, for us, as we ourselves in that 
place would have done or applauded.” 

I borrow a phrase from President Griswold of Yale when I say that 
the purpose of the study of the humanities is “to expand to the limit the 
individual’s capacity—and desire—for self-improvement, for seeking and 
finding enjoyment and meaning in everything he does.” 

From a study of the humanities should come: a knowledge of the 
eternal values which can make man something of an absolutist in a world 
gone relativistic with a vengeance; an acquaintance with eternal truths 
which is badly needed in a United States whose only indigenous philoso- 
phy is pragmatism; an awareness of the excitement of life which can 
lessen the feeling of boredom which is too much with us; roots which give 
stability; and examples of human courage which may prevent disillusion- 
ment. 

I have said—and I insist on this point—that each of the subjects included 
in the humanities has a discipline of its own. At the same time a knowl- 
edge of these subjects creates a humanistic approach to life, to every- 
thing men do. The humanistic approach puts men at the center of things, 
gives men much-needed strength from sources outside themselves, and 
gives them confidence that men make history and that men are riding 
things and not things, men. Emerson epitomized the essence of the 
humanistic spirit when he wrote: “Every revolution was first a thought 
in one man’s mind, and when the same thought occurs to another man, 
it is the key to that era. Every reform was once a private opinion, and 
when it shall be a private opinion once again it will solve the problem 
of the age.” 

I realize, of course, that in high schools only a beginning can be made 
in developing an awareness of the humanities and in the acquiring of 
the humanistic spirit. But something must be done or the humanities will 
never have the meaning that they must have. I believe that in high 
schools this beginning should be in well-taught courses in the various 
subjects listed under the humanities, not in courses labeled the humani- 
ties. So-called humanities courses in high schools, except in rare instances, 
lack the discipline of a subject, tend to be blurred and fuzzy in content, 
and try to cover too much. 

Now, there are various ways of encouraging and developing the 
humanities and the humanistic spirit. The John Hay Fellows Program 
is one way, a significant way, I think. Established in 1946, the John Hay 
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Whitney Foundation represents Mr. Whitney's interest in and concern 
about the humanities resulting from his experiences during World War II. 
Too many Americans, he believed, failed to identify themselves with 
men and events of the past and lacked the strength of will and character 
which derived from such identification. The John Hay Fellows Program, 
named for Mr. Whitney’s grandfather who was one of President Lincoln's 
young secretaries, a poet and a novelist, a businessman, Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, and secretary of state under Presidents McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt, has been one of the Foundation’s enterprises 
since 1952. It aims to strengthen the humanities. How? 


Each year since 1952, twenty high-school teachers, as John Hay Fel- 
lows, have been on leave from their schools, with their salaries, tuition, 
and traveling expenses to and from their homes paid, and have studied 
in the humanities—ten at Yale and ten at Columbia. These teachers are 
not necessarily teachers of the subjects included in the humanities, a few 
teachers of mathematics and science have held John Hay Fellowships, 
but they study for the most part in these subjects. The hope has been 
that with their intellectual batteries recharged by the year of study these 
teachers would do a better job of teaching their classes, that they would 
have a humanistic approach to their subjects, and that they would trans- 
mit some of the results of their experiences to their students and their 
colleagues. 


A grant from the Ford Foundation has enabled the John Hay Fellows 
Program to expand—for two years at least. In 1959-60, sixty-three high- 
school teachers from all parts of the United States—four of them were 
from Connecticut—enjoyed and profited from a year’s study in the 
humanities in five cooperating universities: Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale. In 1960-61, approximately eighty additional 
teachers will have the same opportunity. Coming from high schools 
which have showed evidence of the creative, imaginative, experimental 
thinking needed to break the locksteps in education to which I referred 
earlier, these rededicated teachers will return to their schools where alert 
administrators, we hope and believe, will make effective use of them. 
Many students will be the beneficiaries of their teachers’ experiences, 
and the quality of American education, particularly in the subjects 
included in the humanities, will be raised. 


You can imagine how I felt when I put letters in the mail which 
represented an investment of over half a million dollars in American 
education, through teachers who would study for a year in the humani- 
ties. There was a sad note too: we had only a limited number of Fellow- 
ships, and I sent out “regret” letters to many times the number of 
teachers who received Fellowships. 

There is more to the John Hay Fellows Program; it has another close 
tie to the humanities. What excitement and pleasure in my office the 
day when we had ready for distribution a rather handsome brochure 
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announcing: “A Summer Institute in the Humanities for Public High- 
School Teachers and Public School Administrators, July 2-August 1, 1959.” 
Summer Institutes in Science and Mathematics are literally so numerous 
that one can almost call them “a dime a dozen,” except that they repre- 
sent the expenditure of millions of dollars by the national government. 
A Summer Institute in the Humanities was something new, something 
unique, something almost lonely, and something, I assure you, terribly 
exciting. One applicant has written me that on her school’s bulletin 
board our brochure competed with seventeen announcements of science 
and mathematics institutes. 


Ours was held at Williams College during the month of July. To it 
came twenty-five to thirty high-school teachers from all over the country, 
five former John Hay Fellows, and five teachers from the high schools 
around Williamstown. Too often the neighborhood school people are 
neglected in conferences. And—a very important “and”—ten to fifteen 
school administrators studied with the teachers. Here was something 
unique. 

A good group of school people gathered in Williamstown during July. 
Except for the former John Hay Fellows who paid their own way, they 
were given stipends which covered expenses. 

Four professors, a professor of Greek from Columbia and professors of 
English, American History, and European History from Williams Col- 
lege, constituted the basic faculty. In morning seminars, four significant 
books were read and discussed and in afternoon courses the humanities 
and the humanistic approach were stressed. A professor of art gave lec- 
tures which were related to the renowned Renoir collection in Williams- 
town’s magnificent Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute. Lectures 
by a professor of music tied in with a concert at the Berkshire Music 
Festival at nearby Tanglewood. There was, too, the Williamstown Sum- 
mer Theater, firmly established in its fifth year, and a new addition to 
Williamstown, a school of the dance. 

Everything that I have just been saying shows how we are stressing 
the humanities. Here are some of the basic questions which were dis- 
cussed. They speak for themselves in clear, resounding humanistic 
language: man’s search for absolutes; the individual in relation to society; 
the impact of environment upon ideas and attitudes; and conceptions of 
the good society. We hope, of course, that what happened in Williams- 
town will be reflected in the schools all over the country from which the 
teachers and the administrators came. 

I trust that I have made my points clear: that there is an Educational 
Revolution and that in such days there is a real need and place for the 
humanities. American history knows well the names of men and women 
who were steeped in the humanities: Thomas Jefferson whose Declara- 
tion of Independence should be studied by all Americans of 1960; Abra- 
ham Lincoln whose Gettysburg Address and other writings reveal a 
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man who had the humanities in his veins as his birthright, but who came 
to them formally on his own and in his mature years; Archibald McLeish 
whose play “J.B.” adorns the New York stage and reveals the proximity 
of the past and the present. I conclude with quotations from two of 
my favorite people. From Alexis de Tocqueville, a Frenchman, who saw 
right to the heart of the United States in the 1830's and wrote near the 
end of the second volume of his Democracy in America: “I am full of 
apprehensions and of hopes. I perceive mighty dangers which it is pos- 
sible to ward off, mighty evils which may be avoided or alleviated; and 
I cling with a firmer hold to the belief that for democratic nations to be 
virtuous and prosperous, they require but to will it.” And it is fitting that 
I should conclude with a paraphrase of a statement by a wonderful 
woman practitioner of the humanities, Willa Cather: “One who knows the 
humanities has imagination, and enjoys the idea of things more than the 
things themselves.” 











Evaluating Intergroup Relations Education 


CHARLOTTE EPSTEIN 


‘Te changing pattern of relations between Negro and white people 
in this country and in the world requires the development of new insights 
and skills if we are to adjust creatively to that change. We are no longer 
so naive as to imagine that we can avoid interreligious conflict and ten- 
sion by refusing to talk about religion. It is with some sense of shock 
that we realize that we can no longer use an ethno-centric frame of 
reterence in dealing with people of other nations.’ Problems of inter- 
racial, inter-religious, and inter-ethnic tensions must be intensively 
studied, and ettorts at amelioration of intergroup relations must be 
systematically analyzed, if we are to understand the world in which we 
live and participate actively in the process of change. 

This article offers some additional items for the Evaluative Criteria’ 
tor secondary schools—items which suggest the desirability of developing 
an intergroup relations program in the secondary school and which repre- 
sent guidelines for such a program. Before we come to the check list 
of those items, however, it seems advisable to discuss the framework on 
which the check list is built-some of the concepts which have grown out 
of the study and practice of intergroup relations. 

For generations, children in the United States have been taught that 
all men are created equal, even while they have been taught just as 
thoroughly that it is not desirable to live next door to people of certain 
races and religions, that some nationality groups are inherently unas- 
similable into the mainstream of American culture, that some groups 
are inherently inferior to other groups. School people can continue to 
agree that children should be taught to understand and appreciate the 
ideals of American democracy, without ever examining the built-in con- 
tradictions in our society or discovering how to help children resolve 
them creatively. 

Again, though we may agree that all youth of secondary-school age 
need to assume their responsibilities and understand their rights in a 
democratic society, we are faced with the necessity for applying this 
principle in a specific socio-cultural and psycho-dynamic context. How 
tree do teachers feel to permit their minority-group students to express 


* National Study of Secondary-School Evaluation, Evaluative Criteria, Washington 
6, D. C., 1960. 
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their feelings of frustration, their doubts and their anxieties concerning 
the rights which majority-group people take for granted? Observation 
of the public schools seems to indicate that these feelings are rarely— 
if ever—aired, and Negro children, particularly, learn to respond to talk 
of democracy and democratic rights with cynicism or discouragement. 

If rights are not forthcoming—or are perceived as not forthcoming— 
obligations will be assumed reluctantly or not at all. Some children in 
our country have heard their parents say that they would not dare to 
vote regardless of what civil rights laws are passed by Congress for fear 
of physical and economic reprisals. This is what many of them learn 
about democratic obligations. In varying degrees in different parts of 
the country, motivation to participate actively in community affairs is 
impaired by the inability to anticipate positive results from such par- 
ticipation. We know that a what's-the-use attitude toward voting is 
widespread in our country. Among minority-group people, whose very 
attempts at participation are so often discouraged, the attitude is 
intensified. 

In the student’s school world, it is often true that the patterns of 
limited participation and customary exclusion are so subtle, that those 
excluded are not themselves aware of the need for change. I remember 
recently being vehemently assured by the principal of a boys high school 
that, so high was school morale, and so loyal were students to each other 
and to the spirit of the school, that there could be no question of inter- 
group tension. When I asked an assembly of students if this was so, 
they agreed without qualification. However, after a few more questions 
and a half hour of discussion, it became apparent that the Negro students 
believed there was a regulation against their joining the rowing team, 
white and Negro students separated for lunch because there was a non- 
verbalized understanding that Negroes did not patronize one of the local 
luncheonettes and whites did not patronize the other. This, after only 
a few minutes of exploration, in a school whose administration still insists 
it has no intergroup problems. 

In another school, we wondered why Negro students apparently 
weren't even trying to join the high-prestige clubs. No one had ever 
wondered about this before. They had repeatedly decried the fact that 
Negro students refused to come out for social service activities as Nurses’ 
Aids and Keep You School Beautiful. But no one had ever made the 
connection between the similiarity of these activities to the traditional 
association in this country of Negroes and service occupations. 

Though, as educators, we accept the dictum that young people need 
to respect others, regardless of race or religion, psychology teaches us that 
many young people “need” just the opposite of respect for others: what 
they need is to tear others down, distrust others, fear others, even hate 
others. These needs are developed in social contexts and receive support 
trom the society in which the child lives. Therefore, respect for the 
integrity of others is often adapted to conform with local customs, and 
tew young people ever learn how members of other groups define their 
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own integrity. (It is from this kind of gap in understanding that we get 
the widely held belief among white people that Negroes are satisfied 
with their inferior status. ) 

The development of a standard of ethics is probably one of the most 
difficult problems posed for educators. Teachers have always had a 
tendency to treat ethical standards as if they were universal absolutes, 
deviation from which is reprehensible and punishable. Young people 
know quite well that ethics are situationally determined, and that their 
etticient tunctioning in society depends on how well they assess the 
ethical criteria of each situation. Thus, though the middle-class teacher 
rejects physical aggression as anti-social and even immoral behavior, the 
lower-class youngster knows that physical aggression will often bring 
him social acceptance, protect him from attack, and help him develop 
his self-concept of manhood. While the teacher maintains that lying is 
wrong, children realistically appraise the pressures on them to lie—and 
they are well aware that most adults evaluate lies in terms of degree, 
trom little, white, acceptable lies to laughable whoppers to very serious, 
morally indetensible lies. School thus becomes a world apart, and our 
tolklore contains the sentiment that what is learned in school is not 
practical—not applicable to everyday living, that eggheads (that is, 
tormally educated people ) don’t really know how to solve life’s problems 
ettectively. 

Our children are learning that fair play is an admirable standard of 
behavior. Most of them endorse it. But in practice, fair play is almost 
always interpreted in ethno-centric terms. One might ask our young 
white people, “Is it fair to restrict Negroes to living in certain small 
areas of the city?” and the answer is likely to be, “They prefer to be 
with their own kind of people; I know I do.” There is little consideration, 
or knowledge, of the causes of self-segregation, and the essential differ- 
ence between desirable functional association and forced exclusion. 

Respect for the law is an attitude which must be developed in spite of 
the many forces which interfere with this development. The concept of 
supremacy of the law is a vital one in the maintenance of our democracy, 
yet few children understand its significance for equality, freedom, and 
orderly change. A few years ago, an examination of thirty-six of the 
most widely used social studies textbooks in the United States revealed 
that not one book treated this concept adequately, and only rarely was 
it mentioned at all. Add to this the fact that fearing and hating the 
police otticer—the symbol of the law—is a lower-class feeling and that 
contempt for the police officer is a middle-class value, and we are faced 
with some serious methodological and substantive problems in teaching 
respect for the law. 

Concepts of leadership have changed so radically in recent years, that 
old criteria for differentiating between democratic and dictatorial leader- 
ship are no longer considered valid. Today, teaching the dynamics of 
democratic leadership involves the knowledge that democratic leadership 
is a group—not an individual—function, that majority rule is not the most 
democratic or the most creative way to resolve problems, that real democ- 
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racy involves an understanding and acceptance of others and skill in 
dealing with others which we as a people do not systematically learn. 
Youngsters and adults, observed in community organizations of various 
kinds, generally demonstrate that they believe in democracy, but they 
do not know how to live it. 

Though we attempt to teach children sensitivity to the needs of others, 
how many of us realize the extent to which we assess the needs of others 
in terms of our own needs? Young people need an opportunity to under- 
stand the mechanisms involved in our perceptions of others—the distor- 
tions in perception which result from ignorance, fear of and separation 
trom others, the projection of our own unacknowledged traits on to other 
people, the belief that all people generally are like ourselves and need 
and want pretty much what we do. (Though it is true that we are all 
very much alike, we are also quite different in many significant ways. ) 
As adults, even as professional adults, few of us are aware of these 
tactors. How, then, can we teach about them? 

So many young people learn to be a part of a community, giving and 
receiving in a cooperative, neighborly atmosphere. How often do teachers 
discuss with minority students the inescapable fact of their marginality? 
Rejecting their own groups, rejected by the dominant group, they are 
often torn with conflict and guilt and have little understanding of why 
they feel the way they do. If their need to participate in and be accepted 
by society is to be fulfilled, they must understand the pressures, both 
external and internal, which interfere with that feeling of acceptance. 

With these observations in mind, I have developed what might be 
used with the Evaluative Criteria as a section on the intergroup relations 
program of a school. The form generally follows that of the other sec- 
tions in the Criteria, though some of the specific sub-headings have been 
eliminated here for the sake of brevity. If this is to become a useful tool 
in an educational area which is in a critical state, it should be studied, 
discussed, revised, and discussed again by all educators. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS PROGRAM 
Guiding Principles 

An adequate educational program should deal with three aspects of inter- 
group relations: 

1. Young people need the knowledge in the field; i.e., the facts about 
groups other than their own and how groups interact with each other in vari- 
ous social settings. 

2. Young people need an awareness of and sensitivity to the needs and 
problems of groups other than their own. 

3. Young people need opportunity to develop skills in interacting crea- 
tively with people of groups other than their own. 

I. General Nature and Organization of the Program 
A. General Nature of the Program 
1. Is there an organized, on-going attempt to identify, analyze, and 
solve intergroup relations problems? (Is there, for example, a program of social 
attitude testing?) 
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2. Is there adequate minority-group representation on all committees 
and clubs working on intergroup problems? (Adequate minority-group repre- 
sentation implies members of minority groups who are friendly but firm in their 
attempts to improve minority-group conditions, and who are not afraid or 
reluctant to take a stand in mixed-group organizations. ) 

3. Are outside professionals in intergroup relations an integral part of 
in-service intergroup relations education? 

4. Is there an on-going program designed to explore and develop 
methods of inducing the best-qualified teachers to remain? (Especially if this 
is a school with a changing population or a lower socio-economic population. ) 


B. Organization of the Program 

1. Is there a continuous formal program in intergroup relations educa- 
tion for teachers and administrators? 

2. Are there special units in intergroup relations in required social 
studies courses? (Or a required course in intergroup relations?) 

3. Have the teachers who teach intergroup relations had formal educa- 
tion in this field? ' 

4. Does the school have a faculty-administration-student intergroup 
relations committee which meets regularly? 

5. Is there some kind of intergroup relations club in the co-curriculum 
program? 


II. Evaluation of Intergroup Relations in the School 


A. Among Students 
1. At lunch times and other non-directed times, do Negro and white 
students, Christian and Jewish students, Catholic and Protestant students, and 
students of different nationality groups mix in their seating and associations? 
2. Are some clubs in the co-curriculum program consistently made up 
of a single racial, religious, or nationality group? 
3. Is a group (or groups) consistently excluded from some clubs? 
4. Does a group (or groups) consistently avoid applying for member- 
ship in some clubs? 
5. What are students’ attitudes (based on a program of attitude test- 
ing) toward racial, religious, and nationality groups not their own? 
6. How do minority students feel about their opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the co-curriculum program? 
7. How do minority students feel about the fairness of teachers? 
8. How do minority students feel about their acceptance by other 
students? 
9. Are there overt evidences of intergroup tension among students? 
a. Do students use racial or other group epithets when they are in 
conflict? 
b. Are there formal or informal gangs among students made up along 
group lines? 
c. Are there rumors concerning violence of one group against 
another? 
d. Is there evidence of fear of a racial, religious, or nationality 
group? 


e. Is there a pattern of mischief by one group or against one group? 
f. Are there intergroup fights among students outside of school? 
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B. Among Faculty and Administration Members 

1. Is there a larger than normal turnover of experienced faculty 
members? 

2. If this is a school considered difficult to teach, is the average length 
of experience of faculty members greater than normal? 

3. Are different racial and religious groups represented on the faculty? 

4. Are there signs of friction along group lines among faculty members? 

5. Do faculty members regularly discuss school problems in inter- 
group relations, including intra-faculty problems? 

6. Is the administration committed to a school-wide program in inter- 
group relations? 

C. In the Community 

1. Is the community a segregated one; i.e., is it made up of only one 
group or of a number of separated groups? 

2. What are the employment problems of minority.group people in the 
community? 

3. Is there intergroup tension in the community? (In one-group com- 
munities, this may take the form of fear that a minority-group will come in, 
resentment by a minority group that its housing is limited to this community, 
lack of sensitivity to current intergroup problems, refusal to discuss intergroup 
problems, etc.) 

4. Are there agencies in the community working to improve intergroup 
relations? 


III. Method in Ameliorating Intergroup Relations 


A. Teaching Method 

1. Do students have opportunity to learn democratic skills and values 
by interacting in democratic problem-solving groups? 

2. Are the problem-solving groups concerned with real problems in 
intergroup relations which are of immediate relevance to the lives of the 
students? 

3. Are role-playing, feedback, analysis of group roles, sociometry, and 
other techniques used to help students understand both themselves and the 
dynamics of group interaction? 

4. Do students have opportunity to meet and work with people of 
many different ethnic and social groups? 

B. Encouraging Involvement 

1. Does the administration actively participate and encourage faculty 
participation in community intergroup problems? 

2. Does the administration provide time and facilities for faculty study 
of the community from which the students come? 

3. Are community members—including the parents of students—invited 
in small groups or individually to meet teachers, administrators, and students, 
observe classes, discuss problems and in other ways to become active partici- 
pants in the life of the school? (This is in addition to any parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, which often appears to operate tangentially to the school rather than 
in it.) 


4. Do the administrators and faculty members have regular opportunity 
to meet with the administrators and faculty of other schools to compare 
experiences? 








A County Plans for Curriculum Improvement 


EVA FRAZIER 


B EFORE World War II, curriculum change in the Davidson County 
Schools followed a simple pattern—organizing committees, preparing 
courses of study, having them adopted officially, and issuing them to 
schools. During the war the schools were mobilized to help with the war 
effort. So pressing were the demands thrust upon the schools that little 
thought was given to curriculum revision. 

In 1948-1949 a survey staff attempted to determine what kind of life 
the people of Davidson County, Tennessee wanted for their children, 
what they wanted their children to be like, and what they wanted the 
schools to do for their children. In the words of the citizens of Davidson 
County, these are the purposes of education—teach our pupils how to 
get along with each other; how to read, listen, think, write, speak, and 
figure; the rights and duties of a citizen; how to achieve good health and 
physical fitness; how to become spiritual beings; to appreciate beauty; 
the significance of home and family life; how to use their leisure time 
well; how to be a friend and how to make friends; a sense of humor; 
how to find their life’s work; the value of honesty and fair play; and how 
to find ways of working for peace at home and among nations. 

In the light of these purposes, the survey staff of George Peabody 
College recommended that the course of study be completely revised 
by teacher groups through participation in an extensive in-service educa- 
tion program. 

Almost simultaneously with the study of the recommendations of the 
survey, the 1951 General Assembly of the State of Tennessee enacted 
legislation delegating to the State Board of Education the authority to 
prescribe curricula and approve courses of study. This authority was, in 
turn, delegated to local school systems. The State Board of Education, 
to fulfill its obligations, adopted a “State Curriculum Framework” which 
had been cooperatively formulated; and directed each local school system 
to develop plans for continuous curriculum improvement and to adopt 
courses of study or teaching guides in accordance with the state frame- 
work. The only significant restriction of the State Board of Education 
was that the curriculum for grades 1-12 would contribute to meeting the 
following ten educational needs which were determined by an extensive 
survey and adopted as objectives: (1) competence in the use of funda- 
mentals of learning and communication; (2) ability to develop and main- 


~ Eva Frazier is Curriculum Coordinator, Davidson County Board of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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tain satisfactory relationships with others; (3) achievement of under- 
standings habits, and attitudes conducive to physical and mental health; 
(4) competence in the practice of civic skills; (5) competence in the 
use and management of natural resources; (6) understanding and appre- 
ciation of our basic American institutions and their significance for the 
family and for the individual; (7) vocational competence; (8) ability to 
purchase and use goods and services wisely; (9) acquisition of spiritual, 
moral, and ethical values that will provide sound guides for personal 
living; (10) appreciation of beauty in all aspects of living. 

Thus—the recommendations of the Peabody Survey Staff and the Legis- 
lative Act of the General Assembly of Tennessee gave impetus to a 
county-wide program for curriculum improvement. 


Factors INFLUENCING READINESS 
Reinforcing this dual purpose for curriculum improvement in the 
Davidson County Schools were several factors indicating “readiness” for 
such a program. 


1. A county-wide Pre-school Conference designed to improve the educa- 
tion of the children by unifying and coordinating the efforts of lay and educa- 
tional leaders was held. Typical inter.st groups were: achieving a better under- 
standing of children; contributing to growth through the arts; developing large 
on-going learning units; using audio-visual aids effectively; improving school- 
community relations; current trends in homework; and effective writing and 
speaking. 

2. Development of a materials center for various types of curricula 
materials, such as professional books, pamphlets, periodicals, audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment were made available to aid the program. 

3. An expanded supervisory staff was added. With the rapid growth of 
the schools, and the addition of new services, delineation of duties and better 
coordination confronted the supervisory staff. With the help of principals and 
teachers, the staff attempted to analyze its duties. The results were produced 
graphically and distributed to the schools. 


First STEP 


The county superintendent of schools took the first tangible step 
toward curriculum improvement by calling a meeting of all county 
principals to decide the scope of the county-wide study and approve 
a curriculum framework consistent with that of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Prior to this meeting all local school faculties had made a study 
of the state curriculum framework, and the recommendations of the 
Peabody Survey Staff. At this meeting the principals agreed that: 


1. The complete program of studies should be worked on at the same 
time. 

2. That curriculum guides should be developed for subject areas. 

3. That guides should be written in the following subject areas: The Arts, 
Health Education, Language Arts, Mathematics, Science and Conservation, 
Social Studies, and Vocational Education. 
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4. All guides should include the following elements in instruction: pur- 
poses, content, materials, activities, methods, and evaluation. 

5. A progress report would be submitted to the State Commissioner of 
Education at the end of each calendar year indicating (1) system-wide organ- 
ization, (2) scope of activities, (3) summary of work accomplished, (4) next 
steps, and (5) an evaluation of the organization and of the work accomplished. 


ORGANIZATION FOR WORKING 


The schools involved in each of the major areas of instruction met and 
organized, electing a chairman, secretary, and a planning committee. The 
chairmanship of each instructional area in the elementary school was 
held by a principal, while classroom teachers served as chairmen of the 
secondary-school instructional areas. The chairmen from all instructional 
areas comprised an executive or steering committee for county-wide 
plans. 


Epucation’s Task 
The committees began their study by recognizing that education is a 
two-fold task—to assist in the growth and development of the child and 
to make worth-while contributions to society. Therefore, the first efforts 
of each group were directed toward understanding the child—how he 
grows and develops and the implications these hold for curriculum devel- 
opment. Every school faculty had already given much thought and study 


directed toward developing a philosophy of education. 

With these principles in mind, teachers in each instructional area 
developed a long-range study, each step of which related to the prepara- 
tion and introduction of the curriculum guide. This study covered a 
period of two or three years and constituted a part of their in-service 
education. The general pattern of activity was much the same for each 
of the instructional areas. A representative list follows: (1) reading and 
discussing current materials to instructional areas; (2) studying the basic 
needs of children and their contributions to society; (3) studying the 
characteristics of children and the educational implications; (4) studying 
courses of study of other school systems; (5) evaluating present program; 
(6) investigating sources of materials; (7) studying recent textbooks; 
(8) developing a statement of philosophy; (9) setting up grade level 
objectives and content; (10) suggesting activities for each grade; (11) 
studying methods of evaluation; (12) building a bibliography. 


ARTICULATING THE WORK 
One of the most difficult tasks in a large school system is the mainte- 
nance of adequate lines of communication between the elementary- and 
the secondary-school committees. Each committee issued letters, bulle- 
tins, and monographs designed to keep the program moving a step closer 
to the guide to be issued and to keep each local school unit informed. 
Curriculum activities were shared in monthly county-wide meetings. 
During the latter part of 1952 and during the years 1953 and 1954, the 
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planning committee of each instructional area met with a representative 
of each local school unit for the purpose of discussing the curriculum 
problems with emphasis on a designated instructional area. These meet- 
ings were given the title of “sharing meetings.” 

Another means of improving the lines of communication among all 
personnel was a monthly bulletin published by the administrative office 
of the county Board of Education. News and Views, prepared by the 
Health Education Coordinator, has continued to be distributed in multi- 
lith form. It contains news items of personal interest, notices of meetings, 
short reviews of curriculum materials and features different areas of the 
instructional program from time to time. 


CurRICULUM BULLETINS 


During the summer of 1954, three years after the study was inaugu- 
rated, tangible evidence of the work of committees on a cooperative 
basis was produced in the form of eight new curriculum guides. These 
were Social Studies 1-3, 4-6, and 7-8, Health 1-8, Mathematics 1-6, 
7-8, and 9-12, and Business Education. Other resource guides made 
available to teachers in 1955 were: Language Arts 1-8, Science 1-8, 9-12, 
Social Studies 9-12, Special Education, Foreign Language 9-12, and a 
Field Trip Handbook. In August of 1956, resource guides in Secondary 
Language Arts, Industrial Arts, Fine Arts, Homemaking Education, and 
Elementary Physical Education were ready for distribution. Later, 
bulletins in Moral and Spiritual Values 1-6, Choral and Instrumental 
Music in Secondary Schools, and Music in Grades 1-6 were completed. 

Data obtained from minutes kept during the development of these 
bulletins revealed that more than a thousand teachers from various 
schools had participated in the work after school hours, on week ends, 
and during the summer. The administration and curriculum committee 
believe several purposes have been served by this method of developing 
curriculum materials. The more significant purposes were: (1) develop- 
ment of resource materials for teachers; (2) teacher participation in 
developing the materials; and (3) development of leadership among 
participants. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


A significant step in implementing the program and in furthering the 
lines of communication was a one-day workshop held for principals at 
the beginning of the 1954 school year. In order that principals could 
assist in the use and interpretation of the resource materials in planning 
local programs, the new bulletins were examined and discussed. This 
workshop has become an annual means of reviewing accomplishments 
of the past year and formulating plans for the new year. A series of 
similar group meetings were held with teachers during the pre-school 
conference week. 
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A second type of principal organization is the High School Feeder- 
School Principals’ In-service. A principal initiated and principal per- 
petuated project, it has continued to function over a period of years. 
Twice each year, all principals meet to share the accomplishments of this 
in-service program. Each organization is composed of the high-school 
principal and the principals of the several elementary schools that feed 
into that particular high school in each community. The type of organ- 
ization varies from community to community, but each group continues 
to work on curriculum problems peculiar to the local situation and pro- 
vides articulation between elementary and high school. 


CurrICULUM COUNCIL 


As the work of the curriculum improvement progressed, a need was 
felt for an organization that would integrate the work of the groups and 
give direction and purpose to the study. A committee met on February 
9, 1955, to formulate purposes to plan for rotating membership, to set up 
a schedule of meetings, and to develop policies for operation on a con- 
tinuing basis over an extended period of time. Membership is made up 
of key people, working committees, supervisors, the administrative staff, 
and chairmen of various teacher organizations. Each local school sends 
an elected representative to each of the three scheduled meetings. This 
representative serves as a liaison person. The features of this council 
provide for a continuing committee for developing, implementing, and 
coordinating the instructional program in all areas of instruction. 


Use or CONSULTANTS 


While the main work of curriculum development has been done by 
teachers, they have had professional help and guidance from many 
sources. During the period since 1949, the superintendent of the David- 
son County Schools and many persons connected with the school system, 
as well as those from outside, have assisted teachers and principals in 
selecting professional materials, worked with various committees, helped 
to interpret the program to the patrons, and met with local faculty groups 
for discussion of instructional problems. 

A general educational consultant from the Middle Tennessee State 
Teachers College, who gave guidance in planning and developing the 
program as a whole, was made available by the Board of Education. 
Specialists in the various instructional areas were used as needed to chal- 
lenge thinking and to help determine the next steps. 

In 1953 the position of curriculum coordinator was created. The cur- 
riculum coordinator, working in cooperation with the supervisory staff 
and the consultant service, directs the in-service and the curriculum 
development program. Several factors combined to make this step 
expedient: (1) the growth of the curriculum improvement program, (2) 
the lack of direct leadership, and (3) the need for continuous study. 
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In addition to the many local school meetings and county-wide in- 
service meetings in which the supervisory staff were already participating, 
they accepted another challenge; namely, (1) to improve lines of com- 
munication, (2) to integrate efforts, (3) to grow professionally, (4) to 
develop more leadership, (5) to plan for more effective use of consultants, 
and (6) to become more proficient in guidance techniques. This new 
challenge emphasized the need for continuous study of the entire instruc- 
tional program. The variety of topics should stimulate the staff in two 
regularly planned meetings each month. 


IN-SERVICE 

No other phase of curriculum improvement has shown more growth 
than the in-service program. The principals’ workshop, which began in 
1954 for the purpose of interpreting the new curriculum‘guides, became a 
regular feature of in-service. 

In 1954 when the curriculum guides were introduced, faculty meetings 
were held to study the guides and learn how to use them most effectively. 
Since that time, professional faculty meetings have become a regular 
part of the in-service program. Teachers have the responsibility of 
planning and conducting them. 

In addition to the pre-school in-service days, two full days are devoted 
each year to professional county-wide meetings. These are usually held 
in the fall and spring. Programs designed to improve the curriculum are 
planned for these meetings. 


PROJECTION OF PLANS 


Since the beginning of the council’s work, emphasis has been placed 
on the planning and development of resource guides for a better instruc- 
tional program for the children of Davidson County. For the year 1956- 
1957, the council proposed that each group focus its total efforts on the 
child through the theme, “The Relationship of Guidance to Instruction.” 
This meant that all working groups would determine their areas of inter- 
est in terms of their needs, but that the work of all groups should be 
related to and integrated with the council’s purpose. 

For the year 1958-1959 the council approved the theme, “Meeting the 
Challenge of Today’s Educational Needs.” It recommended that all work- 
ing groups, schools, and professional organizations in the system accept 
a challenge to devise a plan of action to meet the challenge, report the 
plans to the council, and make progress reports concerning their work. 


EVALUATION 


The program for curriculum improvement in the Davidson County 
Schools is an evolving one with one goal uppermost in the minds of all; 
namely, to develop better plans and techniques for use at the classroom 
level. 
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Once the curriculum guides were written and published the teachers 
did not quit. A basketball coach in one of our high schools often said to 
his players, “When you shoot for a basket, don’t stand back and admire 
it. Follow up.” There was a slight apprehension that, once the guides 
were produced and accepted, the teachers might feel that they could 
rest on their laurels—or in the words of the coach, “stand back and 
admire them.” This attitude was not evident. 


The teachers are now in the process of evaluating the guides. Various 
committees believe that the purpose of evaluation is to increase the 
effectiveness of the curriculum improvement program and that evalua- 
tion must be a continuous part of the program. 

One of the greatest benefits resulting from this study is the develop- 
ment of leadership among the principals. They assumed leadership from 
the start and worked faithfully with and for their individual faculties. 
Other desirable changes as evidenced by the curriculum organizational 
committee are: (1) improvement in communication and exchange of 
ideas concerning curriculum problems in all areas and at all levels, (2) 
increased interest in professional reading, (3) development of profes- 
sional libraries in local schools, (4) utilization of a variety of materials 
and activities, (5) clarification and interpretation of the school program 
to parents, (6) improvement in local planning, and (7) increased use of 
resource people. Evaluation has given and will continue to give emphasis 
throughout any curriculum improvement. 











Freeways, Not Toll Roads 


HAMILTON W. BROWN 


Tue Principat’s Key Roe 


Thx improvement of curriculum and the presentation of new cur- 
ricular materials is one of the most, if not the most, important supervisory 
responsibilities of the high-school principal. As the leader of the school, 
he is in a position to evaluate present practices and determine the needs 
of all the pupils in his school. By taking action at the proper time, he 
can execute desired changes. 

However, the wise principal knows that he cannot achieve the desired 
results for such a monumental task alone. He needs to keep the avenues 
of communication open at all times. These avenues should be freeways 
of travel to and from his office—from the students on the one hand to the 
superintendent and lay public on the other. When toll gates in the form 
of prejudice, regulations, or distance close off this flow of adequate 
information, the principal becomes a robot actuated by current from 
short-lived batteries, the traditional program. 

We must grant at this point that tradition has a place in curricular 
planning, but we must also be willing to experiment with new ideas and 
accept suggestions for improvement. Krug believes that curriculum 
planning involves five categories of concurrent activities: (1) defining 
or identifying the various functions of the school; (2) developing the 
all-school program; (3) outlining the fields of instruction and other 
aspects of the program; (4) providing specific helps for teachers; and 
(5) giving emphasis to teaching and learning.' 

The unique character of our educational system makes it necessary for 
us to pay continuous attention to the demands of society, the depth of 
knowledge, and the solution of new and old problems of our culture. 
Caswell lists six areas involving changes in curriculum: (1) greater inter- 
national understanding; (2) improved inter-group relations; (3) increased 
emphasis on education and family life; (4) greater understanding of 
American ideals and love of country; (5) conservation education; and 
(6) contributing to the understanding of atomic energy.’ This list reveals 

* E. A. Krug. Curriculum Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 5-8. 

* H. L. Caswell and Associates. Curriculum Improvement in Public-School Systems. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1950. 
Pp, 23-40. 

Hamilton W. Brown is Secondary Curriculum Coordinator of the Pomona 
Unified School District, Administration Building, 605 North Park Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 
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the complex nature of curriculum instruction. We might ask, “Why not 
list all areas of instruction?” We would find, if we had, that in common 
practice, every area of instruction in the modern high school needs 
constant evaluation and revision. 


SourRCES OF INFORMATION 


The principal must consider all portals that he may open to bring him 
information. He needs to tap the following sources: students, parents, 
staff members, central office administrative staff, members of community 
organizations, authorities, and graduates. This list may not include all 
of the sources of information for curriculum planning, but it does reveal 
the many facets that might be employed to improve the high-school pro- 
gram. We will consider each of these separately. 

The students are the most important informational source for under- 
standing the nature and effect of the curriculum on today’s world. We 
must admit that the students are closer to the problems of their world 
than any of us who help to plan their studies. Teachers and counselors 
are in constant communication with students; they should record their 
reactions to curriculum offerings and transfer this information to the 
principal. An organization of guidance personnel which touches the 
teaching staff and, through them, the student body will form for the 
principal the main area of approach to these pupils. 

The parents of students are vitally concerned with the progress of their 
own children and thus have an important contribution to curriculum 
planning. Certainly some information can be received through parental 
conferences with teachers and counselors. The principals, however, 
should be cognizant of the parents’ feelings concerning the entire pro- 
gram. Some research studies have shown that the adolescent does not 
always have a cooperative feeling toward parents’ opinions of their own 
ambitions regarding school life; however, the student, as he grows older 
and reaches the eleventh or twelfth grade, will commence to assume an 
adult-like attitude toward educational objectives. 

The members of the teaching staff have been mentioned in regard to 
student opinions above. We should add that accepting staff opinions 
only will tend to over-departmentalize the high-school program. As we 
turn to outside sources, the help that can be received from an adminis- 
trative staff of coordinators, consultants, and supervisors of the central, 
city, or county administrations is invaluable to the principal. These 
experts can help him plan the vertical program for students within cer- 
tain areas and determine courses that may be added to assist the individ- 
ual pupils, either remedial or gifted. The coordinator can assist the 
principal in collecting information concerning the trends in current plan- 
ning and improvement in neighboring districts. 

Such community organizations as the service clubs, chamber of com- 
merce, and others can perform a needed service in two ways. First, they 
may provide assistance to the counselors in introducing students, who 
are ready for knowledge of vocations and professions, to specific job 
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analyses. One of the outstanding programs in this area is the Santa 
Barbara program for work experience. Here students are permitted to 
work with an established practitioner in any field of endeavor that they 
feel they would wish to try. By constant association—entering the labora- 
tory, operating room, or shop—and through advice from this expert, they 
learn the intricate problems of their vocational aspirations. Second, these 
organizations often act as a sounding board in the community, and 
through them information concerning the community, its industries and 
its activities, is collected. 

One of the general means used by principals for improving curriculum 
has been to turn to recognized authorities. Authorities often are far 
removed from the individual school problems. We should study their 
views of the over-all high-school curriculum programs for American 
youth, but never stop with this. We should proceed tv apply these prin- 
ciples to an individual community and the individual school within this 
community and build the curriculum to fit the individual students for a 
better, fuller life. 

The last source of information mentioned here was information from 
the graduate. Possibly the simplest method for discovering how the 
graduate feels about the program which he, the product, has just been 
through, is to ask him. This method can be used rather effectively with 
a minimum of expense on a postal card, return-type questionnaire. 
Such questions as the following will be helpful: (1) What course or 
activity in high school was most helpful to you in getting ready for your 
present occupation?; (2) What did you find was least helpful?; (3) 
What would you have liked to have studied which was not presented? 
And in order to categorize these replies, we should ask, (4) Are you 
continuing your education now? Where?; and (5) Are you now working 
full-time? For whom? 

We have thus tapped many sources of information. How can the 
principal organize this material to the best advantage of the school? 
We believe that it might best be done through a central curriculum- 
guidance committee organized within each school, the chairman of 
which would be the principal. A suggested organization will be discussed 
later. 


GumANCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


Every employee of a school district has the same purpose and function, 
that of the total adjustment and development of the student. The prin- 
cipal and his executive assistants, the counselors and teachers must 
realize that they are operating under the same educational philosophy 
and administration policy. It is assumed, therefore, that they will share 
responsibility in planning the educational program and working together 
for the improvement of the curriculum of their school as it fits into the 
system-wide plan. Teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators 
are allies, not competitors. Each fits into the mosaic that makes the 
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pattern of life for every student a more meaningful and a more varied 
learning experience. Kelley says, “The guidance point of view is, first 
of all, a philosophy, a set of human values, a faith in one’s daily life 
relative to oneself, one’s work, and to the people with whom one comes 
in contact.”* 

The high-school curriculum is such a powerful force in the lives of 
adolescents, that the staff members should provide a rich variety of 
activities of all kinds for students to explore and develop their personal, 
vocational, and cultural interests. Through these experiences, the teacher 
and counselor will discover aptitudes, needs, capacities, and interests of 
individual pupils. But what is more important, the high-school pupil, 
through exploration, discovers many of these qualities for himself. He 
commences then to make decisions concerning his own life. This is the 
very core of the guidance-centered curriculum approach. All activities 
in school, home, church, and community have really come to fruition 
as the student—reaching maturity, weighing facts, ‘recalling exploratory 
experiences—makes his first decisions that lead to his life work. 

The roles of the teacher and counselor, the nature of the learner and 
the learning process are vital factors in the guidance-centered curriculum. 
We are not going to discuss the nature of learning nor the methods that 
the teacher may adopt to meet the needs of pupils. Suffice it to say 
that the teacher and counselor must be sensitive to the reactions of all 
students and be willing to investigate fully the meaning of their varied 
behaviors. 

A guidance-centered curriculum exists in the school where every staff 
member understands the student, both as an individual and as a part 
of the school society, and ties in the curriculum with the students’ life 
in the community. From this base, a curriculum can be built if the prin- 
cipal and his staff: (1) study how the pupil learns; (2) consider the 
nature of the learning environment; (3) experiment with various methods 
of handling subject matter; (4) use their imagination in organizing con- 
tent; and (5) incorporate behavior incidents into the curricular program. 


CurricuLUM-GumpANCE COMMITTEE 

Teachers have always needed, but have not always used, information, 
understandings, and feelings about pupil background experiences in 
planning their instructional units. The needs arising out of the limita- 
tions of the social context of pupils’ lives and the conditions of the home 
must be known if teachers are to design helpful classroom experiences 
as well as productive intellectual excursions. 

Counselors have for years collected and recorded a mass of data 
concerning students. Achievement test results, aptitudes, intelligence 
quotients, school grades, are but a few of the types of data recorded by 


* Janet A. Kelley. Guidance and Curriculum. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1955. P. 63. 
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counselors on plan sheets and permanent record cards. Very little rela- 
tive to instruction and curriculum has been done with these data. The 
reading level of each pupil in an eleventh-grade social studies class is 
recorded, but this reading age has not been translated into the classroom 
by the teacher or the counselor for the benefit of the individual student. 
Thus, a pupil with fifth-grade reading ability is “studying” from a text- 
book written for sixteen-year-old comprehension. It is no wonder we 
have behavior problems. Librarians and textbook companies now have 
graded materials and, by the use of formulae, can determine the grade 
level of the reading content of all of our instructional materials. 

The counselor and teacher can be helpful to the principal in develop- 
ing curricular offerings, not only by amassing the information noted 
above, but also by meeting together regularly and discussing curricular 
problems. This teamwork cannot be achieved adequately through 
monthly meetings, but through study conferences held at least once or 
twice a week on time which the principal has allowed to be free for 
this purpose. The time should be in the morning while all concerned 
are alert and not after school when the teachers’ spirit is low. 

The suggested committee should consist of the chairman or head of 
each area of instruction, the counselors, and the principal, who would 
act as chairman. In a school of 1,500 pupils, this would consist of the 
following: principal, counselors (four to eight, depending on the type 
used—full-time or part-time), and representatives from the following 
departments: fine arts, language arts, business education, mathematics, 
science, social studies, vocational arts, and physical education. If this 
committee meets once a week for a half-hour before pupils were present 
on the campus, the general problem of curricular construction could be 
discussed and special considerations delineated for sub-committees. The 
sub-committees could meet on succeeding mornings of this week, with 
the heads of the departments acting as chairmen of the sub-sections, 
which consist of all instructors in the given area. The counselors should 
be assigned according to their interest or need. All teachers, therefore, 
would be an integral part of the discussion, evaluation, and planning of 
the curriculum. 

In order to involve the community in curriculum building, it is sug- 
gested that the general committee, mentioned above, meet once a year 
with representatives of the community who are interested in the high- 
school program. Each district should select its own committee members, 
those who are most interested and who will help to improve the program. 
Possibly the following organizations should be represented: Parent- 
Teachers Association, local civic government (council, courts, police), 
chamber of commerce, leading service clubs, ministerial association or 
inter-faith group, central labor council, and coordinating council of youth 
organizations. The auxiliary advisers will open the highway of communi- 
cation in two ways: (1) community feelings concerning the program 
that is presented to the youth will be augmented, and (2) the existing 
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program will be better understood by these representatives and, through 
them, the organizations which they represent will be better informed. 
Thus, both public relations and the program of studies will be improved. 


Tue HicH-ScHooL SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 


In order to demonstrate some of the principles pointed out in this 
presentation we shall outline the basic steps used in developing the high- 
school summer session program for the Pomona Unified School District. 
The philosophy under which the summer session has been developed 
could be set down in two statements: (1) we wish to provide oppor- 
tunities for students to make up work which they either failed or received 
grades lower than “C” in any subject which was required for graduation 
or required for entrance into a college or university; (2) we wish to 
present a culturally varied program with offerings in the summer session 
that are interesting to students and for which they would not have time 
in their regular winter program. 

There are, among others, three primary limitations upon the cur- 
riculum maker. The first may be called state requirements. Certain 
requirements are set up by the California Department of Education for 
students to meet in order to receive a high-school diploma. The second 
limitation could be stated in the form of local requirements. The Pomona 
Board of Education has established certain requirements in the form of 
units to be earned and courses taken for graduation. The third limita- 
tion, which is probably more subjective than objective, entails the vari- 
ous requirements of universities and colleges for entrance into their 
program. These requirements vary, but a counselor will be able, with 
a little research, to determine the general characteristics for college 
entrance, and then work with individual students who desire to enter 
colleges where the program does not exactly conform to this general 
pattern. 
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BLANCHARD, B. E. Destination Teaching. New York 3: Pageant Press, 
101 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 79 pp. $2.50. The author examines the whole com- 
plex of the teacher-student, teacher-administrator, teacher-parent relationship 
and demonstrates how these relations dominate and often obscure the true 
business of education. The chapter on the teacher’s contract alone makes this 
an invaluable book. The author presents his material in lucid prose that is 
uncluttered by technical jargon or difficult phraseology. _ His portraits of the 
people one is likely to meet in the principal's office, the faculty lounge, and the 
board meeting are interesting. 

Evaluative Criteria, 1960 edition. Washington 6, D. C.: National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluator, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 1960. 382 
pp. (8%” x 11”). $3.00. This 1960 edition of the Evaluative Criteria is de- 
signed to be used in much the same way as previous editions. Materials are 
arranged so that the staff of a school can give a clear and extensive description 
with a minimum of writing and a maximum of thinking. After this description 
is completed, opportunity is provided for the staff to indicate how well the 
work of the school is being done, using a five-point scale from 5 to 1. This 
process is referred to as the self-evaluation. Usually a committee is invited to 
visit the school to observe its operation and check the evaluation made by the 
school. The report of the visiting committee may be used by the staff and 
administration of a school, a regional accrediting association, or a state depart- 
ment. Even if accreditation or approval is not involved, the school staff may 
use the self-evaluation as a basis for improving the program either with or 
without the use of a visiting committee. 

The 1960 edition of the Evaluative Criteria resembles the 1950 edition in 
form and general recommendations because the widespread support and use of 
the materials appear to justify such continuity and also because there seems 
little, if any, question of the validity of the recommendations made after the 
extensive and careful research following the work in 1933-38 and reported in 
1939. Additional research activities which have been reported since that date 
further confirm the conclusion that the National Study materials and procedures 
are effective. Some of the more significant changes made in the 1960 edition 
which are supported either by research or by suggestions of experienced 
observers and informed specialists are as follows: (1) Greater responsibility is 
placed on the school staff and representatives of the community or clientele of 
the school to develop the statement of philosophy and objectives without con- 
trol or direction from the Evaluative Criteria. (2) Care has been given to 
make all items as clear as possible. (3) New sections have been added with 
the titles “Health Services,” “Distributive Education,” “Driver Education,” and 
“Religion.” (4) The section on library services has been expanded to provide 
more opportunity to evaluate help given to teachers in the broad area of instruc- 
tional materials and has been renamed. (5) More attention is given to coopera- 
tive work programs in agriculture, business education, distributive education, 
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diversified occupations, and work experience in the respective D sections as 
well as in the sections dealing with guidance services and administration. (6) 
Although opportunity is given to present a description of the preparation, 
experience, and activities of staff members in Section K, “Individual Staff 
Members.” all evaluations have been deleted from this section. (7) This 
Manual has been expanded to provide more help and more explanation for 
those who use these materials; and (8) more attention is given to the junior 
high school. 

GOLDWIN, R. A., and C. A. NELSON. Toward the Liberally Educated 
Executive. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue. 1960. 144 pp. 50¢. Twenty-one top business execu- 
tives and teachers discuss what liberal education can do to develop present 
and future executives for high-level management positions. A paperback. 

HUMPHREYS, J. A.; ARTHUR TRAXLER; and ROBERT NORTH. 
Guidance Services, revised. Chicago 11: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
259 East Erie Street. 1960. 432 pp. $4.50. This book, part of SRA’s profes- 
sional guidance series, is designed to provide a basic orientation to the guid- 
ance field with particular usefulness for people taking beginning courses in 
guidance and pupil personnel work. The edition includes basic concepts and 
procedures for guidance services at all educational levels. It includes sections 
on the understanding basic to guidance work, guidance tools and techniques, 
solving students’ major problems, administration of the guidance program, and 
the future of guidance services. The new edition is a basic revision of an earlier 
book. The work presents the new developments and research in the guidance 
field since the publication of the original edition in 1954. It also updates devel- 
opments in guidance services in other countries. The revised edition includes 
a discussion of the implications of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
and its impact on guidance. The changing viewpoint of education as a whole 
and the guidance field in particular is also presented. 

KLEIN, M. M. Social Studies for the Academically Talented Student. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 1960. 84 pp. $1. As the physical scientists make the world even 
smaller and more dangerous to live in, the social scientists must help men 
learn how to live together in peace. The overwhelming problem of our day— 
survival in a nuclear age—is not merely technical, it is social. That is why it 
is vital that America’s schools seek the student who is gifted in the social 
studies just as intently as they seek those with special abilities in science and 
mathematics. 

Such is the basic thinking in this new book, released by the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Project on the Academically Talented Student and the 
National Council on the Social Studies, a department of the NEA. 

The youngster who is gifted in the social sciences is not always easy to 
identify. The experts, however, feel that the search should begin among 
students who are academically talented—youngsters whose IQ of 115 and 
above places them in the upper 15-20 per cent of the high-school population. 

The author states that success in the social studies demands, in addition to 
high intelligence, the following qualities: an open mind toward social problems 
and data; a genuine interest in people and respect for the ideas and ethical 
values of others; ability to exercise sound judgment, especially with reference 
to assessing human behavior; emotional balance and a sense of perspective in 
evaluating the evidence of the social sciences; the ability to project oneself 
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into social situations that differ from one’s own; the ability to see events in 
their relationship to other events that precede and follow them; and the ability 
to gather information, weigh it, draw conclusions, and present those conclusions 
clearly and logically. 

The earlier these abilities are discovered, the author says, the more effectively 
the schools can develop and strengthen them. It is possible that ability in the 
social studies could be identified in elementary school. However, it is easier 
to spot them in the later years of high school. 

Young people thus identified, thoroughly trained in social relations, and in 
the understanding of human motivations, values and goals, will come out of 
school better equipped to cope with problems resulting from the world popula- 
tion boom, the emergence of underdeveloped countries, and man’s technological 
advances. 


McCANN, L. E., and R. K. BENT. Administration of Secondary Schools. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1960. 
372 pp. $6.50. Although emphasis in this text is placed upon the principal 
and his responsibilities, the authors realize the essential importance of the 
taculty and their role in secondary-school administration. This text then is 
directed primarily to the task to be done rather than to the work of individual 
persons. Among pertinent questions answered here are: Where do we really 
yet our curriculum? Who makes policies? Just what policies can the local 
high school make? How is actual school operation influenced by higher edu- 
cational authorities, accrediting bodies, activities associations, and similar school 
groups with which a local school may be affiliated? How does the informal 
organization of a school operate? 

For a more complete understanding of educational and administrative prob- 
lems, the text includes the basic philosophy and how-to-do-it phases of second- 
ary-school administration. Historical and contemporary conditions producing 
administrative practices are utilized when they contribute to this basic under- 
standing. Purely mechanical aspects of administration are minimized except 
when troublesome areas necessitate their attention. 

Because the text confines itself primarily to secondary-school problems, the 
various aspects of general administration are minimized. Observations of good 
administrative practice are made whenever necessary to clarify meanings. 

The text is completely up to date and even projects into the future. Recent 
trends, studies, and changes in philosophy of secondary education and its pur- 
poses have been incorporated. Some examples of this are curriculum changes 
in terms of stress on certain subjects, more scholarship, increasing pupil loads, 
eliminating certain non-academic subjects, more provision for the gifted, and 
vocational education for some. Studies such as those on staff utilization 
(NASSP) have been reviewed, and comment such as those in high schools 
for the new era and the Conant report have been considered. Proposals of 
other outstanding educators are discussed. 


McINTYRE, K. E. Selection and On-the-Job Training of School Prin- 
cipals. Austin 12: University of Texas Press, 2211 Red River Street. 1960. 
151 pp. $2. The primary assumption of this book is that local on-the-job 
training is not only necessary as a culmination to professional preparation for 
the principalship but is also feasible in most situations. The chapters contain 
suggestions for the development of training programs and for the selection of 
participants. Chapter IV deals with the in-service education of principals. 
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PATTERSON, FRANKLIN, et al. The Adolescent Citizen. Chicago 1: 
The Free Press, 119 West Lake Street. 1960. 393 pp. $6. This book presents 
both educational practitioners and experts in social research—a joint approach 
to this most important area. The first chapters discuss what has happened and 
what is happening in efforts to teach citizenship, relevant to the total life of 
the high school and in classroom instruction. The authors then examine 
pertinent social research in light of the problem, and deal with new per- 
spectives in research and with how educators can use its findings to help 
American students become mature citizens. 


————. High Schools for a Free Society. Chicago 1: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Illinois, 119 West Lake Street. 1960. 93 pp. $1. This booklet is one 
of the results of a Study of Citizenship and Youth Development in Secondary 
Education conducted by the Tufts University Civic Education Center in 
1958-59. Under grants of The Ford Foundation, the Study has re-assessed 
citizenship education practices in American high schools, examined social 
research that throws light on the education of youth for citizenship in a free 
society, and projected new educational and research possibilities vis-a-vis the 
citizenship of adolescents. The full outcomes of this Study is reported in The 
Adolescent Citizen, recently published by the Free Press. The present booklet 
otters material and certain conclusions from the larger report dealing with 
school practices and specific possibilities for better civic education at the 
secondary level. 


RYANS, D. G. Characteristics of Teachers. Washington 6, D. C.; Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 1960. 440 pp. 
$7.50. This book deals with certain personal and social characteristics of 
teachers—for the most part teachers employed in the public schools. It describes 
a coordinated program of research sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and supported by The Grant Foundation, which was participated in 
by more than 6,000 teachers in 1,700 schools and approximately 450 school 
systems. One major phase of the research involved systematic classroom 
observation and assessment directed at the identification of significant patterns 
of teacher behavior. Other efforts were focused on the development of self- 
report inventories (relating to the individual's preferences, experiences, self- 
appraisals, judgments, and the like) for the estimation of specified patterns of 
classroom behavior, attitudes and viewpoints, verbal intelligence, and emotional 
stability. Still other studies undertook the comparison of variously defined 
groups of teachers (teachers of different grades and subjects, teachers of 
different ages, married and unmarried teachers, etc.) from the standpoint of 
their observable characteristics. 


SHER, ELIZABETH, et al. The List Method of Psychotherapy. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1960. 271 pp. $7.50. 
This collection of papers presents a method of psychotherapy developed by 
Jacob S. List. While accepting certain Freudian concepts, it nevertheless 
represents a distinct departure both from orthodox Freudian doctrine and from 
most current psychotherapeutic practice. Ferenczi was the first to challenge 
Freud’s rule against contact between therapist and patient outside the thera- 
peutic session; List goes even further by insisting not only upon the necessity 
tor a warm personal relationship between patient and therapist, but also on the 
development of friendships between his patients. 
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ARNOW, H. S. Seedtime on the Cumberland. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 449 pp. $7.50. The Cumber- 
land River basin is a “curious shoe-like shape, something like an old-time 
buskin, badly worn and wrinkled, with a gob of mud caught in the instep 
blurring the heel. . . .”. This book by Harriette Simpson Armow is chiefly the 
story of the first white settlers who came to the Bluegrass and limestone 
valleys of that buskin, which embraces much of southern Kentucky and most 
of middle Tennessee, centering on Nashville. The life of 1780-1803 in the Old 
Southwest has never been drawn in such detail. 

Still, the work does not pretend to be a military or political history. It is 
more in the nature of an attempted recreation of a vanished way of life, and, 
in the attempt, Mrs. Amow looked into the lives of more than a hundred and 
fifty-one early settlers. A few such as Andrew Jackson will be familiar to many 
readers, but most, like Edmund Jennings, Indian scout and ferryman, were 
ordinary people and hence forgotten. Bit by bit from a multitude of sources, 
many unpublished and heretofore unused, the life patterns of these men and 
women were pieced out. 


AVERY, LYNN. Cappy and the River. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th Street. 1960. 152 pp. $3. Going down the Ohio 
River in the summer of 1789 turned into a strange and wonderful experience 
for Ken and his dog Cappy when the Professor gave them a place in his show. 
Ken had taught Cappy tricks that not only were clever and funny but that 
also proved real life-savers. The Ohio was a crowded, dangerous highway that 
summer. Something was always happening. The excitement really started 
when Ken rescued an Indian. The very next day Cappy did his good turn 
and rescued a hat. Those two events played a big part in their future. 

BARANSKI, L. J. Scientific Basis for World Civilization (Unitary Field 
Theory). Boston 20: Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue. 
1960. 653 pp. $7.50. A rich compendium of new ideas and new concepts, 
this work is an attempt to bring together much of the recent work in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences in a coherent synthesis. This is a 
synthesis aimed at awakening the revolutionary scientific spirit of world youth 
in all fields especially the biological, social, and cultural sciences. The conten- 
tion is that current research in the sciences points to the existence of a universal 
field-process that operates on a single principle. 

The evolution of basic thought is traced to Newton, and from Newton to 
the present day. The most recent facts and theories are examined. These 
facts, with some extrapolation, allow the postulation of a new basic unitary 
tield which is held to underlie the whole universe. The salient features of the 
unitary field are due to the unitary process, not to the interacting properties 
of the particles. This new field doctrine is opposed to the mechanistic- 
materialistic view in that it is seen as basically a field process which manifests 
itself in all particles and systems in the universe. 

This new view of unitary science is applied to the basic problems of pure 
science as an example of its power as an explanatory concept. The origin of 
life, the current operation of the universe, and the current functioning of the 
human nervous system and its psychological processes are dealt with at some 
length with many other problems touched upon more briefly. 
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BAUMBACH, WERNER. The Life and Death of the Luftwaffe. New 
York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 224 pp. $3.95. 
This is the story of the German air force from its rebirth after the Treaty of 
Versailles to the aftermath of its destruction in World War II. It is at once 
an absorbing account of the career of Germany’s greatest bomber pilot, a thor- 
ough history of the Luftwaffe based on official files, and a compelling study of 
the anatomy of defeat. Whether the Luftwaffe failed Germany or Germany 
failed the Luftwaffe, the facts in this book make an object lesson for everyone 
concerned with the problems of peace and preparedness today. 

BELL, M. E. Touched with Fire. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue South. 1960. 189 pp. $3. George Steller, 
a German-borm botanist aflame with a passion for exploration, had won an 
appointment to Russia’s Academy of Sciences, and his first assignment in 
1738 took him on a trek of thousands of miles across Siberia. At the end of 
this journey he met Vitus Bering, then planning a voyage of discovery to the 
unknown northwest coast of North America d, to Steller’s great joy, the 
famous explorer invited him to join the expedition. In July 1741, Steller at 
last saw the Great Land—Alaska—an unknown, beckoning country waiting to 
be explored. 

BERGER, JOSEF. Discoverers of the New World. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 154 pp. $3.50. The long succession of 
explorations from the late fifteenth to the late eighteenth century immeasur- 
ably widened the horizons of European man. It was the Age of Discovery and 
one of the most exciting and revelatory periods the world has known—parallel- 
ing, perhaps, our latter-day ventures into outer space and more unknown 
worlds. After Columbus’ historic voyage, most of the major countries in 
Europe sent men westward expressly to find a short route to the Indies. The 
race began not to find it—the leaders of Europe were sure it existed—but to 
have exclusive right to it. Geographical knowledge was kept secret by each 
country. Some of the explorers claimed to have “discovered” land that had 
already been claimed by another country years before. 

But in looking for the strait, these men investigated the coastal regions and 
pushed into the interior of the country. The rich civilizations of the Aztecs 
and Incas fell to the Spanish. Indians were slaughtered, villages burned. And 
there was the new lure of gold. In the north exploration was combined with 
fur trading. 

Each exploration and each settlement, for whatever reason, brought new 
information about the land, and, bit by bit, mapmakers in Europe were able 
to draw vague and then definite contours on this strange new land across the 
Atlantic. The New World slowly took the form of two huge continents—but 
it took 300 years for the final gap in the outline to be drawn. 

BLUEMLE, ANDREW, editor. Saturday Science. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Park Avenue South. 1960. 333 pp. $5.95. In a 
dynamic kaleidoscope, the colors, shapes, and patterns of the physical world 
are presented here in new and exciting dimensions. The approach is different 
trom that ordinarily encountered by high-school students and the average adult. 
This informative book is highly readable, designed to stretch the imagination 
with glimpses into the future of scientific research. 

The presentation’s exceptional vitality is created by authors, practicing 
research scientists, whose tools are theories and principles, both classical and 
new. They lead the reader from familiar concepts to the unusual, sharing 
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significant discoveries that are being used now to change man’s life on earth 
and his future in space. The range of subjects includes the crystal structure 
of solid materials, nuclear physics, computer mathematics, and principles of 
space propulsion. The vast implications of present research are delineated: 
space travel of the near future, machines that will come still closer to duplicat- 
ing the human mind, future sources of the world’s power. Frontiers of research 
are predicted, based on a critical understanding of present advances and still 
unsolved problems. 

The book is divided into two parts: Principles and Techniques. Principles 
concerns those human observations that have become, or are becoming, physi- 
cal laws. Techniques deals with the methods and machinery used by modern 
scientists in the study of traditional principles and the discovery of new ones. 

BOLTON, CAROLE. Christy. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 217 pp. $2.95. Christy’s efforts to win 
Gideon are sometimes childish and absurd, sometimes agelessly feminine. In 
this book, which introduces a fresh new writing talent,’ the author describes 
them with an awareness of the rue and humor and touching reality of love at 
sixteen. 

BOUCHER, ALAN. The Path of the Raven. New York 22: Hastings 
House, Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th Street. 1960. 192 pp. $3. This is the 
story of a boy whose childhood friendships and loyalties have been broken by 
a family feud which has its disastrous effect even on his affection for his child- 
hood sweetheart, Disa. The shadow of his destiny which, from one adventure 
to another, overhangs his life, has been foretold in the runes inscribed on the 
blade of his sword. But he is helpless in the grip of this destiny, and in the 
end his only possible escape is into the unknown with the great Icelandic 
shipmaster, Thorfinn Karlsefni, who is looking for a new land beyond the 
Great Sea. 

BRAIDWOOD, R. J. Archeologists and What They Do. New York 22: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 181 pp. $3.95. Real- 
istically and informally, the author takes his readers on an archeological “dig,” 
giving a detailed account of what happens from the time they leave home 
until they are back again in the laboratory with the objects they have found. 
How an archeologist knows where to dig, how he goes about it, who helps 
him, what he does with his finds, what the expedition’s housekeeping arrange- 
ments are likely to be, how an archeologist qualifies for his work, archeology’s 
difficulties and its rewards—all are discussed. 

BRATTON, K. H. Tales from Once Upon a Time. Boston 20: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue. 1960. 191 pp. $3. 
Fantasyland once again opens wide its gates and invites the reader to visit 
the land of enchantment where he will be entertained by good fairies and 
elves; the handsome prince and beautiful princess; the weeping dragon; and 
the wicked witch. A lover of children, the author tells with eager enthusiasm 
of the bewitching activities of Fairyland in a volume of gay, imaginative tales 
which will more than delight and captivate their minds. 

BRICK, JOHN. The Raid. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
124 East 30th Street. 1960. 184 pp. $3.25. This story, based on the Battle of 
Minisink in July 1779, must rank with the best Indian tales. Historically accu- 
rate, tremendously exciting, it gives an unforgettable picture of what happened 
when Joseph Brant, the Mohawk Indian chief, made his famous raid. 
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CAVANNA, BETTY. Accent on April. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 256 pp. $2.95. The author's 
story of the gay and warmhearted McCalls dramatizes with great perception 
the delicate family relationships of a teenager; it has a tender appeal to every 
teenage girl. 

CHAUNCY, NAN. Devils’ Hill. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Avenue. 1960. 159 pp. $2.95. Badge is delighted when an epi- 
demic of whooping cough prevents his having to start his much dreaded first 
term at school—away from the life he knows and loves in his valley home in 
Tasmania. And when it is arranged that his cousin Sam shall come and stay 
with him, he looks forward with joy to having a friend at last. But Sam does 
not take easily to the rough and simple life that Badge and his family lead; 
his visit seems likely to be a bitter disappointment and failure. 

CLOUD, FRED. In Step with Time. New York 27: Friendship Press, 
475 Riverside Drive. 1960. 127 pp. $2.95. Young people who read this 
book thoughtfully will be challenged by the devotion and achievements of the 
men and women whose work is described in its pages, realizing that their turn 
has come to take up the work of meeting human needs with a similar insight 
and commitment. To them the author says, “You are the mission.” 

COLBY, J. P. Tear Down To Build Up. New York 22: Hastings House, 
Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th Street. 1960. 56 pp. $2.95. Today new construc- 
tion is going on all over the United States. It is a tremendous business. Another 
big business is booming along with it: building wrecking. In fact, it usually 
comes first because, before all the new skyscrapers, new schools, and new 
shopping centers can go up, buildings in the way usually have to come down, 
sometimes whole blocks of them. 

So much of this work is being done now that new hurry-up methods and 
machines have been devised to cope with it. These are fascinating in them- 
selves as is obvious by the number of people who stop to watch a building 
being wrecked. Often it seems that they are gazing at a scene of confusion 
and devastation but, if you read this book, you will realize exactly what is 
going on and how carefully it is being done. 

COLMAN, HILA. The Best Wedding Dress. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company. 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 221 pp. $2.95. How Sara, 
after quarreling with Noah and breaking their engagement, found modestly 
creative employment in a Seventh Avenue dress factory—and what effect this 
had upon her relationship with Noah—is the climax of an entertaining teenage 
novel, which also provides nourishment for the inquiring mind. 

DAHL, BORGHILD. A Minnetonka Summer. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Park Avenue South. 1960. 125 pp. $2.95. Set in the early 
1900's, the author has written the enchanting and nostalgic story of a young 
girl's emotional growth, and of her delightful Norwegian family who eagerly 
embraced the thinking of their adopted country, while still clinging to the best 
in their own tradition. 

DECKER, DUANE. Showboat Southpaw. New York 16: William Mor- 
row and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 188 pp. $2.95. Sam 
Sloat was a nineteen-year-old pitcher, and for a left-hander he had good control. 
He had a good curve, too, but he seldom used it. He figured he didn’t need it, 
not when he could just blow his fast ball past the hitters. The Blue Sox called 
him up from Triple-A at the end of the season and, when he got a chance to 
pitch, with the game still wide open in the last inning, he shook off his catcher 
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until he got the signal for the fast ball. Then he blew three batters in succes- 
sion back to the bench, and that was the game. 

DERLETH, AUGUST. The Pinkertons Ride Again. New York 16: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th Street. 1960. 157 pp. $3. There wasn’t 
much excitement Steve Grendon and Sim Jones could find in the quiet streets of 
Sac Prairie or the surrounding countryside. If any excitement could possibly 
be found, trust this pair to be right in the thick of it, but—Train robbers! When 
Steve and Sim, taking the short cut through the woods after a day of fishing, 
saw a light in the abandoned cabin and quietly discovered what the two 
rough-looking strangers were plotting, it was the real thing, a big and danger- 
ous adventure. 

DRURY, MAXINE. Half a Team. New York 18; Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 119 W. 40th Street. 1960. 184 pp. $2.95. Cindy Martin loves 
her team of white horses, and it is through that team—mischievous Tom and 
patient blind Sade—that, in the end, her problems are solved. Cindy's affection 
for every creature on the farm has brought her through a trying year, during 
which she has worked alongside her father. 

EASTMAN, F. W. We Belong Together. New York 27: Friendship 
Press, 475 Riverside Drive. 1960. 125 pp. $2.95. A trip to many parts of 
the world is in store for readers of We Belong Together. Via the magic carpet 
of the printed page, the author whisks her readers from Angola to Thailand, 
to Germany, to Nepal, and to Brazil by way of Korea and India. 

EMERY, ANNE. A Spy in Old New Orleans. Skokie, Illinois: Rand 
McNally and Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1960. 239 pp. $2.95. 
Set in New Orleans and the Bayou country of Louisiana during the period of 
the War of 1812, it is the story of fourteen-year-old Ned Greentree, who 
arrives in New Orleans after a long trip down the Mississippi from a Kentucky 
farm, hoping to find his uncle Charlie who had left home some years before. 
Soon he meets and joins Jean Laffite and his band. He serves Laffite as clerk 
and as a sort of companion-bodyguard for a Spanish boy of his own age who 
lives with the band but is not trusted by Laffite. 

Ned spies for Laffite, who is a loyal American and supports his adopted 
country in spite of the poor treatment he and his band receive at the hands 
of the local government. With Ned’s help, a cache of badly needed munitions 
is turned over to General Jackson, though Jaime, the Spanish boy, and other 
disloyal members of the band had plotted to give them to the British. The 
climax of the story is the historic Battle of New Orleans, in which Ned plays 
an active part, and in which the American army is victorious largely because 
of Laffite’s cooperation with General Jackson. 

FEIDELSON, CHARLES, JR. Symbolism and American Literature. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1960. 265 pp. 
$1.85. This book shows symbolism to be something new, not immediately 
dependent on European sources, finding its roots in the peculiar intellectual 
climate of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century America. Drawing in particular 
on the works of Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, and Emerson, the author 
reveals symbolism to be the distinctive and shaping force of mid-nineteenth- 
century American literature. In addition to linking it with its cultural history, 
he points out the close connections between nineteenth-century American 
symbolism and modern literature. Combining the methods of intellectual 
history and of literary explication, this book provides critiques of individual 
works, evolving at the same time a new theoretical framework. 
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FINCH, BERNARD. Passport to Paradise. .. ? New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1960. 191 pp. $6. The purpose of this 
book, written primarily for the general reader, is to enlighten the public about 
drugs, their origin, history and uses; and to sweep aside prejudices and mis- 
conceptions surrounding them. There are many surprises in store for the reader 
—some old beliefs will be destroyed and interesting new ones introduced. 

FIORI, PACIFICO. The Wild Horses of Tuscany. New York 22: Frank- 
lin Watts. Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 128 pp. $2.95. This is a story 
of Pippo, Vanni, and Bicci, three boys who are as hard to discipline as the 
wild horses on their farm in central Italy. They live in a dream world of 
Buffalo Bill and the American Wild West, but they have the actuality of deal- 
ing with wild horses. There are many adventures, including the boys’ protect- 
ing their horses against the retreating Nazis. 

GIACHINO, J. W.; WILLIAM WEEKS; and ELMER BRUNE. Welding 
Skills and Practices. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East Fifty- 
Eighth Street. 1960. 279 pp. $4.95. This text provides- practical instruction 
in the development of specific welding skills and presents a general overview 
of the various welding processes. It is divided into two parts—oxyacetylene 
welding and electric arc welding including inert-gas-shielded arc welding. 
Each section covers current welding operations, with numerous illustrations 
added to provide valuable help in understanding the text material. This book 
covers all types of welding. It is organized so that students can be divided 
into several groups, making it possible for them to pursue the most logical 
sequence of instructional experiences. Beginners and veterans alike will profit 
from the up-to-date technical information and the explanations of manipulative 
skills, thereby increasing the chance for success in a field which is rapidly 
expanding to include the fabrication of many new materials and products. 

GIRTIN, THOMAS. Nothing but the Best. New York 21: McDowell, 
Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st St. 1960. 278 pp. $3.95. This book is more than 
a gallant tribute to craftsmanship: it is a history of a collapsed society, showing 
the emergence of a new breed of customer—the newly rich, rich enough to 
buy made-to-order goods. It stresses the importance of the United States— 
over sixty-five per cent of English made-to-order shoes are imported by Amer- 
icans—in keeping alive the art of the dedicated craftsman. 

GRABIANSKI, JANUSZ. The Big Book To Grow On. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 240 pp. $3.95. This book, 
for everyone from tots to teenagers, yields stories, poems, and songs with music 
by such world-famous authors as Pearl Buck, Hans Christian Andersen, Robert 
Herrick, Robert Browning, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Hans Baumann. 

HAHN, EMILY. June Finds a Way. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 148 pp. $2.95. The author tells the story of 
a lonely and frightened girl who courageously sets out to solve her own prob- 
lem and, after one hideous blunder, finds the answer where she least expects it. 

HALL, R. H. Young Fancy. New York 18: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 119 W. 40th Street. 1960. 184 pp. $2.95. Rebecca’s desperate, 
if sporadic, attempts to be a new person, an older, wiser person, were doomed 
to failure until one lovely evening her worst defeat tured into something to 
remember. Her various tilts with fate included getting rid of a boy who wants 
to eat at her house, a bout with an obstinate garment, and an appearance at a 
dance dressed in rags. 
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HAMBLETON, JACK. Fire in the Valley. New York 18: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 119 W. 40th Street. 1960. 156 pp. $3.95. This is the 
gripping story of the famous forest fire which nearly wiped out Sudbury, 
Ontario in 1956. It is known to Ontario’s Department of Lands and Forests— 
which operates one of the world’s largest fire departments—as Fire No. 11 and, 
starting on May 5 “It covered 12,000 acres in a single afternoon to become 
one of the fastest-traveling and most dangerous conflagrations in the province's 
history.” All the characters in this exciting drama are fictional, except Fire 
No. 11l—its birth, blazing life, and eventual defeat are authentic. 

HANSER, RICHARD, and D. B. HYATT. Meet Mr. Lincoln. New York 
20: Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 132 pp. This book was con- 
ceived as a dramatic essay about a man whose simplicity of being was the 
spirit of his greatness. In our time, it is a greatness that travels the world, a 
spirit that lives in distant places. Yet, in America, something has happened 
to the Lincoln legend, something has passed away. A kind of pleasant myth 
has sapped the strength of an exciting reality. Perhaps it is because we in 
America, in childlike innocence, have too eagerly accepted Lincoln in godlike 
terms, or perhaps it is because, in adult pride, we have ignored the person in 
order to create a proud image on a towering pedestal, obscured in wispy 
clouds of blind allegiance. Whatever, the beauty of Lincoln has too often 
been colored by the cloak of complexity. 

HARKINS, PHILIP. The Day of the Drag Race. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 223 pp. $2.95. Philip 
Harkins has written a story, packed with information about auto races and 
the operations of a back-yard mechanic. And he has created a marvelous 
character, a skinny, freckle-faced teenage Walter Mitty, determined to make 
the world safe for hot rods and free from women and power steering. 

HARTWELL, NANCY. The Place on Wishbone Alley. New York 17: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1960. 185 pp. $3 
Just as she is about to enter college, Lynn Willis’ father is killed and she finds 
herself totally responsible for her own economic welfare and that of her 
younger sister and sheltered mother. Instead of majoring in home economics, 
the ingenious Lynn learns by application. 

HORGAN, PAUL. Great River. New York 17: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1960. 1038 pp. $9. Allan Nevans 
states: “This is assuredly one of the best pieces of regional history yet written 
in the United States. Actually, it transcends regional history and soars far 
above the river valley with which it deals; it is a survey, rich in color and 
tascinating in pictorial detail, of four civilizations: the aboriginal Indian, the 
Spanish, the Mexican, and the Anglo-American. .. . It has a narrative sweep 
which carries the reader down the centuries at an exciting pace . . . and 
presents the clash, the mutual attraction and repulsion, the final merger of the 
four peoples involved and their varied cultures, with a sense of drama which 
owes nothing to prejudice or partiality. . . . It is, in the best sense of the word 
—literature. It has architectural plan, scholarly accuracy, and not infrequently 
real nobility of spirit.” 

HORKHEIMER, M. F., and J. W. DIFFER. Educators Guide to Free 
Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, Box 497. 1960. 
651 pp. (8%” x 11”). $9. This twentieth annual edition is a professional, 
cyclopedic service on multisensory learning aids. This Film Guide will enable 
schools to bring to the boys and girls of its community many experiences un- 
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available by any other means. It is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule 
of free film—bringing, within the covers of a single book, the compiled informa- 
tion on free films for immediate use. Many films “rented” to schools by other 
agencies are free from sources in this Film Guide. This edition lists 4,276 
titles of films, 591 of which were not listed in the previous edition. All new 
titles are starred (°). 

————. Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. Randolph, Wisconsin: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Box 497. 1960. 173 pp. (8%” x 10%”). $6. The 
twelfth annual edition is a professional, cyclopedic service, on filmstrips and 
slides. This service is devoted entirely to free filmstrips and free slides. It is 
a complete, annotated schedule of free filmstrips—bringing, in a single book, 
compiled information on free filmstrips for immediate use. For educational as 
well as financial reasons, free filmstrips from industrial, government, and 
philanthropic organizations have rendered, and continue to render, a valuable 
contribution to the curriculum by supplying information not available else- 
where. This twelfth annual edition lists 624 titles, including 38 sets of slides. 
All new titles are starred (*). All told, more than than 40,000 separate frames 
or pictures or miniature posters, from 96 different sources are included and 37 
of the filmstrips listed in this Guide may be retained permanently by the bor- 
rower to start his filmstrip library or to add to his present library. This Guide 
brings a wealth of supplementary visual materials at a minimum cost. 

Israel, Ancient Mosaics, Volume XIV. Greenwich, Connecticut: New 
York Graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam Avenue. 1960. 32 full color, full page 
plates of mosaic floors from fifth and sixth century synagogues and churches in 
Israel, plus 8 black and white illustrations. $18. This is the first color presen- 
tation of a remarkable group of mosaic floors recovered by Israeli archeologists 
from the ruins of fifth- and sixth-century synagogues and churches. The illus- 
trations are predominantly Jewish in origin, with a few early Christian and late 
Roman examples. The texts are by Meyer Schapiro, internationally known 
writer and critic, and Michael Avi-Yonah, who is an authority on the antiquities 
of Israel. 

In the midst of its struggle to establish a new life for a new nation, Israel 
has zealously sought to recover and preserve the art treasures of its ancient 
land and tradition. Now the photographic work of a UNESCO mission has 
made possible the splendid color plates of this volume, based on the rich finds 
of archeological teams in this crossroads of the Mediterranean civilization. 

Although contemporary with the mosaics produced in Ravenna and Byzan- 
tium itself at the height of imperial splendor, these works are quite individual 
in their strength and simplicity. Created by anonymous master craftsmen 
working almost entirely with native stones, they have naive dignity and a 
quality of design, both geometric and naturalistic, which is highly modern in 
its appeal. 

This is a fascinating work for the art lover and archeologist, for the student 
of mosaic techniques, and for those of all faiths who feel a reverence for and 
identification with the historic past of this land. 

In the six years of its publication program, the UNESCO Series has produced 
no volume more significant than this beautiful book. The color plates are superb 
reproductions of details from mosaic floors, principally from the Hefzibah 
Beth-Alpha Synagogue and the Tabgha Church of the Multiplication of Loaves 
and Fishes. As works of art, as examples of mosaic craftsmanship, as religious 
symbolism, and as subjects of archeological scholarship, they are the treasures 
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of a new nation; yet they have never before been made available to a wide 
yublic. 

Israel is a perfect realization of the purposes of the UNESCO World Art 
Series, which has been called by UNESCO's Director General, “the single 
project of which we are most proud.” 

JACKSON, C. P. Bud Baker—T Quarterback. New York 22: Hastings 
House, Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th Street. 1960. 157 pp. $2.95. When Bud 
Baker’s family moved to Florida from Michigan, it was his first chance to play 
senior high-school football. He signed up eagerly to try out for the quarter- 
hack position only to find that he was up against tough opposition for the 
job—no less than the star performer of last year’s team. 

JOHNSON, LILLIAN. Sculpture. New York 18: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 119 W. 40th Street. 1960. 92 pp. $3.95. With this book at hand 
the beginner need not feel frightened about making the first cut on a piece of 
wood or getting the feel for the first time of a malleable lump of clay. The 
author writes clear, step-by-step instructions for making armatures, modeling 
in clay, casting in plaster, and finishing the plaster cast; carving stone, wood, 
and other materials, with the special problems of each; making reliefs, metal 
sculptures, mobiles, and structures. Clearly illustrated with photographs of 
each step and finished objects, this book will enable the student to create some- 
thing of beauty for his continuing pleasure. 

KENNER, HUGH. The Invisible Poet. New York 21: McDowell, 
Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st St. 1960. 347 pp. $5. Though Prufrock is the 
best known poem in English since the Rubaiyat, though there are as many 
handbooks as are needed, and though T. S. Eliot is a Nobel Prize winner and 
a holder of the Order of Merit, he remains the Invisible Poet 45 years after his 
public debut. This Hugh Kenner ascribes to “the nature of his writing, which 
resists elucidation as stubbornly as Alice in Wonderland.” Consequently Mr. 
Kenner has devised a new critical approach to Eliot’s work, designed not to 
explain it but to raise it to visibility. For the first time Eliot’s verse and prose 
are related to the systematic anonymity of their creator, his elaborate program, 
both a temperamental and a strategic necessity, of camouflaging himself as an 
orthodox British man of letters. The hiatus between Old Possum and the 
author of The Waste Land closes. For the first time, also, the pivotal assump- 
tions of his criticism are traced to the philosopher Francis Herbert Bradley, the 
Tennysonian quality of his poetic procedures is uncovered, and the plays are 
located in the curve of his poetic development, instead of being treated as 
either revealed truth or a spent poet’s hobby. The Invisible Poet covers all 
Eliot's work including his newest play, The Elder Statesman. 

The Eliot who emerges from this stereoscopic account is a vastly more inter- 
esting poet than the oracle, medium, or mosaic-worker with which various 
critical mechanisms have hitherto bemused the reader. In supplying an intel- 
ligible image of the 20th century’s most influential literary achievement, Mr. 
Kenner has again broken new ground. 

LANDIS, B. Y. World Religions. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 300 Park Avenue. 1960. 160 pp. 95¢. A brief yet comprehensive 
guide to the history and beliefs of all the chief religions. A paperback. 

LILLIE, A. M. In Unbroken Line. New York 27: Friendship Press, 475 
Riverside Drive. 1960. 135 pp. $2.95. History is the story of people—their 
struggles. their successes, their climb along the rising road toward the realiza- 
tion of their dreams. In this book that story begins with the first days of the 
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Christian church and then traces in detail the story of the adventures of home 
missionaries in the United States. One sees the outreach of the great leaders 
who planted the church in every part of our nation and poured their genius 
into every stream of American life. 

MARCUS, ABRAHAM. Radio Servicing, third edition. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 671 pp. $6. The purpose of this book 
is to teach the theory of the radio receiver and how to service it. The first 
chapter is a brief but intense summary of the various electrical principles 
underlying radio. It may be considered as a sort of refresher course. The 
second chapter deals with the various components and parts, exclusive of 
tubes, to be found in the radio receiver. Not only are these components 
described and pictured, their functions are explained as well. Thus the student 
will learn, for example, why one type of inductor is used in radio-frequency 
circuits and another type in the audio-frequency section. 

The next seven chapters deal with the electron tube as it is encountered 
in radio and test equipment—the term “electron tube” is used rather than 
“radio tube.” The author believes the former term is more descriptive of the 
tube which may be used for other than radio applications. Also, the student 
will find the semiconductor diode and transistor discussed along with the 
electron tube throughout the book. Although these devices are not tubes, 
they function as such and, in many instances, are replacing them. 

Chapter 3 deals with the electron tube itself—its structure and character- 
istics. Here the student will find a discussion of diodes, triodes, tetrodes, 
pentodes, beam power tubes, multielectrode and multiunit tubes. At the end of 
this chapter he will find Service Notes on the defects which may be found in 
electron tubes. Chapter 4 treats of the electron tube as a rectifier. In this 
chapter the various types of rectifier circuits in which the tube may be used 
are discussed. The Service Notes at the end of this chapter deal with defects 
to be found in rectifier tubes. 

In similar manner, the succeeding chapters deal with the electron tube as 
used in detector, amplifier, and oscillator circuits. At the end of each chapter 
there is also a set of Service Notes. 

McCORRY, V. P. Monsignor Connolly of St. Gregory's Parish. New 
York 16; Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Park Avenue. 1960. 211 pp. $3.50. 
St. Gregory’s was a fine parish to live in. At the rectory, of course, resided 
Monsignor Connolly, ruling over his flock with wisdom, dignity, and tolerance— 
and, in time, ruled over by his formidable cook and housekeeper, the tireless 
Teresa Muldoon. 

McCREADY, A. L. Railroad in the Days of Steam. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 155 pp. The story of America’s railroads 
is truly the story of the growth and development of America itself. Fascinating 
in all its aspects, this story illustrates the westering spirit that dominated our 
forebears and carried them across the continent. Following the birth of the 
railroad in Baltimore, in 1827, lines spread west, north, and south, spinning a 
magic web of steel rails which bound the country together, and made it the 
great industrial giant that it is today. 

Nothing has ever seemed to equal the fascination of the days when a little 
eight-wheeler could be seen belching smoke as: it clanked along, dragging a 
train of wooden freight cars or shiny yellow passenger coaches behind it 
Those early years were filled with romance: the thrill of Promontory Point; 
Indian raids; train robberies; the conquering of high mountain ranges; and the 
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long, long trek across the wide prairies. During the Civil War, the importance 
of the railroad for the movement of troops and supplies was immediately recog- 
nized by the armies of both the North and the South. For such military pur- 
poses, the railroads have never been surpassed, as two world wars have 
demonstrated. 

MONROE, M. E., and JEAN STEWART, editors. Alcohol Education for 
the Layman. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 30 Col- 
lege Avenue. 1960. 166 pp. $5. This highly selective bibliography will be 
extremely valuable to the librarian or the layman who wants information about 
the current valid material on beverage alcohol. The items it lists cover such 
phases as the effects of alcohol, the normal use of it in this country, and the 
nature of alcoholism and its treatment. The materials listed here, which include 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and films, have been selected by the editors and 
fully annotated to convey in detail their scope and nature. Anyone can quickly 
assess any given item from the description of it in this bibliography. 

The bibliography contains a detailed subject index which greatly increases 
its value as a reference tool. In addition, there is an author-title index. Par- 
ticularly useful are the recommendations of possible users of each item listed. 
The listing here contains material appropriate for high-school students, college 
students, teachers, and the general adult reader. 

MUSGRAVE, FLORENCE. Sarah Hastings. New York 22: Hastings 
House, Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th Street. 1960. 160 pp. $3. Her father 
was a poorly paid minister who had to move every year or so, and each new 
town seemed more drab and dismal than the last. Sarah never went to the 
same school for a whole term and naturally had no time to make close friends. 

Sarah didn’t really mind the moving and the skimping on clothes and food 
and decent furniture until] the Reverend Hastings was sent to a mining town 
in West Virginia just at the start of World War I. The town was thick with 
coal dust, the people were quarreling among themselves, and the first girl 
Sarah met was a pretty, over-dressed blond who was important in her “crowd” 
and wanted Sarah to realize it. Soon, though, two friends appeared. To Sarah's 
amazement, a tall, good-looking boy asked to call on her; the other was a girl 
who dared to follow her own judgment rather than run with the crowd. This 
appealed to Sarah’s own independent spirit. 

NIVEN, IVAN, and H. S. ZUCKERMAN. An Introduction to the Theory 
of Numbers. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Park Avenue 
South. 1960. 250 pp. $6.25. This book presents a substantially complete 
introduction to the theory of numbers, using a topical (not an historical) 
approach. The basic concepts are covered in the first part of the book, fol- 
lowed by more specialized material in the final three chapters. Intended for 
seniors and beginning graduate students, this textbook contains enough material 
for a full-year course. 

The authors have included a variety of problems, ranging from simple 
numerical problems to additional developments of the theory. The text itself 
is entirely independent of the problems, so that nowhere does a proof of a 
theorem depend on the results of any problem. Many methods of proof have 
been selected, and, as the reader progresses, familiar with more and more 
methods, he will be able to construct accurate proofs by patterning them after 
those given. A bibliography is added for those interested in further exploration 
of the subject. 
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OLSON, GENE. The Ballhawks. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Bldg. 1960. 186 pp. $2.95. Though the contests are real and 
the scoring earnest, sometimes basketball is not what it seems. At Riverside 
High, Mike Lodge finds it the foil for another kind of game, one coached from 
the underside of human consciousness and played via a series of fouls that 
only blind prejudice would fail to recognize. Fresh from Philadelphia and 
formerly of New York, he smells the change in rules the moment the three of 
them—himself, his wife, and the respected MG—enter the quiet Oregon town. 
It’s a change that makes the new head coach regret he ever left the East. 

Paperbound Books in Print. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
West 45th Street. 1960. 333 pp. $2 net postpaid per copy, or $6 for the 
four quarterly issues. Once a slim booklet of just 100 pages, listing 4,500 titles, 
this book now spans the ever-growing paperback field with listings of 9,200 
titles. So great is the growth in this field that the semi-annual issues have 
been abandoned in favor of quarterly revisions that will keep readers com- 
pletely up to date. Since its last revision 3 months ago, the catalog has ex- 
panded from some 6,500 entries to 9,200, reflecting the voluminous output of 
paperbacks today. 

PAYNE, ROBERT, editor. The White Pony. New York 22: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1960. 320 pp. 
75¢. Chinese poetry from the earliest times to the present day—3,000 years— 
newly translated by modern Chinese scholars. A paperback. 

PERKINS, DEXTER. The New Age of Franklin Roosevelt. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1960. 204 pp. $1.75. This 
story shows us many vigorous actors, but not a cast of heroes and villains. 
The form and drama of that era, according to the author, lie in the large 
changes which made it a grand epoch in American history, not in the fact that 
either New Dealers or their enemies were the exclusive champions of pure 
American values. He sees American values emergent from our developing 
institutions, a response to the needs of a compromising, adaptable, decent, and 
hopeful people. The novel institutions, so he tells us, came not from the 
vision of one man or one party but as the complex result of the pragmatism, 
imagination, and passions of F.D.R. and his followers, inhibited and deflected 
by the firmly held principles and interests of those who opposed him and 
hedged about by the indifference of many more—all on an American landscape 
with its own peculiar features. 

RICHARDSON, R. S. The Fascinating World of Astronomy. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1960. 285 pp. 
$5.95. For the layman bewildered by the new scope of exploration, for the 
would-be astronomer, and for everyone who has looked up at the sky and tried 
to comprehend a universe in which our speeding earth is all but lost among 
billions of planets, stars, and whole galaxies, here is a question-and-answer 
book that gives a graphic, over-all picture of astronomy-—its history, its methods, 
its progress, and the riddles still before us. 

In this book—presented through comparisons, simple analogies, photographs, 
and diagrams—the reader first learns what astronomers are and what they do, 
how telescopes work, and the ways in which distances are measured in the sky. 
The nearer, more familiar stars and planets are described in detail, and, as the 
reader begins to visualize our solar system with its almost incalculable distances 
and movements, the author moves on to exciting discussions of comets, aster- 
oids, other galaxies, and constellations. 
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RITCHIE, RITA. Secret Beyond the Mountains. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Park Avenue. 1960. 240 pp. $3.50. Here is all 
the excitement and color of a great Mongol hunt as, for two months, thousands 
of men ride over hundreds of miles through mountains and plains, enduring 
harsh weather, and risking their lives as they face dangerous animals. Here too 
is the companionship of the campfire as the hunters listen to songs of old heroes 
and past battles, as they hold feasts for their friends, or vie with one another 
in wrestling, horse racing, and archery. The author has drawn a detailed 
picture of this little-known aspect of Mongol life in the days of Genghis Khan. 

SANDBURG, HELGA. Measure my Love. New York 21: McDowell, 
Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 6lst St. 1960. $3.50. Helga Sandburg follows The 
Wheel of Earth, which established her as a gifted storyteller and an expressive 
writer on life on American farms, with a novel set in the stark Michigan orchard 
lands some years ago. This book tells the story of Faith Summers, a warm but 
strong-willed young woman, incapable of understanding compromise. 

SAUND, D. S. Congressman from India. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Park Avenue South. 1960. 192 pp. $3.50. Dalip Singh 
Saund is a man absolutely unique on American politics. In 1956, as the result 
of a vigorous and exciting political campaign, he was elected to Congress—the 
tirst Democrat to be elected from his district in Westmorland, California, and 
the first person of Asian extraction ever elected to Congress in the history of 
the United States. In a book that reflects his own candid and forthright nature, 
he tells the remarkable story of his life, from a small village in northern India 
to the halls of Congress in Washington. 

SCHOLZ, JACKSON. The Football Rebels. New York 16: William Mor- 
row and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1960. 251 pp. $2.95. How 
Clint, determined and ingenious, helped the Rebels to win their battle for 
tootball freedom makes an exciting climax to this book, which ties good foot- 
ball action and strong characterizations to a most provocative theme. 

The Second Treasure Chest of Tales. New York 21: McDowell, Obolen- 
sky, Inc., 219 E. 61st Street. 1960. 573 pp. $4.95. This book contains sixteen 
beloved children’s stories—all with complete texts and many with the original 
illustrations. Like the first Treasure Chest, it is one of the most delightful 
compilations and one of the best bargains to be found in children’s literature. 
Included in this volume are two of Edward Lear's capriciously entitled non- 
sense stories and classics such as Pinocchio and The Sleeping Beauty; and a 
variety of tales, poems, and stories. Among the authors are Lewis Carroll, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Jules Verne, Randolph Caldecott, and Charles Perrault. 

SELTMAN, CHARLES. Approach to Greek Art. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 Park Avenue. 1960. 256 pp. $1.65. A re- 
evaluation of Greek Art, illustrated with 112 pages of pictures. A paperback. 

SINDALL, M. A. Matey. New York 10: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue. 1960. 230 pp. $3.25. Thirteen-year-old Britannia Stubbins 
(Brit to her friends, Matey to her father) had never seen the real country— 
her territory was the backstreets of Battersea. But her life was to change 
radically when Dad heard he had been left a “country property.” Off they go 
to their new possessions and the prospect of a country life. 

SHAPIRO, IRWIN. The Story of Yankee Whaling. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc , 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 154 pp. The factual narrative presented 
here brings young readers some of the flavor of this great industry, and tells 
the story of American whaling in terms more exciting than fiction could ever 
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achieve. For history was never meant to be the dull record of the past. It 
should be nothing less than a dramatic re-staging of life itself. 

SNYDER, L. L. The War. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street. 1960. 617 pp. $7.95. This book compresses the entire history of 
World War II into one readable and authoritative volume. It deals with every 
phase of the most destructive war in the history of mankind—from the events 
end causes leading up to it, the battle strategy on both sides to the momentous 
conferences, the war crimes trials, the peace treaty negotiations, and the events 
that followed. 

Thousands of tomes have already been written to explain, describe, analyze 
or re-create the War. But this is the total story. It reflects throughout the 
perspective that only time can bring in its unified analysis of the over-all 
significance of each battle, strategy, campaign, and military and_ political 
figure. 

SONNENBURG, H. W. Plum-Blossom and Kai Lin. New York 22: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 127 pp. $2.95. “You're 
in the service of the honorable Wangtaitai now. She has bought you for five 
dollars and a sack of rice.” The words of the old gate keeper were Plum- 
Blossom’s discovery that she had been sold by her parents as a slave—for them 
a course of desperation following a disastrous flood. However, Plum-Blossom 
was befriended by Kai Lin, the eldest son of her new owners, whose western 
ideas lead him to rebel against many of the traditions of Chinese life. The 
story is about the young people’s adventures under the grim conditions of civil 
war, but the ending is a happy one. 

SPIKE, R. W. Safe in Bondage. New York 27: Friendship Press, 475 
Riverside Drive. 1960. 166 pp. $2.75. When civilization was young on the 
North American continent, the nature of home missions could be readily 
defined. The missionaries who jolted across the Rocky Mountains in a wagon, 
forded icy winter streams in the Midwest, or dogsledded into the white Cana- 
dian North undertook a calling that was hard, exacting, and often dangerous— 
but relatively uncomplicated in objective. They knew that their task was to 
follow trails to all the geographic frontiers, carrying the gospel and the ministry 
of the church to settlers and Indians. It was a time of reaching out. 

STANTON, PAUL. Village of Stars. New York 16: M. S. Mill Company: 
425 Park Avenue South. 1960. $3.75. This book is an absorbing story, 
weaving into one ever-tightening plot exciting scenes of flying, the married 
lives of crew members, the love affair of a Squadron Leader, and the activi- 
ties of diplomatic and military circles—a plot in which the lessening of inter- 
national tension is not the end but the beginning of the real climax. 

STROHM, JOHN, editor. The Golden Garden. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 176 pp. A handbook of gardening and 
outdoor living. It tells how to plant, fe:tilize, prune, and water plants for best 
results. It also contains many ideas on living outdoors and improving the 
grounds. 

SUMNER, W. G. Folkways. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1960. 608 pp. 75¢. This study 
of savage as well as civilized societies shows how customs and mores originate 
in basic human drives and needs. A paperback. 

TALPALAR, MORRIS. The Sociology of Colonial Virginia. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1960. 383 pp. $6. This study 
of the social institutions and cultural values of colonial Virginia contributes to 
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the resolution of several controversial problems and highlights a number of 
important sociological principles. 

THOMPSON, BETTY. Turning World. New York 27: Friendship Press, 
475 Riverside Drive. 1960. 128 pp. $2.95. This book, largely a record of 
the author's experiences and impressions while working in Geneva and New 
York on the staff of the World Council of Churches and during a recent trip 
around the world, describes some of the kinds of witness, unity, and service 
in which churches around the world are engaged. 

United States Government Organization Manual 1960-61. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 817 pp. $1.50. As the 
official organization handbook of the Federal Government, the manual is 
divided into legislative, judicial, and executive sections. The handbook out- 
lines the legislative authority, purpose, and functions of each agency, and 42 
charts delineate the organization of Congress and the executive departments 
and agencies. Listed are the names of more than 4,200 officials. A 58-page 
section gives brief histories of Federal agencies whose functions have been 
abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933. The manual was compiled by 
the Office of the Federal Register of the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration. 

VON BRAUN, WERNHER. First Men to the Moon. New York 17: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1960. 96 pp. $3.95. Stand 
by for take off! You are about to share in the adventures of two young 
American fliers who are the first to plunge into outer space, land on the bleak, 
unknown surface of the moon, and return safely to earth. Here is a fascinating 
dramatization of this first voyage to the moon written by America’s leading 
expert on space exploration. 

VON HAGEN, V. W. World of the Maya. New York 22: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1960. 24 pp. 
30¢. A history of the Mayas and their resplendent civilization that grew out 
of the jungles and wastelands of Central America. A paperback. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. The Ring of the Niebelung. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 Park Avenue. 1960. 384 pp. $1.95. A new 
translation of Wagner's immortal Ring cycle. A paperback. 

WALTRIP, RUFUS and LELA. White Harvest. New York 18: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc., 119 W. 40th Street. 1960. 118 pp. $2.95. 
Susan Mathis is a good sister who keeps dreams bubbling for the younger ones, 
no matter how long the cotton-picking day. As plucky as they come, no matter 
how often Susan’s hopes are dashed, she goes on thinking how fine it would 
be if they had a home of their own. 

WOODHAM-SMITH, CECIL. The Reason Why. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 Park Avenue. 1960. 292 pp. $1.55. A 
recreation of the fantastic personalities and events hehind the immortal Charge 
of the Light Brigade. A paperback. 

WYNDHAM, LEE. Chip Nelson and the Contrary Indians. New York 
22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1960. 100 pp. $2.95. Chip 
Nelson dreaded spending a whole year away from home, and sharing his 
cousin George’s room was no comfort. George made Chip’s life a torture 
because he was afraid of thunderstorms, though Chip had good reason for his 
fears. Chip’s one hope was that he might belong to the Indian Club, with its 
tepee set back of the house. George made that hard, too, until the day of the 
school assembly and the talk about the contrary Indians. 
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Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


Administrative Problems in New Jersey Public-School Districts. Trenton 
25: New Jersey State Department of Education, 175 West State Street. 1960. 
33 pp. Discusses such problems as increases in pupil enrollments, and the 
number of teachers, teachers leaving New Jersey, class size, certification, 
classroom needs, etc. 

Adopted Textbook List 1960-61. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools. 
1960. 74 pp. A list of textbooks—arranged by grades—used in the Minneapolis 
public, elementary and high schools, also includes the current 5-year schedule 
used for readoption or change of textbooks; recommended books for junior and 
serior high-school students in Reading Centers, etc. 

Advanced Placement Program: Course Descriptions. Princeton: College 
Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 592, or 
Los Angeles 27: Box 27896. 1960. 139 pp. $1.50. Contains descriptions of 
the Advance Placement Program and college-level courses for high-school 
students in the advanced placement program. Included are: American History, 
Biology, Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, Mathematics, Physics, 
and Spanish. Also contains examples of examination questions with answer key 
to multiple-choice questions. 

ALLEN, W. H. Television for California Schools. Sacramento: The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 1960. 55 pp. A report of a study made 
for the California State Department of Education. 

American History and Government: Adapted Course. Philadelphia 
Administration Building, Board of Public Education. 1960. 68 pp. A guide 
for teachers with slow learning pupils who are unable to follow successfully 
the curriculum set up for the average and above-average pupils for terms 
1 and 2 in grades 10 to 12. 

Annual Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Schools 1958-59. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Office of the Superintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools. 1960 
48 pp. A series of 77 tables covering phases of the operation of the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 

ARNOLD, E. C. Feature Photos That Sell. New York 17: Morgan and 
Morgan Inc., 101 Park Avenue. 1960. 96 pp. $1.95. Includes 365 “assign- 
ments” for proven money-making pictures classified by season so that the 
photographer can always shoot and submit the right picture at the right time 
In addition to the daily picture ideas, there are 91 inspiring photographs that 
editors have bought, together with helpful pointers on why they are successful 
The book also has expert advice on how the photographer can generate and 
carry out his own picture ideas. There are professional tips on how to prepare 
prints to make the best use of them every day of the year. 

Atomic Energy Commission, Radioisotopes in Science and Industry. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 188 pp. (7%”" 
x 10%”). $1.25. This report summarizes the Commission’s Isotopes Develop- 
ment Program which is aimed toward accelerating the peaceful uses of radia- 
tion and reactor byproducts. It cites some of the major milestones in isotopes 
development; the uses of radioisotopes and radiation in agriculture and plant 
studies; the impact of radioisotopes on medical diagnosis and therapy; the 
utilization of radioisotopes in physical and chemical research; the impact of 
radioisotopes on life science research; the development of new applications for 
using radioisotopes; the applications of radiation; training programs regarding 
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utilization of radioisotopes; the radioisotope production program; and safety 
programs for radioisotope utilization. 

The appendices include data on the distribution of radioactive isotopes; 
research contracts let to further radioisotope utilization; a film list; and the 
Commission regulations relating to radiation and radioisotope usage. 

BABBIDGE, H. D. Student Financial Aid. Washington 9, D. C.: The 
American College Personnel Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
1960. 60 pp. $1.50. Provides information on financing a college education— 
measuring student need, gift scholarships, loan assistance, student employment, 
and non-institutional and miscellaneous forms of aid. 

Background of Heads of Government Conference 1960. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 487 pp. $1.25. Contains docu- 
ments of the period 1955 to 1959 covering the principal developments leading 
to the May 1960 Paris Conference of the heads of governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union. 

BAILEY, T. D. A Guide: Internal Accounting for School Activities. 
Tallahassee, Florida: State Department of Education. 1960. 72 pp. 50¢. 
Designed to give assistance to school administrators in the proper handling of 
school activities monies. 

BAUER, W. W., et al., editors. Report of the 7th National Conference of 
Physicians and Schools. Chicago 10: American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street. 1960. 144 pp. $1. This report contains the consensus of 
representatives of medicine, education, and public health on important issues 
in school health and physical education. 

Books and Pamphlets. Chicago 11: American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street. 1960. 32 pp. A catalog of more than 200 titles of publica- 
tions of the American Library Association. 

BREWSTER, R. E. (Guidance Workers Certification Requirements. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 108 pp. 35¢. 
Outlines by states the legal certification requirement of guidance workers. 

BROWN, K. E., and J. J. KINSELLIA. Analysis of Research in the 
Teaching of Mathematics 1957 and 1958. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1960. 56 pp. 25¢. A summary and analysis of the 
research in the teaching of mathematics that have been reported to the United 
States Office of Education during the calendar years 1957 and 1958. 

BROWN, W. C. Aerospace Periodicals for Teachers and Pupils. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Aerospace Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education. 1960. 6 pp. circular. Free (single 
copy). An annotated list of sources of information. 

—, and R. E. BREWSTER. Air Transportation and Management 
Courses. Washington 25, D. C.: Aerospace Education, U. §. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 1960. 10 pp. Free 
(single copy). Information concerning courses offered in 63 colleges and 
universities in 28 states and the District of Columbia. 

————, and R. E. BREWSTER. Selected Aerospace Career and Scholar- 
ship Reference Sources. Washington 25, D. C.: Willis C. Brown, Specialist 
for Aerospace Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1960. 6 pp. Circular. Free (single copy). An annotated list of sources of 
information. 
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BRYAN, M. M., editor. Co-Curricular Activities. Plainfield: Lester D. 
Beers, 1035 Kenyon Avenue. 1959. 100 pp. $1. Some helps and hints for 
teachers and sponsors. This 1959 Yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary- 
School Teachers’ Association presents not only the underlying philosophy of 
the co-curricular program, but also reports many interesting examples that 
have been developed in co-curricular programs in secondary schools in and 
around New Jersey. Also available from the same source at $1 per copy is 
Facilitating In-Service Growth for High-School Teachers. (1960. 63 pp.) the 
1960 Yearbook. This discusses the teacher's role, promising practices, group 
processes, evaluating the progress, current trends, and significant research. 

BURROWS, R. B. Radio and Television Listening and Reading Habits 
of Children in Monongalia County, West Virginia. Columbus 10: Ohio State 
University Press. 1960. 47 pp. An audience survey involving 2,996 usable 
questionnaires—894 from grades 1 through 6, 788 from grades 7-9, and 1,314 
from grades 10-12. 

BUTTERWECK, J. S., and K. H. SPESSARD. The Unified Curriculum: 
A Case Study—Grades 7-8. New York 16: Rinehart and-Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue. 1960. 60 pp. An account of a curriculum designed for 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. Deals with the experiences that pupils have 
in a core class, planned cooperatively by a core team, and implemented by a 
core teacher. 

Career Guidance for Girls. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education. 1960. 127 pp. Provides assistance to secondary-school counselors, 
teachers, and administrators in the development of realistic career planning 
for girls. 

CLINCHY, EVANS, editor. Profiles of Significant Schools. New York 22: 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue. 1960. Free. 
Design to acquaint school administrators and school boards with some of the 
latest developments in school planning and design. A booklet each has been 
prepared on Wayland Senior High School, Wayland, Massachusetts (28 
pages); North Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown, Maryland (19 pages); 
and Newton South High School, Newton, Massachusetts (28 pages). 

COLE, LUELLA. Students’ Guide to Efficient Study. New York 16: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue. 1960. 75 pp. $1. Pre- 
sents in brief form th. ‘ew really essential principles of efficient study. 

Committee on Educational Finance. Taxes Contribute to Progress. Wash- 
ington 6. D. C.: Nation.] Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1960. 23 pp. 50¢. The term “taxpaying ability” is a complex of many factors. 
One of these factors—not always recognized—is the willingness of people to 
pay taxes. Willingness is closely related to understanding; that is, to the extent 
people are informed as to the purposes and values of public services. For the 
purpose of helping to build understanding of why taxes are necessary, the 
Committee on Educational Finance has been exploring the possibility of devel- 
oping readable publications on “The Story of Taxes.” 

COOK; MORRISON; TRYTEEN; and WHALE. Junior High Typing. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1960. 
80 pp. $1.12. A workbook of problems, projects, and papers. 

The Cost of a Schoolhouse. New York 22: Educational Facilities ‘Labora- 
tories, 477 Madison Avenue. 1960. 144 pp. Free. Here is the latest word on 
needs and on recommendations. All phases of a school building program are 
discussed in relation to cost and economy. 
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Dietetics as a Profession. Chicago 11: The American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue. 1960. 36 pp. 25¢. Presents brief descriptions 
of positions representing aspects of dietetics in many occupational fields. 

DIRKS, A. W., and K. E. ANDERSON. A Study of Questionnaire Re- 
sponses from Kansas High-School Participants and Non-Participants in the 
National Merit Scholarship Testing Program. Lawrence, Kansas: University of 
Kansas Press, 114 Flint Hall. 1960. 28 pp. Compares opinions and evalua- 
tions of the high-school program of studies of 4,675 Kansas high-school seniors 
who took the National Merit SQT with those of 1,028 non-Merit participants. 

Educating for Economic Competence. Washington 6, D. C.: ASCD, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 83 pp. 
$1. Suggests principles and practices which have proved effective in improv- 
ing economic education from the primary grades through high school; provides 
examples in depth rather than a survey of specific techniques. 

Education for the Atomic Age. New York 22: Smith, Hagel and Knudsen, 
Inc., 30 East 60th Street. 1960. 22 pp. 25¢. A symposium on education. 

FEINGOLD, N. S. Publications on Occupations and Industries. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: B’Nai B’Rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W. 1960. 16 pp. $4 per year, on a subscription basis, issued quarterly. 
An annotated bibliography of current literature on educational and vocational 
guidance. 

For a Better-Read, Better-Informed America. New York 18: National 
Library Week, 24 W. 40th Street. 1960. 24 pp. Reports on participation in 
National Library Week and descriptions of some of the activities. 

FRAZIER, ALEXANDER, editor. Freeing Capacity To Learn. Wash- 
ington 6. D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 102 pp. 
$1. Presents papers and reports from the fourth ASCD Research Institute to 
help teachers understand some of the research findings that bear on creating 
better answers to problems in this area. 

—, and H. E. WIGREN, editors. Opportunities for Learning: Guide- 
lines for Television. Washington 6, D. C.: Division Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service, National Education Association. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 
79 pp. $1.50. This report presents the findings of a group of noted educators 
who met recently in Washington for a seminar on effective program planning 
for television. If educational television is to become a completely satisfactory 
tool for teaching in the future, program planners must capitalize on its unique 
contributions, make their presentations more than mere talking textbooks, and 
involve the learner to the extent that he will be stimulated to continue studying 
on his own. 

The group found that too often educational programs over-emphasize direct 
teaching. there is too much answer-giving and not enough question-asking, and 
often there is little student involvement. The report also recommends that more 
programs should be built around the needs of individual and small groups 
rather than for mass audiences, and flexibility in timing and scheduling should 
be maintained which does not necessarily conform to commercial time patterns 
or formats. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville 5: George Peabody 
College for Teacher. 1960. 252 pp. $1.50. This tenth edition lists materials 
seldom costing more than 50 cents. It contains 3,633 entries classified under 
about 300 common subject or unit headings with extensive cross-reference. 
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Free and Inexpensive Pictures, Pamphlets, and Packets for Air-Space Age 
Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 1960. 28 pp. Free (single copy). An annotated 
list of free and inexpensive aids for air-space age education. 

GARDNER, E. F., and G. G. THOMPSON. Syracuse Scales of Social 
Relations. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Avenue. 1960. 
Available in three levels: elementary grades 5 and 6; junior high school grades 
7-9; and senior high grade 10-12. Each level, package of 35, $4.90. This new 
sociometric device for interpreting pupil and group behavior in the classroom 
is the product of five years of study and research in the field of human rela- 
tions and morale in small groups. The research was partially subsidized by 
the Group Psychology Branch of the Office of Naval Research. 

Syracuse Scales hold considerable promise for better understanding of social 
needs within instructional and other organized groups. Ths information yielded 
by the pupils’ responses enables the teacher and counselor to offer more effec- 
tive and informed guidance and to anticipate personality conflicts before they 
cause serious damage. A Manual contains a full description of the test; direc- 
tions for administering, scoring, and interpreting the scores; suggestions for 
using the results; and data on the construction and standardization of this 
unique instrument for interpreting interpersonal relations in reference to a 
normative group. 

GODBEY, E. T. The Governors of Kentucky and Education 1780-1852. 
Lexington: College of Education, University of Kentucky. 1960. 122 pp. $1. 
Traces the influence of Kentucky’s early governors upon public education. 

GOESSL, V. S., editor. Money Management, Your Food Dollar. Chicago 1: 
Household Finance Corporation of Canada, Presidential Plaza. 1960. 40 
pp. 15¢. Emphasizes that each family must decide on the basis of its indi- 
vidual circumstances whether it is best to buy foods partially or completely 
prepared or whether to do all preparation in the home. Time, energy, money, 
skill and equipment available to the family are resources to consider in reaching 
this decision. 

A Guide for Teachers of American History in the Modified Curriculum. 
Terms 1, 2, and 3 (Tentative). Philadelphia: Administration Building, Board 
of Public Education. 1960. 48 pp. Written for teachers of pupils of such 
limited ability that they have been assigned to the modified curriculum—pupils 
of low IQs and low reading and mathematics score. 

A Guide to Teaching Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Grades 
7-12. Minneapolis 13: Minneapolis Public Schools, Administration Building, 
807 Northeast Broadway. 1960. 118 pp. $3. This guide, which is the second 
of a series of curriculum guides in health, safety, physical education, and 
recreation, represents the work of teachers in health and physical education at 
the secondary level; coaches; special service personnel including nurses, visit- 
ing teachers, special service teachers, dental hygienists, consultants in health, 
safety, physical education, and recreation. The first of the series, a curriculum 
guide for elementary schools in health and physical education, was presented 
to elementary schools during 1958-59. 

Among the highlights of both the elementary and secondary guides which 
are of specific value to an on-going program of health, safety, and physical 
education in the schools is a scope and sequence chart, which includes the 
emphasis by grade of all activities from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. Also included are a growth and development chart and the statement of 
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objectives patterned specifically for health and physical education upon which 
the entire program has been based. 

Also highlighted in the new secondary Guide is the “grade by grade” con- 
tent, with a statement of basic guides, major emphases and unit activities in 
physical education, and health and safety course outlines for the ninth and 
eleventh grades. 

Interesting highlights of this Guide for secondary teachers are: a list of field 
trips in the area of health and safety, and procedures for setting up such 
trips and a list of resource personnel who are available to help teachers set up 
units in the various areas of health and safety and, if requested, to discuss 
problems of interest to pupils in the classroom. A list of films organized by 
units of study in health and safety has been prepared to accompany the Guide. 
In addition, several resource units are available in the areas of mental health, 
tuberculosis education, cancer education, personal relationships, civil defense, 
and the like. , 

HAMILTON, H. H. The Educational Value of Pupil Activities. Austin 
12: The Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton Hall. 1960. 36 pp. 
$1. An appraisal of parts of the student activity program in selected secondary 
schools, matching outcomes against objectives. 

HATCH, W. R., and ANN BENNET. Effectiveness in Teaching. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1960. 33 pp. 20¢. Deals 
with recent research on teaching effectiveness and thus bears upon the critical 
problem of staff utilization. 

HAWS, R. W., and C. J. SCHAEFER. Manufacturing in the School Shop. 
Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th Street. 1960. 72 pp. 
Designed to aid the student not only in making things, but also in giving him 
an appreciation of our complex, modern manufacturing system and stimulating 
him to find answers to important questions encountered in his work. 

HEATH, MONROE. Great American Rivers at a Glance. Redwood City, 
California: Pacific Coast Publishers, 1023 Chestnut Street. 1960. 35 pp. 
(8%" x 11"). $1. Describes 30 rivers of the United States—text and pictures. 

HERZOG, J. D., editor. Preparing College Graduates To Teach in Schools. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W. 1960. 57 pp. A directory of a Fifth-year program in elemen- 
tary and secondary education designed primarily for persons who did not pre- 
pare for teaching as undergraduates. 

HILTON, M. E., editor. Guide to Guidance. Syracuse 10: Syracuse 
University. 1959. 54 pp. A selected bibliography and annotation of 1958 
publications of interest to deans, counselors, advisers, teachers, administrators. 
Each annotation is a concise statement of theme or content of the reference. 
The 1960 edition will be available in March 1961. 


JOHNSTON, M. C., and E. M. EATON. Source Material for Secondary 
School Teachers of Foreign Languages. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1960. 26 pp. 20¢. An annotated list of sources of professional 
and instructional materials applicable to foreign language teaching for the 
junior and senior high-school teacher. 

KEY, NORMAN. Status of Driver Education in the United States. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Commission on Safety Education of National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 84 pp. $2. A study of 
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courses as described by state and local school systems in response to a special 
inquiry. 

KING, P. E. Programming Guide for the Electronic Classroom. New York 
11: Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 126 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 10 pp. Free. 
Suggests solutions to the important problem of how to find time to supervise 
effectively a language lab, while retaining the “freedom to teach.” 

KIPFER, J. F. Michigan School Mental Health Project. Detroit 1: Mich- 
igan Society for Mental Health, Inc., 153 East Elizabeth. 1959. 33 pp. Sum- 
marizes the first three years of this project to help the schools of Michigan 
make the learning environment and conditions such as to insure the develop- 
ment of mental health among school youth by providing special training and 
assistance in mental health education for teachers and other school personnel. 

KLINGE, P. E. A University Summer Program for Gifted Science Stu- 
dents. Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore. 1960. 59 pp. $1.25. 
Analyzes the objectives of the program and the extent to which these goals 
are being attained with the view to serve as a guide and to encourage other 
colleges and universities to undertake similar programs. 

LARSON, C. A. California’s Need for Teachers, 1959-1971. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education. 1960. 56 pp. An annual study of 
supply and demand. 

LEVERTON, R. M. A Girl and Her Figure. Chicago 6: National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street. 1959. 36 pp. Free. Contains information 
for teenage girls. 

Magazines in the Classroom. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 32 pp. 40¢. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association conducted the study, which 
focused specifically on the various ways outstanding teachers have evolved to 
use the magazine as a teaching aid. 

MAGNUSON, H. W., and P. J. TASHNOVIA. Salaries of Certified Em- 
ployees in California Public Schools, 1959-1960. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1960. 18 pp. The annual survey of the salaries of 
full-time public school certificated employees in California. 

MALE, G. A. Teacher Education in The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 204 pp. 
70¢. Contains helpful information on many phases of comparative and inter- 
national education. 

MARTIN, W. E. Facilities and Equipment for Science and Mathematics. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 136 pp. (9” 
x 11%”) $1. Deals primarily with the official requirements and recommenda- 
tions of state departments of education in regard to facilities, equipment, and 
instructional material for science and mathematics at the elementary and 
secondary levels of public schools. 

MASSON, FRANCIS, and J. B. WHITELY. Barriers to Trade Between 
Canada and the United States. Washington 9, D. C.: National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 1960. 108 pp. $2. Points out 
that tariffs are the “principal barriers” to an increase in the present $7 billion 
annual trade. However, much of the present total, it is noted, is comprised 
of duty-free entries into both countries: two fifths of Canadian purchases from 
the United States enter without duty and three fifths of United States purchases 
from its northern neighbor are duty free. 
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Mathematics and Industrial Arts Education. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1960. 110 pp. (8%” x 11”). A guide in mathe- 
matics courses relating to industrial arts and the practical appreciation of 
mathematics in each area of industrial arts in grade seven through twelve. 

Mathematics and Your Career, revised. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1960. 9 pp. Contains facts about jobs and their 
educational requirements as related to mathematics. 

MAUL, RAY. Class Size in Urban Elementary Schools, 1959-60. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 1960. 
24 pp. 50¢. The fourth in a series of biennial studies designed to provide 
up-to-date information on class size in the elementary school. 

. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1960. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1960. 48 pp. $1. This thirteenth annual study reports the extent and nature 
of the teacher shortage; provides up-to-date information en the number of new 
candidates produced by the universities and colleges for each type of public- 
school teaching position; emphasizes the need for better distribution of new 
candidates among the teaching fields; describes the kinds of positions filled by 
new teachers entering the profession; and points up the limitations of local 
districts in competing for new college graduates. 

MEANS, L. E. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in California 
Junior Colleges. Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1960. 
120 pp. A study of programs, services, and facilities. 

Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Memorial Center, Purdue University. 1960. 28 pp. A brochure to provide 
the information necessary to help schools in the area determine whether they 
wish to participate in the program. It also is designed to give the schools, the 
press, and others nationally a general overview of an experiment that has obvi- 
ous important implications for American education. 

MITCHELL, J. P., and A. K. LEOPOLD. Part-Time Employment for 
Women. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 59 pp. 
30¢. Discusses the jobs they hold, why they work part time, duration of their 
employment, and a look into the future. 

Modern Language Instruction in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Pittsburgh: 
Board of Public Education, 155 Administration Building. 1960. 200 pp. De- 
scribes programs in specific schools in elementary and secondary schools of the 
city. 

MOTLEY, A. W. Stay in School! Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1960. Free. A four-page pictorial folder. 

MUNSE, A. R., and E. P. McLOONE. Public School Finance Programs 
of the United States, 1957-58. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1960. 283 pp. (9%” x 11%”) $2. This is a report on the sources of 
funds for public education in the United States. This study points out that local 
school board appropriate about 55% of the total revenue for public education; 
state legislatures, about 41%; and Congress appropriate Federal funds which 
amount to approximately 4% of the cost of public education. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. May 1960. 63 pp. 60¢. 
Contains articles on financial rewards of teaching, salaries of school adminis- 
trators, retirement allowances, etc. 
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courses as described by state and local school systems in response to a special 
inquiry. 

KING, P. E. Programming Guide for the Electronic Classroom. New York 
11: Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 126 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 10 pp. Free. 
Suggests solutions to the important problem of how to find time to supervise 
effectively a language lab, while retaining the “freedom to teach.” 

KIPFER, J. F. Michigan School Mental Health Project. Detroit 1: Mich- 
igan Society for Mental Health, Inc., 153 East Elizabeth. 1959. 33 pp. Sum- 
marizes the first three years of this project to help the schools of Michigan 
make the learning environment and conditions such as to insure the develop- 
ment of mental health among school youth by providing special training and 
assistance in mental health education for teachers and other school personnel. 

KLINGE, P. E. A University Summer Program for Gifted Science Stu- 
dents. Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore. 1960. 59 pp. $1.25. 
Analyzes the objectives of the program and the extent to which these goals 
are being attained with the view to serve as a guide and to encourage other 
colleges and universities to undertake similar programs. 

LARSON, C. A. California’s Need for Teachers, 1959-1971. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education. 1960. 56 pp. An annual study of 
supply and demand. 

LEVERTON, R. M. A Girl and Her Figure. Chicago 6: National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street. 1959. 36 pp. Free. Contains information 
for teenage girls. 

Magazines in the Classroom. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 32 pp. 40¢. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association conducted the study, which 
focused specifically on the various ways outstanding teachers have evolved to 
use the magazine as a teaching aid. 

MAGNUSON, H. W., and P. J. TASHNOVIA. Salaries of Certified Em- 
ployees in California Public Schools, 1959-1960. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1960. 18 pp. The annual survey of the salaries of 
full-time public school certificated employees in California. 

MALE, G. A. Teacher Education in The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 204 pp. 
70¢. Contains helpful information on many phases of comparative and inter- 
national education. 

MARTIN, W. E. Facilities and Equipment for Science and Mathematics. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 136 pp. (9 
x 11%”) $1. Deals primarily with the official requirements and recommenda- 
tions of state departments of education in regard to facilities, equipment, and 
instructional material for science and mathematics at the elementary and 
secondary levels of public schools. 

MASSON, FRANCIS, and J. B. WHITELY. Barriers to Trade Between 
Canada and the United States. Washington 9, D. C.: National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 1960. 108 pp. $2. Points out 
that tariffs are the “principal barriers” to an increase in the present $7 billion 
annual trade. However, much of the present total, it is noted, is comprised 
of duty-free entries into both countries: two fifths of Canadian purchases from 
the United States enter without duty and three fifths of United States purchases 
from its northern neighbor are duty free. 
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Mathematics and Industrial Arts Education. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1960. 110 pp. (8%” x 11”). A guide in mathe- 
matics courses relating to industrial arts and the practical appreciation of 
mathematics in each area of industrial arts in grade seven through twelve. 

Mathematics and Your Career, revised. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1960. 9 pp. Contains facts about jobs and their 
educational requirements as related to mathematics. 

MAUL, RAY. Class Size in Urban Elementary Schools, 1959-60. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 1960. 
24 pp. 50¢. The fourth in a series of biennial studies designed to provide 
up-to-date information on class size in the elementary school. 

. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1960. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1960. 48 pp. $1. This thirteenth annual study reports the extent and nature 
of the teacher shortage; provides up-to-date information on the number of new 
candidates produced by the universities and colleges for-each type of public- 
school teaching position; emphasizes the need for better distribution of new 
candidates among the teaching fields; describes the kinds of positions filled by 
new teachers entering the profession; and points up the limitations of local 
districts in competing for new college graduates. 

MEANS, L. E. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in California 
Junior Colleges. Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1960. 
120 pp. A study of programs, services, and facilities. 

Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Memorial Center, Purdue University. 1960. 28 pp. A brochure to provide 
the information necessary to help schools in the area determine whether they 
wish to participate in the program. It also is designed to give the schools, the 
press, and others nationally a general overview of an experiment that has obvi- 
ous important implications for American education. 

MITCHELL, J. P., and A. K. LEOPOLD. Part-Time Employment for 
Women. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 59 pp. 
30¢. Discusses the jobs they hold, why they work part time, duration of their 
employment, and a look into the future. 

Modern Language Instruction in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Pittsburgh: 
Board of Public Education, 155 Administration Building. 1960. 200 pp. De- 
scribes programs in specific schools in elementary and secondary schools of the 
city. 

MOTLEY, A. W. Stay in School! Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1960. Free. A four-page pictorial folder. 

MUNSE, A. R., and E. P. McLOONE. Public School Finance Programs 
of the United States, 1957-58. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1960. 283 pp. (9%” x 113%”) $2. This is a report on the sources of 
funds for public education in the United States. This study points out that local 
school board appropriate about 55% of the total revenue for public education; 
state legislatures, about 41%; and Congress appropriate Federal funds which 
amount to approximately 4% of the cost of public education. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. May 1960. 63 pp. 60¢. 
Contains articles on financial rewards of teaching, salaries of school adminis- 
trators, retirement allowances, etc. 
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NEUDLING, C. L., and J. H. BLESSING. Graduate General Humanities 
Programs. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 132 
pp. 50¢. Presents the characteristics of existing general education programs 
in the humanities for comparison and appraisal. 

New Developments in High School Science Teaching. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1960. 108 pp. $1.50. Reports new and promising practices in science teach- 
ing, grades 7-12; provides information on science seminars, new programs in 
general science, earth science, physical science, biology science, chemistry, and 
physic; and describes methods of extending the school program to out-of-school 
hours, and of enlisting government-industry-college aid to secondary science 
teaching. 

New Horizons on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1960. 40 pp. 25¢ (single copy). This is a preliminary report of major recom- 
mendations and proposals for action growing out of the project, New Horizons 
in Teacher Education and Professional Standards, a special project of the 
National Education Association proposed and carried out by the Association's 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. A full 
report of the project, with detailed analyses and illustrations of the recom- 
mendations, will be published in book form at a later date. A most important 
aspect of a project of this kind is what happens to proposals emanating from 
it. The NCTEPS believes that groups and individuals within and outside of 
the profession of teaching will want to study critically this statement of pre- 
liminary recommendations. 

NEYHART, A. E. and H. L. Instructor's Outline for Safe Winter Driving. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Automobile Association, 1712 G. Street, N.W. 
1960. 30 pp. Single copy free. For use by driver education instructors. 

NORRIS, WILLA. Red Lips in the Classroom. New York 17: Occu- 
Press, 489 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 11 pp. $2.80 per set (7 copies). An assembly 
play in which a junior high-school daughter’s use of make-up causes family 
shake up. Also from the same source at $2.80 for set of 7 copies is Scholar- 
ships—For Whom? By Gertrude Forrester, an assembly play in which a mother 
seeks a college scholarship for her son. Write for complete list of information 
on 26 other assembly-type plays. 

OBOURN, E. S.: C. L. KOELSCHE; K. E. BROWN; and D. W. 
SNADER. General Facilities and Equipment. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1960. 79 pp. 30¢. A report of a study undertaken 
to supply data in facilities and equipment, helpful in pointing out shortages as 
well as preferences in science and mathematics. Part I of Science and Mathe- 
matics in Public High Schools, 1958. 

Occupational Distribution. A Factor in Educational Planning (6 pp.); 
What Is Distributive Education? (8 pp.); and New Developments and Their 
Impacts (12 pp.). Washington 5, D. C.: American Vocational Association, 
Inc. 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 1960. These 3 pamphlets present briefly 
facts that one should know about distributive education and the part it plays in 
our economy. 

O'CONNOR, PATRICIA. Modern Foreign Languages in High School. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 55 pp. 25¢. 
Gives the rationale of a period of exclusively aural-oral work along with prac- 
tical ways of planning and conducting pre-reading instruction. 
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OGG, ELIZABETH. Jobs and Futures in Mental Health Work. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street. 1960. 28 pp. 
25¢. Outlines job opportunities, educational requirements, and remuneration. 

1200 Questions. Chicago 54: Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
510 Merchandise Mart Plaza. 1960. 64 pp. $1. A series of 1200 questions 
classified under 12 areas of knowledge with page references for the answers in 
the World Book Encyclopedia—for student and adult use. 

PEOPLES, J. M., and A. J. SCOTT. Teacher's Manual for “Men and 
Nations.” Cleveland 2: The World Publishing Company, 2231 West 110 Street. 
1059. 140 pp. Contains an introduction, notes, and suggestions for the teacher; 
an annotated list of suggested readings related to each of the 10 parts of the 
textbook; an annotated listing of audio-visual materials similarily related to each 
of the parts of the textbooks; and answers to each of chapter reviews. 

A Workbook by John M. Peoples is also available to supplement the text- 
book, Men and Nations, by Rogers, Adams, and Brown. The major purposes 
of it are (1) to help the student organize his learnings; to-see the relationships 
of events, ideas, and trends; and (2) to provide reviews on key points. 

Also available are Objective Tests. There are 100 items (matching and 
multiple choice) from each of the 10 parts of the textbook. Tests are sold in 
64-page booklets with the pages perforated. An answer key is also available. 

Pittsburgh Schools. Volume XXXIV, Numbers 3-4. Pittsburgh: Board 
of Public Education, 155 Administration Building. 1960. 160 pp. Discussion 
of the use of radio and television in the Pittsburgh Public Schools written by 
teachers, supervisors, and directors. 

PRINGLE, K. S., editor. Recommendations: Composite Report of Forum 
Findings. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 95 pp. 
35¢. Recommendations made at the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

Profiles of Significant Schools. New York 22: Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue. 1960. Free. A series of reports on 
school buildings to show why the school was designed as it was, and how it 
was designed and built. Reports included are Montrose Elementary School, 
Laredo, Texas (20 pp.); Ruch Township High School, Rich Township, Illinois 
(28 pp.); A&M Consolidated Senior High School, College Station, Texas (20 
pp.); and Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California (24 pp). 

Program of In-Service Courses. Brooklyn 1: Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street. 1960. 177 pp. Descriptions of courses available to teacher 
of New York City for in-service training. 

Rankings of the States, 1960. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association; Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 43 pp. 
75¢. Shows how the public schools of one state compare with those of another 
~66 ranks shown. 

Reading for Enjoyment and Information. Philadelphia: 155 Administra- 
tion Building, Philadelphia Public Schools. 1960. 14 pp. A guide book for 
ninth-grade readers. 

Relation of Religion to Public Education, a reprint. New York 27: De- 
partment of Publications, National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive. 
1960. 36 pp. 10¢. A committee of 100 persons from 27 denominational boards 
of education seeking answers to the question, under leadership of Superinten- 
dent Jordan L. Larson, Mount Vernon, New York, a past-President of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Their proposals are reported 
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in “Relation of Religion to Public Education,” in the April 1960 issue of the 
International Journal of Religious Education. 

Report to the Congress on Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Children’s Bureau, National Institute of Mental Health. 1960. 54 pp. Dis- 
cusses trends; factors related to delinquincy; means of treatment, control, and 
prevention; research, evaluation, and training; summary; and recommendations 

Reports and Speeches of the Fifth Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
the Social Studies. New Haven 7, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 143 Elm 
Street. 1960. 58 pp. $1. A general summary of the substantive matter of the 
Conference, based in some instances on outlines, rough drafts, and advance 
summaries, and in other instances on a formally prepared final copy of the 
address as it was delivered. The first session dealt with the problem of whether 
to attempt a narrative history, one which confronts specific problems at greater 
depth. The second session was an attempt to show how three overlapping and 
yet distinct disciplines—history, economics, and political science—approved a 
given problem in the American experience. The third and final session discussed 
what the junior high school should achieve and what the teacher can do to 
define and further desirable goals. 

Reviews of College Board Tests from the “Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook.” New York 27: College Entrance Examination Board, 475 Riverside 
Drive. 1959. 40 pp. Free. A review of the College Board’s Admission tests 
and the Advanced Placement Examinations reprinted from the Fifth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. 

Review of the Secondary-School Physics Program of the Physical Science 
Studu Committee. Watertown 72, Massachusetts: Educational Services, Inc., 
Physical Science Study Committee, 164 Main Street. 1960. 47 pp. A report 
of the program initiated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

RINKER, FLOYD. Council for a Television Course in the Humanities 
Its Concept and Development. Boston 16: The Council for a Television Course 
in the Humanities for Secondary Schools. Inc., 183 Commonwealth Avenue 
1960. 86 pp. $1. An explanation of philosophies and methods, and account 
of results; and a balanced appraisal of a series of 12 filmed lessons in humani- 
ties. This is a summary report of this pilot series of a full-year course that was 
televised to thousands of high-school] students in eastern Massachusetts and in 
St. Louis. Missouri. 

ROWE, BARBARA; C. D. HAMILTON; M. S. HALE, JR.; and R. B 
AMUTZ. Florida Association of Colleges and Universities. Pensacola: Henry 
Ashmore, Pensacola Junior College. 1959. 62 pp. Proceeding of the 26th 
annual meeting on articulation between high school and colleges in the subject 
area fields of the social studies. 

Sabbatical Leave Practices of Representative Educational Agencies. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
1960. 53 pp. Free (single copy). Describes sabbatical leave practices in 
school districts, colleges and universities, state departments of education, and 
state education associations. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for School Administrators, 1959-60, Urban 
Districts 30,000 to 99,999 in Population. Washington 6, D. C.: Research 
Division, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth, N.W. 1960 ( April) 
75¢. Deals with maximum salaries scheduled for school building and central 
office administrators in 197 of the large urban school districts 30,000-99,999 
in population. 
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Sample Lesson Plans for Literature: Grades 7, 8, and 9. Philadelphia: 
Administrative Building, Philadelphia Public Schools. 1960. 14 pp. Contains 
three lesson plans on Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain; Rivers of the Wolves by 
Stephen W. Meader; and Nancy Hanks, a poem. 

SAMS, W. E. Aviation Education and the Space Age. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 1960. 80 pp. A guide for teachers. 
This guide reports briefly on several types of aviation education programs that 
have met with success in the public school system of California, including the 
elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, and junior colleges. Refer- 
ence is also made to aeronautics programs in institutions of higher learning 
and teacher education activities of state colleges that involve plans for the 
use of aviation materials in school curriculums. 

SCHACHT, J. F., and R. C. MCLENNAN. Brief Units in Solid Geometry. 
New York 17: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 
76 pp. 64¢. Presents the most important concepts of solid geometry, either as 
theorems or as exercises. ; 


SCARFE, N. V. Conflicting Ideas in Teacher Education. Columbus 10: 
Publications Office, Ohio State University. 1960. 47 pp. $1. Defines in broad 
terms the nature of good teaching and illustrates this with a discussion of 
educational television. The author then sets forth the principles that should 
guide those responsible for the education of teachers. 

Science and Engineering in American Industry: Report on a 1956 Survey. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 126 pp. 70¢. 
Reports a comprehensive survey of funds and personnel for industrial research 
and development, giving information on the nature, scope, and other charac- 
teristics of scientific activities in the various major sectors of the economy— 
private industry, government, colleges and universities, and other non profit 
institutions. 


Sharing Educational Services. Oneonta, New York: 215 Home Economics 
Building, State University College of Education. 1960. 20 pp. 50¢. An 
over-all description of the Catskill area project in Small School Design financed 
by grants from the Fund for Advancement of Education—a project searching 
for theory and techniques that will improve the variety and quality of educa- 
tion in rural schools. Twenty-seven schools were involved, ranging in enroll- 
ment from 250 to 1,100 pupils (kindergarten through high school). 


SHEPHERD, E. M. How To Sponsor Student Activities. Commerce, 
Texas: Shepherd Publication, 2405 Campbell Street. 1960. 92 pp. $1.50. 
A handbook for secondary-school teachers. This handbook provides a back- 
ground of suggestions for in-service training and contains many practical sug- 
gestions, as well as rating sheets throughout the book, helpful in gauging the 
growth and progress of activities. 

Simulation in Administrative Training. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1960. 46 pp. Describes in detail the uses which so 
tar have been made of simulated materials in training educational leaders. 


SMITH, I. M. Here Comes College! Ann Arbor, Michigan: LesStrang 
Publishing Company, 3376 Washtenaw Road. 1959. 24 pp. This is a com- 
prehensive look at questions asked by college-bound youth with answers by 
one of America’s outstanding college admissions authorities. This publication 
and others are available at quantity rates for student use. These included 
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Making the Most of College (12 pages containing facts for college freshmen 
and future college freshmen): and Looking Ahead (answering such questions 
as: Why go to college. what college. financial aid, how to apply for admission, 
what to expect from college life, problems encountered in college, and how to 
start planning for college). For full particulars and free samples write to the 
above address or to the author, Ira M. Smith, 401 E. Liberty Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

SPENGLER, M. V.., editor. A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools, third edition. Chicago 11: American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street. 1960. 144 pp. This edition, as were the two previous ones, has been 
prepared to serve as an authoritative buving list for first purchases in small 
and medium-sized iunior high-school libraries. particularly those not having the 
services of a trained librarian. The list will also serve in evaluating established 
junior high-school collections; in library schools for the teaching of book selec- 
tion; and in teacher training institutions for the selection of a model collection 
of children’s books for the study of children’s and young people’s literature. 

This list contains approximately 1,000 numbered titles, but there are many 
additional books mentioned in the annotations which will be useful if additional 
purchases are possible after the intial 1,000 titles have been acquired. The 
200 books listed in the fiction classification represent classic titles and currently 
nopular books which are equally important to junior high-school boys and girls. 
The choice of titles is well balanced, including books about outdoor life, 
animals, sports. mysteries. science fiction, adventure, other lands, and various 
periods of American and world history. 


Statistical Handbook of Science Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Sunerintendent of Documents. 1960. 102 pp. 55¢. A compilation of pertinent 
statistical material on the education and training of scientists and engineers in 
the United States. 

STEAD. W. H. Natural Resource Use in Our Economy. New York 36: 
Taint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street. 1960. 88 pp. 
$1.25 (single copy); $1 a copv for quantities of 10 or more. The basic text, 
written in clear, non-technical language, discusses the broad nature of our 
resource problems, involving renewable and nonrenewable energy and human 
resources. It is developed from a comprehension of the physical science aspects 
of resource use, but it is designed particularly to illuminate the social science 
aspects of resource use. Numerous charts illustrate the United States’ increas- 
ing consumovtion of resources, our growing dependence upon other countries, 
and the shifting pattern of United States energy sources, based on information 
included in the President’s Materials Policy Commission Report (Paley’s 
Revort). 

The new section, “Generalizations and Classroom Learning Activities,” suv- 
plements the study-guide questions which follow each chapter part. The 
additional section is divided into understandings and activities for “primary 
and elementary” and “junior and senior high-school” levels. Maior conserva- 
tion and resource use concepts for teaching are defined and over 150 activities 
are described for teaching these concepts. 

STONE, C. L. Pacific County Teen-agers’ Activities and Social Relation. 
Pullman: Washington State University, Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Stations; Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 1960. 44 pp. Presents data that 
should challenge youth leaders and parents in youth programming. A report 
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a PRODUCTIVE teaching aid that helps 
your teachers meet the increasing demands 
for improved basic communication skills 


for junior and 
senior high school 


The school edition of Reader’s Digest is expertly prepared for class- 
room use, with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide — plus a 
16-page Teaching Guide. 


The Educational Edition offers every month lively and practical 
teaching materials that... 
stimulate critical thinking about the informative, 
timely content of significant articles 
increase reading comprehension and rate 
develop word power 
stimulate writing and talking on worthwhile subjects 
motivate civic responsibility 


For further information about this effective and economical teaching 
resource, write for Bulletin PR. 


When writing advertisers mention THE BULLETIN 
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of youth studies to ascertain what teenagers are doing when not in school, 
the kinds of clubs to which they belong, their unmet needs and desires, and 
their feelings about the world of work. It also contains a copy of the question- 
naire. 

Studies in Business and Economics. College Park: University of Maryland, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 1960. 24 pp. This is an aid to 
those city residents who believe that expansion of their urban area should be 
planned for balanced long-time development and that extension into the 
environs should be guided to assure the conservation and protection of the 
many natural assets for future generations. 

STURZ, HERBERT, editor. Bill of Rights. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Boy Scouts of America. 1960. 11 pp. 20¢ or $16 per 100 copies. A picture 
presentation of the Bill of Rights reprinted from the July 1959 issue of Boys’ 
Life. 

The Teacher's Day in Court: Review of 1959. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Research Division, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 1960. 50 pp. 75¢. Contains digests of reported judicial opinions 
rendered in state and Federal courts affecting the legal status of teachers. 


Test Catalog 1960. New York 17: The Psychological Corporation, 304 
East 45th Street. 1960. 80 pp. An annotated list of a wide range of tests 
available for purchase. 

Through the Year with the World Book. Chicago 54: Field Enterprises 
Education Corporation, 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza. 1960. 96 pp. $1. 
Things to do by the month as well as important information and questions 
related to each month of the year with page references to the World Book 
Encyclopedia for further reading. 

Time, Talent, and Teachers. New York 22: Ford Foundation, Office of 
Reports, 477 Madison Avenue. 1960. 51 pp. Describes experimental . pro- 
grams conducted by a number of schools as a means for better use of time, 
talent, and teachers in the teaching process. 

TRABUE, M. R.; W. P. STREET; and R. N. GRISE, editors. Education: 
The Humanizing Force in Our World. Lexington, Kentucky College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 1960. 112 pp. $1. Proceedings of the 36th 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary, and Ele- 
mentary Schools, during which papers presented related to the problem of 
modifying programs and procedures to make them contribute more effectively 
to the purposes, and behaviors that are uniquely human in character. 


TURNER, J. L. Morale-Building Techniques in the Secondary Schools of 
Texas. Austin 12: The Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton Hall. 
1960. 20 pp. $1. Contains information regarding the various morale-building 
techniques used in selected Texas high schools in an effort to ascertain which 
of these techniques are considered most effective. 

———~, and N. A. FATTU. Skill in Teaching, A Reappraisal of the Con- 
cepts and Strategies in Teacher Effectiveness Research. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 1960. 47 pp. $1.25 per copy, $5 per year for 6 issues. An 
evaluation of student teaching outcomes. 

UMBECK, NELDA, and R. C. M. FLYNT. State Legislation on School 
Attendance and Related Matters-School Census and Child Labor. Washington 
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25, D. C.; Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 33 pp. 30¢. Data arranged 
by states. 

UMOWSKI, J. S. Ferrous Metallurgy. Chicago 37: American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 58th Street. 1960. 93 pp. $2.25. More than a purely objec- 
tive, step-by-step presentation of laboratory experiments, this manual contains 
background information, general theory, and explanations of those steps in the 
procedure sections that might otherwise puzzle the investigator. A glossary 
is also included for handy reference to terms commonly used in metallurgy. 
This laboratory manual is intended primarily to serve those individuals who 
require more than textbook information on the heat treatment of steels. How- 
ever, it also has special value to technical personnel who have had little or no 
investigative experience in a laboratory. These people can become familiar 
with the scientific approach and reporting of an investigation and also acquire 
the skills necessary in operating the equipment in a metals laboratory. The 
experiments are designed to be of practical value to various people engaged 
in the metals industries. Toolmakers, heat treaters, machinists, welders, sheet 
metal workers, draftsmen, and tool designers can enhance their particular skills 
by performing these experiments. 

Voting Information. Washington 25, D. C.: Dancstatnaiient of Documents 
1960. 116 pp. Contains information as to voting requirements in each state 
Prepared primarily for persons in the armed services. 

WILLIAMS, H. M. The Retarded Child Goes to School. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1960. 32 pp. 15¢. Contains brief 
and general statements in answer to some of the questions frequently asked 
and describes the retarded child in relation to his educational needs and the 
major ways in which schools are attempting to meet the challenge. 

WOOD, J. S. Whose World? New York 27: Friendship Press, 475 River- 
side Drive. 1960. 80 pp. $1. A handbook on international relations. 

WOYTINSKY, W. S. The Prosperity Issue in the 1960 Election. Wash- 
ington 3, D. C.: Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 1960 
40 pp. 50¢; 10 or more copies, 30% discount. An economist examines the 
issue. 

You . . . and Your Career. New York 19: Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 
Fifth Avenue. 1960. 30 pp. 50¢. Analyzes the educational requirements and 
the prerequisites for more than 100 employment classifications, with special 
emphasis on scientific careers. 
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TAKE IT EASY THIS YEAR -.-- 


with this new and direct approach to an old problem 


HOW TO SPONSOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


This is a how-to-do-it handbook for all sponsors of student activities, with 
practical solutions to problems of how to organize and operate a club, how 
to get the most out of a homeroom group, how to sponsor a successful student 
council, what to do with yearbook problems, and how to measure the success 
of a club or activity. 


This handbook is designed as a time saver, bringing the broad collection of 
materials down to ninety-one pages of information that is comprehensive, 
clear, functional, and practical. 


Order your copy today. A low cost for teachers—$1.75 per copy, postpaid. 
20% discount on five or more copies. 


SHEPHERD PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 4 
2405 Campbell Street 
Commerce, Texas 
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,™ Notes 


NEA URGES FEDERAL SHARING IN EDUCATION 


Representatives of the nation’s state school officials appeared before the 
Republican Platform Committee with a proposal for the party's statement on 
education for inclusion in its 1960 platform. Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive 
Secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers and State Superinten- 
dent M. F. Peterson of North Dakota urged the Committee to take a strong 
position on adequate financing of education. 

The Council’s members are the state superintendents or commissioners of 
education in the fifty states and the territorial possessions. They are the state 
administrators of most Federally supported programs now reaching the schools, 
as well as of the multi-billion dollar educational programs of the states them- 
selves. The Council has pledged its assistance to both parties in their efforts 
to formulate definitions of national policy in education. The following state- 
ment was submitted for the Committee’s consideration. 

“Local, State, and Federal Governments all have a vital interest in education. 
Each can contribute most effectively only if there is appropriate allocation of 
responsibility among them and only if relations among them are properly 
defined. 

“Initiative and responsibility must be encouraged in the local units which 
operate most of the schools. The states must insure organization, financial 
support, and effective administration of educational programs of suitable qual- 
ity, and make certain that these programs are available to every child. The 
Federal government has an obligation to provide supplementary assistance to 
the states in accord with the national interest in universal education. 

“Present conditions throughout the world make our national interest in edu- 
cation more impelling and important to the national welfare than ever before. 

“We urge continuation and extension of appropriate Federal assistance to 
education, with Federal funds allocated to the states for school construction 
and current expenses in local school districts, research at all levels of education, 
and loans and scholarships to insure that opportunities for higher education 
shall be available to all qualified students regardless of personal economic 
resources.” 








UNICEF GREETING CARDS 

Many people are already familiar with one of the United Nations’ most 
important agencies, UNICEF, the United Nations Children’s Fund which pre- 
pares and destributes UNICEF Greeting Cards. Each year since 1950, world 
famous artists have annually contributed paintings as card designs, making 
possible a special kind of greeting card which does more than convey wishes 
of happiness. UNICEF Greeting Cards actually bring happiness in the form 
of improved health and a better chance for survival to countless needy children. 
The proceeds from one box alone enable UNICEF to provide 35 children 
with a glass of milk every day for a week or the medicine desperately needed 
to combat yaws, malaria, trachoma, and tuberculosis. 
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New and Recent RONALD Books 


Ready Oct. 15—the Third Edition of — 
EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Emeritus, Illinois State Normal University 


This practical guide explains how to help the slow learner grow and 
develop in a wholesome educational environment. It outlines the physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics of slow learners and sets forth the 
principles and objectives for a program geared to their capabilities. Many 
practical illustrations show means of developing programs for children at 
various levels, and full details are given on methods of preparing and 
executing teaching units. 3rd Ed., 1960. 400 pp.; 19 ills., tables $5.50 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


MERLE R. SUMPTION, University of Illinois; and 
EVELYN M. LUECKING, Ball State Teachers College 


Reflecting the viewpoints of both the administrator and the classroom 
teacher, this important new book develops solidly based and well thought- 
out programs for educating gifted children. It presents methods for identi- 
fying giftedness; discusses the advantages and disadvantages of special 
classes, including those utilizing enrichment of the curriculum, homo- 
geneous grouping by IQ, and various forms of acceleration. 1960. 499 pages 


$6.50 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


An Introduction for Teachers 
LOUIS SHORES, Florida State University 


This unique volume discusses all major types and subtypes of instruc- 
tional materials. For each type of teaching tool there is a definition, an 
estimate of potential, some historical background, a list of sources, ex- 
amples, suggestions for use, etc. Book also covers some of the details of 
materials center management. 1960. 408 pages, 65 alls $6.50 


SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS 


A Guide to Operating the School Lunch Program 


N. L. GEORGE, Oklahoma City Public Schools; and 
RUTH D. HECKLER, Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Texas 


Comprehensive guide offers a wealth of information and practical 
suggestions on every important phase of the school lunch progran. Covers 
building and equipping school food centers; the problems of procuring, 
training, and holding good personnel; the formulation of efficient adminis- 
trative policies and methods; etc. 1960. 335 pages, 24 ills $6.50 





THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Since the first UNICEF card was sent ten years ago, more and more people 
and organizations have chosen this way to help sick and hungry children all 
over the world. Many more would if they knew about the work of UNICEF 
and the great services it provides. Twelve different boxes are available this 
year. 

With every UNICEF Greeting Card you send, you are investing in the 
future of children somewhere in the world who need your help. The -United 
Nations Children’s Fund is the one member of the United Nations family 
exclusively devoted to helping children in need. Today, when half of the 
world’s children go to bed hungry every night . . . when three fourths of them 
live in areas where disease is rampant and medical aid pitifully inadequate 
. . . UNICEF gives millions of children their first chance for a healthy future. 
Financed from voluntary contributions, UNICEF now reaches one in ten of 
the 550 million children who desperately need help, and last year aided some 
55 million children and mothers in more than 100 countries. UNICEF Greet- 
ing Cards are a traditional way of supporting the life-giving work of UNICEF. 
Last year proceeds from the world sales were sufficient to protect six million 
children against malaria for a year. The distinctive designs are generously 
contributed by world-famous artists. They are proud to know that one box of 
cards can provide 100 days’ supply of vitamin tablets for a new mother and 
child . . .. that as few as two boxes can mean 20 children cured of yaws, or 
100 children protected against tuberculosis. 

All UNICEF cards are available either as “Greeting Cards” or as “Note 
Cards.” When ordered as greeting cards, 5 designs have—on the inside, right- 
hand page—attractive greetings. These are written in the five official languages 
of the United Nations: English, French, Spanish, Russian and Chinese. Note 
cards have inside pages blank for use as personal stationery, gifts, or, for your 
special imprinted messages. All cards are packaged ten to the box with enve- 
lopes. For complete information write to U.S. Committee for UNICEF Greet- 
ing Cards, P. O. Box 22—Church St. Station, New York 8, New York. 


WHAT WILL THE PROFESSION SAY? 


The Bestors, Rickovers, and the Council for Basic Education have told the 
profession what the schools should teach in the years ahead. What does the 
organized profession itself say? So far it has said little. To give the profession 
a voice on that subject is the purpose of the NEA’s Special Project on the 
Instructional Program. The project, authorized in 1959, got under way during 
the summer weeks. Ole Sand, head of the department of elementary education 
at Wayne State University (Detroit) is director of the project. A 16-man com- 
mittee of educators will work with him under the chairmanship of Melvin W. 
Barnes, superintendent of schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

In a report to the NEA Convention at Los Angeles (June 26-July 1), Execu- 
tive Secretary William Carr said; “Many voices are heard with varying defini- 
tions of a sound program of elementary and secondary education. Some call 
for a return of the so-called solid subjects. Some would dictate the same pro- 
gram for all pupils regardless of individual differences. Some ignore what we 
know about the learning process. It is time for the teaching profession itself 
to examine current changes in school programs and to recommend curriculum 
and organization of subject matter. The Special Project hopes to build upon 





Building the historical knowledge that 
prepares students for informed citizxenship— 


+ 

Men and Nations: A World History 

by MAZOUR and PEOPLES 
This challenging new textbook is adding new life and meaning 
to the high-school course in world history, culture, or civilization. 
Skillfully organized on a chronological-topical plan, it provides 
a solid understanding of historical development and continuity— 
yesterday’s background for today’s headlines. 


Men and 


Nations 


merits your serious 
consideration 
because 


e Its authors—trained scholars and experienced teachers 
know how to write for young high-school students. 


e It is superbly balanced in content (ample coverage of 
Asia, Africa, the modern world) ; in organization 
(study helps reinforce learning, do not distract) ; in 
make-up (illustrations, maps, and time charts are 
integrated with the reading text) . 


It helps students to grasp the great themes of history, 
to develop a sense of historical-mindedness that will 
greatly strengthen later learning and citizenship. 


Workbooks, Teacher’s Manual and Tests now ready. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas + Berkeley 
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two basic statements now being developed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. These include a new statement of the controlling purposes in educa- 
tion and a review of contemporary issues in elementary education.” 

Staff members of the Project plan to interview school officials in some 500 
school systems, asking such questions as: What changes have you made recently 
in the curriculum and in subject matter? Why were these changes made? What 
are the pressures behind some of the changes? What should be the scope and 
sequence in science, mathematics, foreign languages, social studies? 


TRAINING FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 


School administrators are sharply divided on whether the school should do 
more in preparing students for marriage and family life or draw the line on 
assuming additional responsibilities from the home. Fifty-four per cent of the 
superintendents questioned in a poll by the Nation’s Schools, a professional 
magazine for school administrators, said they believe the school should do a 
better job in marriage counseling. An outspoken 44 per cent disagreed. 

“What next, pray tell, will be added to the public school curriculum?” asked 
a superintendent from Maine. “I deplore,” said a North Dakota schoolman, 
“the growing trend to add to our schools responsibilities that belong in the 
home.” 

But many of the educators believed it would be relatively easy and worth- 
while to revamp present courses and programs to include more marriage 
preparation training. “Family living,” explained one superintendent, “could 
be an integral part of the present citizenship courses; family finances, a part 
of the math program; the biological aspect, a part of the science program.” 
Some educators said they were willing to deemphasize certain subjects and 
programs in order to make room for separate marriage courses. 

“The average high school health course is a waste of time because it is a 
duplication of study in the grades, in biology and in home economics,” an Ohio 
administrator stated. “A course in marriage preparation could easily take its 
place.” An Oklahoma superintendent suggested music courses might be 
dropped. “Music departments,” he argued, “are now just part of an overexpen- 
sive public relations program.” Others favored offering marriage courses even 
if it meant dropping some academic subjects for students not planning to go 
to college or lengthening the school day or year. But the large minority wanted 
no part of it. 

“More and more we have assumed parents’ obligations,” said an Indiana 
superintendent. “We should return a few responsibilities to the home and 
assume new ones only when we are in a better position than the parents to 
accomplish the desired objective.” “The schools of today,” agreed an Illinois 
schoolman, “have consistently replaced the responsibility of the parents. . . . 
The more responsibility the schools take, the more parents will expect. Im- 
personal family education, such as would be found in schools, cannot hope to 
cope with the needs of the individual.” A New Jersey schoolman said the prob- 
lems of youth would be greatly reduced “if parents would center their thinking 
on what they should be doing in the home rather than what the school is doing.” 

The president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers (Mrs. James 
C. Parker) believes that schools should assume more responsibility for pre- 
paring students for marriage, home and family living. 





Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. 


offers the valuable concepts and combined ex- 
perience of MRI, DAGE, and other TRW divi- 
sions in ELECTRONICS FOR EDUCATION 


... 8erving your complete needs with QUALITY, 
EASY-TO-USE EQUIPMENT plus VITAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Schools and educators benefit from this logical combination. MRI and TRW 
are pioneers in creating effective electronic teaching tools of utmost simplicity 
Both go beyond technological leadership to supply valuable educational 
services, based on long experience with installations of every size, purpose 
and budget. This common pool of information assures you maximum assist- 
ance and results, from planning through installation and teaching. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 


The World’s Most Complete Line 
Unmatched simplicity-fidelity as never before. 


These new advances typify MRI’s comprehensive leadership: 


NEW MAGNETIC DISC. New fidelity. NEW MAGNETICON MAZAGINE. 4 
Simplest of all methods. Instant review. revolutionary development, 11 years after 
Indestructible, reusable over and over MRI created the ist dual-channel Lan- 
again. Ideal for testing . . . preferred by guage Tape Recorder. No more tape thread- 
students and teachers alike. ing, mixups. Simplest, easiest tape to use 
the perfect teaching tool thanks to easy 
stop, start, and fast rewind 

MRI Language Specialists available in your area for consultation. Over a 

decade of Language Laboratory experience 

A series of helpful manuals and other 
materials, derived from applica- lt] RZ. 
tions and national seminars, is avail- 
able. Lan, e laboratory topics 
include: “‘Human Factors,” “Plan TRW Ly 
ning,” “Pr ming Guide,” and 00: lg | e 1. 
many more. Write for complete listing a . 
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A Pennsylvanian complained that “society is always looking for a scapegoat 
for its failures” and that “schools would only be responsible for one thing more 
for which they would not be given adequate time or personnel to do a satis- 
factory job.” 

Others suggested the church might assume more responsibility in this area. 

“Millions of dollars are spent annually throughout the country repairing the 
wanton damage done to schools by vandals,” said Dr. Goldman. “More than 
hurting the community in terms of expense, school vandalism interferes with 
the education process and may also present certain health and psychological 
hazards to students. We really don’t know whether the adverse characteristics 
found in the school situations where damage is high, are the cause or effect of 
vandalism.” Whichever the case, Dr. Goldman considers the following recom- 
mendations pertinent for educators concerned with cutting back school prop- 
erty damage: 

1. Locate schools in communities where instability can be minimized 

2. Keep curriculum abreast of student needs 

3. Keep teachers attuned to the changing needs of students 

4. Select the principal carefully and allow him to exercise leadership 


5. Conduct a proper orientation program for teachers and students to the 
policies and routines of the school 


6. Establish easy two-way communication between all school personnel 
through student councils and faculty meetings 


7. Involve students and teachers in the school through the leadership of 
the principal 


50th ANNIVERSARY OF ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


“Education, Economics, and Ethics in School Business” is the theme of 
Association of School Business Officials 46th Annual Meeting program. “The 
Professional Way Is the Best Way” is the theme of the Association’s 46th 
Annual Educational Exhibit. The Association of School Business Officials was 
founded in 1910; so this year the Association is celebrating its Golden Anni- 
versary. This celebration will reach a climax during ASBO’s 1960 Meeting in 
the Hotels Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, on Wednesday evening, October 12, 
1960 at its Golden Anniversary Banquet. Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will deliver the keynote address during the first general 
session, Monday morning, October 10. John Morley, recent winner of the 
“Speaker’s Oscar” from the International Platform Association, will highlight 
the second general session, Tuesday morning, October 11. Committee meetings 
will commence Saturday evening, October 8, and discussion meetings will be 
held Monday through Wednesday. The “Clinic” on Tuesday evening is again 
designed to be of constructive help to the individual in the field. Educational 
exhibits will be featured during this meeting. School business officials, school 
administrators, and school board members with school business responsibilities 
are all cordially invited to attend this important educational event in St. Louis, 


October 8-13, 1960. 





RECOMMENDED AIDS 
for SCIENCE TEACHING! 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 
The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
e School Science Equipment — elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
chemicals, apparatus, of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
teaching aids. and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
e Many available under NDEA Science. $39.95. 
— Title Ill. SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
AT Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
avr ; ACE! recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Galley pump water system, and locks available. 


Set “A” — 79 pieces of the finest quality Set “BY” — 134 pieces of equipment 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$59.50 $99.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


Seruing Educators Since 19-39 . 
DRMPGE GEL TEIE, cane co saesminnes Ete 
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ART NOUVEAU 

Art Nouveau (1960, 192 pages, 193 illustrations, $6.50), a comprehensive 
survey of art and design at the turn of the century, has been published by the 
Museum of Modern Art in conjunction with its current exhibition. The first 
critical definition of the style to be published in the United States, this book 
was edited by Peter Selz, Curator of the Museum’s Department of Painting and 
Sculpture Exhibitions, and Mildred Constantine, Associate Curator of Graphic 
Design. The richly illustrated book traces the origins and growth of one “of the 
most controversial movements in art history. The book includes chapters on 
all facets of artistic endeavor which the movement sought to integrate. Copies 
are available at $6.50 from The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

The May 1960 issue of School Life (9 issues September through May, sub- 
scription $1.00 per year from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C.) published by the U.S. Office of Education contains an article on 
“Organizational Pattern of the Nation’s Public Secondary Schools” by Edmund 
A. Ford (page 10-12). This article describes the growth and change in the 
organization of grades 7-12. The above chart has been reproduced from this 
article. The article (page 12) states that, “Total enrollment in public second- 
ary schools has, of course, increased very nearly as the Office predicted—to a 
rather staggering total of 11 million . . . as opposed to the 7.7 million in 1952. 

. This increase is surely due in some small part to the increasing number of 
seventh and eighth graders enrolled in newly organized junior high schools, 
since this unknown number formerly would have been housed in 8-year ele- 
mentary schools. 

“The total number of public secondary schools has remained surprisingly 
constant since 1930. The all time high of 25,000 secondary schools was reached 
in 1938; there were nearly 24,000 in 1952, and slightly more than 24,000 in 
1959.” 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS BASED ON LANDMARK BOOKS 

Four more important events which built America now are available on two 
Enrichment LANDMARK Records. Now young people can hear forty Land- 
mark Books come alive via spoken word dramatizations on the Enrichment 
label. These new releases are: The Swamp Fox of the Revolution, Custer's 
Last Stand, Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel, and America’s First World 
War—all based on Landmark books, entitled the same, by Stewart H. Holbrook, 
Quentin Reynolds, Katherine Shippen, and Henry Castor, respectively. The 
first two and second two titles back each other on TWO non-breakable, 12 
inch, 3344 rpm records. The retail price is $5.95 each. The school and library 
price is $5.29 each. 

Leads to Listening are supplied free with each record. These guides, pre- 
pared by Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter, past President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, by giving background material, specific “quickie” 
and “thinking” questions, and follow-up activities, guarantee effective group 
use of Enrichment Records by teachers and librarians, who find that the records 
motivate good reading in addition to portraying American heritage to young 
people. Teachers use them mostly at the upper elementary- and junior high- 
school levels. They also are effective with “reluctant learners” at the high- 
school level. 











Graduation Caps & Gowns 


Choir Robes 


Well-tailored attractive caps and gowns combined with 
Collegiate’s dependable, eficient service can help make 
our next spaleation the finest ever. You may choose 
rom a wide selection of fine fabrics in a range of colors 
and shades. Write today for catalog A-110. 


For complete choir robe information including material 
samples, send for catalog C-110. 


America’s 
Finest 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN Co. 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y., 366 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 1, ILL, 223 WN. LaSalle 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. Market LOS ANGELES 24, CAL., 1635 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 











NEW BOOK ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sex Guidance for Your Child: 
a Parent Handbook 


Edited by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D., author of 
COUNSELING AND LEARNING THROUGH GROUP DISCUSSION 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life Panel composed of a child 
psychiatrist, a pastor, and two family-life educators. The six emotional- 
growth stages of children are described, with suggestions for meeting the 
needs for sex guidance from infancy through adolescence. 

This is a companion book to THE STORY OF YOU, a picture book of 
sex education for young children, highly recommended by the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant, and 
Dr. Garry C. Myers, psychologist-columnist. 

SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, clothbound, 192 pp.—postpaid, 
$4.50. 

THE STORY OF YOU, a four-color picture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek—postpaid, $500. 


Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 
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Four additional presentations on American Documents are also available. 
These are Preamble to the United Nations Charter, Woodrow Wilson's “Four- 
teen Points,” Northwest Ordinance (1787) and The Missouri Compromise. In 
this new series important American documents are presented in a most original 
manner. Listeners, by hearing the opinions and feelings of important national 
leaders, and pertinent folk music of the day, are transplanted back to the 
historical period out of which each document grew before the document.itself 
is presented. Salient points of each document are explained in easy-to-under- 
stand language before the official language of the document is read by a fine 
professional. The end of each recording relates some important historical 
events which followed as a result of the document. 


The four new presentations come on TWO, 10 inch, non-breakable 334 rpm 
records. The retail price of each record is $5.95. The school and library price 
is $5.29. Enrichment Documentary Records are used in junior and senior high 
schools, although average and better than average pupils at the upper elemen- 
tary level may well profit from them. 

Martha Huddleston, originator of this series, as well as the Enrichment Land- 
mark Records and the Teen Age Book Club, declares these Documentary 
Records her most rewarding project to date because, “Hundreds of teachers 
and librarians have written us real fan letters about them. They all wonder 
why some one didn’t think, before now, of doing this for them and their young 
people.” 

To help teachers and librarians make effective use of the records with groups 
of young people, Leads to Listening are supplied—free—for each record. This 
helpful assistance is prepared by Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter. It gives 
background material, specific “quickie” and “thinking” questions, and suggests 
follow-up activities. 

Because “Enrichment” believes that classroom teachers and librarians should 
have the opportunity to judge new materials for themselves, it is generous in 
sending records on loan for evaluation and preview. To secure preview copies 
of these 4 new records and a list of all Enrichment Documentary Records, 
write to: Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 


FILMSTRIP ON RUBBER 

An Introduction to Rubber, a 53-frame filmstrip, is being made available to 
schools, without charge, by United States Rubber Company. Produced by 
Teachers Library, Inc., this filmstrip has been prepared for use in grades five 
to nine, and is of special value in social studies and elementary science classes. 
Topics covered include the place of rubber in our daily life, the stories of 
natural and synthetic rubber, the adaptability of rubber, production of the 
tubeless tire, and facts about the rubber industry in the United States. 

The filmstrip is accompanied by a Teachers Guide, which offers additional 
information about the subject matter of each frame. Suggestions on ways to 
use the filmstrip and special class activities are also included. Teachers can 
receive a copy of the filmstrip and Teachers Guide free of charge by writing 
to Education Department, United States Rubber Company, 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, New York. Distribution is limited to one copy 
per school. 











FOR PEACE OF MIND DURING STUDENT OR FACULTY GROUP TRIPS... 


TRAVEL PROTECTION 


The Nation's Leading Specialist In the Field of 
Educational Group Travel Insurance 
Serving Secondary Schools in Forty-Two States and the District of Columbia 


NATIONAL STUDENT TOUR INSURANCE SERVICE 


416 TOWER BUILDING + 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Member—Nationol Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Additional information may be found on color page in this edition of the BULLETIN 











Ohe National 
Honor Society 


A oa Student Council project to 
establish a chapter. For information 
write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














The 1957 
Commencement Manual 


$1.50 per copy 
x 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1281 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washingtes 6, D.C. 








A SPEECH DEPARTMENT 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


The speeches of the leading moulders 
of public opinion are most important 
today. Problems affecting national and 
international affairs are being dis- 
cussed “pro” and “con”. Are the thoughts 
of these men and women available in 
your school library for reading and 
study by your students. 


VITAL SPEECHES 


will put them there 


Indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One yeor $7.00 Two yeors $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S WEEKLY SCHOOL BULLETINS 


For the current school year, the Geographic School Bulletins offer the same 
high standards of accurate, readable text and lively, instructive pictures that 
have aided millions of educators and students since 1922. These Bulletins are 
published by the National Geographic Society. First issue for the 1960-61 
school year will be in subscribers’ hands on Monday, October 3. Each Monday 
for 30 weeks will bring a new, timely issue—with the exception of the Christmas 
and Easter holidays. 

A vast diversity of subjects is already planned for this year's Bulletins. 
Readers will voyage to Communist China and democratic Sweden; explore the 
birth, life, and uses of a river; and gain knowledge of the world’s great religions. 
As Africa comes to a boil, Bulletins subscribers will meet its peoples; Asia, 
struggling toward the good life, will be portrayed; and the growth of Latin 
America will be detailed. History, natural history, and science will also be 
covered in words and pictures. 

The widely acclaimed publication is obtained only by writing the School 
Service Division, National Geographic Society, Washiington 6, D. C. Domestic 
subscription rate is but $2.00 for the thirty issues, October 3, 1960, to May 14, 
1961. To cover additional postage, Canadian yearly subscription is $2.25; 
elsewhere, $2.50. United States subscribers may send $5.00 and receive the 
next 90 issues (three full school years)—an offer that saves both money and 
the bother of annual renewals. 


NEW STUDENT BOOKLET ON RUBBER 


A new booklet on rubber, which includes material not previously readily 
available, presented in an attractive, easy-to-read format, has been announced 
by United States Rubber Company. The booklet is being offered in student 
quantities, without charge, to upper elementary and junior high-school teachers. 
It should be especially valuable in social studies and science classes. Rubber, 
A Story of Romance and Science includes the latest facts on new uses of rubber, 
and of blends of rubber and plastics or rubber and textiles. There is romance 
in the story of how rubber was first discovered, how the great rubber planta- 
tions started, how natural rubber is grown, how the production of synthetic 
rubber soared to meet the crisis of World War II. There is romance in the 
many fascinating new uses for rubber which may some day transform our 
world. 

But rubber involves science too. The booklet explains how synthetic rubber 
was developed in the laboratories, how crude rubber is processed, how tires 
and other items are made. It touches on many important scientific concepts— 
trom bud-grafting to the nature of hydrocarbons, atoms and molecules. 

The booklet is 36-pages, profusely illustrated, printed in several colors, and 
designed for easy reading. A Teachers Guide which accompanies the booklets 
suggests many classroom activities and provides the teacher with additional 
information. Teachers may obtain copies of this booklet from: U.S. Rubber 
Company, Education Department, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20, New York. 











By CORBIN GUIDE for Grade 9 


By oer TO MODERN for Grade 10 
VANDER BEEK ENGLISH for Grades 11-12 


The three books in the Guide te Modern 
English program can be your strong allies in getting students to see how a 
good command of written and spoken English can help them get their ideas 
across to others. The books help students tackle writing jobs with confidence 
by showing them what to do at every step in the writing process. The pro- 
gram’s constant focus on writing helps students see why it’s important to 
master the mechanics of English and put them to work. Chapters on grammar, 
usage, spelling, punctuation give students clear explanations that make 
sense to them. 


For more information, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 + Atlanta5 + Dallas2 + PaloAlto «+ Fair Lawn, N. J. 











PLANNED READING MATERIALS FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL USE 

A new publishing service which should prove of special interest to teachers 
at the junior and senior high-school level has been announced by Uni-Kits, 
Inc., 59 Pearl Street, New York, New York. The firm is offering kits of planned 
supplementary reading materials designed to meet students’ varying reading 
abilities, interests, and intellectual level. 

Uni-Kits are kits of paperbound books—with a difference. The difference 
lies in the fact that each Uni-Kit is planned around a specific unit of study on 
an important topic of broad interest. Each Uni-Kit includes a Teachers Guide 
which outlines the study unit in detail. In addition, the Teachers Guide de- 
scribes the books in the Uni-Kit and grades them for difficulty so the teacher 
will know which books to assign to her gifted, average, or slow students. 

At present five Uni-Kits are available, each consisting of approximately 25 
paperbound books and an accompanying Teachers Guide. They deal with the 
following study units: Family Finance, Conservation of Natural Resources, 
Living Things and Their Environment, The Space Frontier, and America and 
War. Other Uni-Kits will soon be available on such subjects as; The Wonder- 
ful World of Humor; American Politics—Fact and Fiction; Understanding Our 
Behavior; and Problems in Our Society. 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 
1920 . 1952 | 1959 


14,300 SCHOOLS 23,700 SCHOOLS | 24,000 SCHOOLS 





q Senior Higl 


ENROLLMENT 
1920 | tz | .— 


2 MILLION ENROLLED 7.7 MILLION ENROLLED 11 MILLION 
| ENROLLED 





New, Miracle Gatbrics by MOORE 
in Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


SALES OR RENTALS 


New Cap and Gown stocks in beautiful colors, airy light ... a new 
high in appeal and comfort. Ask for Swatch Catalog CG13. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. + Chicago 13, 1. + Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave. + Brooklyn 22.N.Y. * Phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave. * Seattle 22,Wash. * Phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. « Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Also Makers of Gymsuits for Girls * Robes for Choirs 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PACE-MAKERS 


WILLIAM A. WIRT SCHOOL 
Gary, Indiana 


William K. Chance 
Principal 


Grades 7 through 12 
First graduating class — 1939 
Present enrollment — 1025 
1960 graduating class — 112 


The William A. Wirt Class Ring. 
Smart, distinguished rendering 
of significant traditional symbols. 





JEWELRY’S FINEST CRAFTSMEN 


LY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 








